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QYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, Regent's Park. 
~OBSERAL EXHIBITIONS—WEDNESDAYS, May 8, 


vl T ANTS—-SATURDAYS, May 25and June 1, 
ebtalned s at ~y  Cansene. by orders from Fellows of 
a the Lay f Exhibition, res 6d 
k ea will ‘admit to the Collection of American 
seat ofd une to the sth, both included. 
Poot B. Fruit will be exhibited on June 12 and July 3. 


STANIGAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 

“ne, Me at DESIDERATA of BRITISH PLANTS for 

isso is read : ago Beoretnty a@ copy may obtain 

t the Secretary. 

teaaey wie —" DENNES, Secretary. 
90, Bedford-street. Covent-garden, April, 1850. 


—S— TT Tr P 

RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
sOcIETY.—The Committee invite parties experienced » 

gabjects Cun: nected with ARCHITECTURE, whether as a Fir 
Construction, or Archwologically, to CONTRIBUTE ESSAY: s 
PAPERS having reference thereto; accompanied with a note 
© the remuneration expected. — Further particulars. and the 
‘ orks already issued, may be seen on application to the Members of 
yetmunittee ; or to the Honorary Secretary, Wvarr Parwourn, 
a 14a, Great Great Marlborough-street. 


f [ue ’ CAMDEN SOCIELr .# for the Publica- 
n of Early Historical and Literary Remains. — The 
aynUaL GENER AL MEETING will be held at the Free- 
masons Tavern, Great Queen-street, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
the 2nd of May, ‘at FUUR o’clock, precisely. 
THE LORD BRAYBRUOKE, the President, in the Chair. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 
The following are the PubiiesMens | of the Society for the year 


joes sibaicAN 











ited Letters of Queen " miaashet addressed to King 
so of Scotland, f Queen the Years 1581 and 1594. From 
Originals in the possession of the Rev. Edward Ryder, of 
Origsite. Edited by Jonn Bruce, Esy. Treas. 5.A. 
IL Thronicon peirenaxneaee. Nunc primum ty pis mandatum, 
te THOMA STAPLET 
iL be pore of Queen Jane,and of Two Years of Queen 
Mary; ani ally of the Rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyat. 
vritten by a Resident in the Tower of London. Edited, with 
istrative Documents and Notes, by Joun Goven Nicuoxs, 
Ig, F.8.A. 


The Subscription tothe Society is 11. per annum. Communica- 
tins from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members may be 
addressed to the Secretary; or to Messrs. Nichols, No, 25, Parlia- 

ment-street, W 


yatists GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. Incorporated by -) Charter, 1°42, 
mediate Protection of Her Most Excellent Majest 
re EEN Patron, pe Be Royal spear PRINCE ALBERT. 
Ke - as an nd Subseri DINNEM of the | that 
the THI TH ay sa R of the I nsti- 
Ail take place in Freem ‘ae m SATURDAY, 
lth, when the Right Hen. ‘Sik ROBERT PEEL, Bart. 
., Will take the Chair. 
_______s—C=W«. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 
QUFFOLK FINE ARTS ASSOCIATION. 
The Right Hon. the LORD RENDLESHAM, M.P. 
_ . President. 

The Committee of this Association beg to announce to Artists 
that it is proposed to have a PUBLIC EXHIBITION at IPS- 
WICH, in the month of August next, of Works in Painting, 

pture, Architecture, Engraving, &c., the original productions 
of Artists and Amateurs, Members of the Soc jiety. 

Further particulars will be announced in subsequent advertise- 
ments, and any information required may be obtained on applica- 
tion to R. M. Parson, Esq., Grovk-street, Ipswich ; or 34, Moor- 
aiestreet, London. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU TION.— 
The EXHIBITION of MODERN PIC TURES iv OIL and 
VATER-COLOURS, SPECIMENS _ of ULPTURES and 
878, and ARCHITECTURAL DESIG ‘s will be opened the 
first week in July. to arrive not later 
. The Council particularly request that no 
Artist will send more than four paintings, it being resolved that 
dot more than that number by any one Artist shall be hung. 
Works of Art must be sent curriage paid by all persons except 
those who have received the Invitation Circular. and must be 
directed to the Hon. Cocretars, Royal Institution, Manchester. 
GEO. WAREING ORWEROD, Hon. Sec. 


PIRST-CL “CLASS “BRON. ZES.—Tuomas PEARCE 
begs to remind Admirers of this beautiful branch of the 
Fine Arts that his Collection continues to stand unrivalled for the 
ice subjects it comprises. and the unusual care with which 
ery article is finished.—23, Ludgate-hill. 


Guy’ S.—The SUMMER SESSION com- 

Mences on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of May.—Gentlemen 
who desire to become Students must give satisfactory testimony as 
fhe education and conduct: they are required to pay 40l. for 


Ferdtene: the second year, and 101. for every succeeding 


mt Clinical Clerks, Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 

hateatiendedee. ve fs pene to merit from those Students who 
. LECTURES, &c. 

aJEMONSTRATION on CUTANEOUS DISEASES—Dr. Ad- 


MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Golding Bird and Dr. Owen Rees. 
catcal AL LECTURES—Dr. Hughes, Dr. Owen Rees, and Dr- 


MIDWIFERY Dr. Lever and Dr. Oldham. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Dr. Alfred Taylor. 
REGIONAL ANATOMY—Mr. Hilton. 
DENTAL SURGERY—Mr. Bell. 
COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—Dr. Gull. 
OPATHALMIC SURGERY —Mr. France, 
betes —Mr. Johnson. 
paherahon will superintend the studies of those who intend 











“ie ocke, Apothecary to we 4 Hospital, is authorized to 
tired, names of Students, and to give further particulars if 





/XHIBITION OF 1851.—Sovuruamprton First 
4 Sunsscriprion List oy CLenxs, WorkMeEn, &c. 
Collected by the Clerks, Draughtsmen, and others, in the 
Ordnance Uffice 17 1 
Ditto, by the © lerks and Workmen of the Manufactory 
of Biome. Summers, Day & 
Ditto, = Workmen at Mr. k. Andrews’s Coach 


6 
6 
Man 6 
Ditto, by ro W orkmen in the Royal Mail Company’ 3 
‘actory at Northa 0 
Ditto, by the W ockonen of Mr. H. f. Buchan 0 
Ditto, by the Workmen of Messrs. W. & J. Lankester 0 
Ditto, by the Workmen at theS. W. wane Feshes Com- 
pany Factory : 0 
Ditto, by Worknien of Messrs. Smith & 6 
Ditto, b by the Workmen at Mr. T. Clark's I Rope Manu- 
factory 6 
Ditto, by Workmen at Mr. Elliott's Cement Manu- 
factory 0 
Servants of George Wheeler, Esq: 
Mr. William Pratt 6 
Jane Pratt 6 
Anne Wilson 6 
Sarah Venthen ee ee ee es ee es ee 6 
Charles Phipps oo . 6 


RT-UNION of - LONDON.—The ANN UAL 








GENERAL MEETING, to receive the Council’s Report, | 


and to distribute the amount received for i purchase of works of 

Art, will be held in the Theatre Royal D 

next, the 30th 

the current 
His Roy. 

the chair. 


inst., at 11 for 12 o'clock precisely. The receipt for 
year will admit the subscriber and friends. 
Highness the Duke of CAMBKIDGE, President, in | 


GEORGE GODWIN, ) ay 
ne LEWIS POCOCK, §8 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and LAND. 


SCAPE LENSES.—A. ROSS, Optician, begs to inform 
| 5 that he has a stock of these Instruments, which | 





have beeu manufactured by his peculiar process. They have the | 
chemical and visual foci coincident, and produce fine definition | > the 


throughout the whole of the pictdte.—A Catalogue of Prices may | 
be had by applyi ing at at2,F eatherstone Buildings, | High Holborn. 


AGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT of LORD 

VISCOUNT GOUGH, G.0.B.—Mr. CLAUDET having had 

the honour - taking several ‘Daguerreotype Portraits of Lo: is- 

count Gough, some in ull uniform, can supply any friends or ad- 

a sn m4 the illustrious General with copies of the same, plain or 
co! oy 

Mr. Claudet’s Pesnesvestype Portrait Establishments are open 

| ad 3, ‘King W liam-stréet, Charing-cross, ond Colemsqum, 





EARDS COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS are TAKE} 


DAILY at Mr. Richard Beard’s 
Establishments 


85, Kin; William-street, City; 
34, Purliament-street ; and he 
Royal Polytechnic Institufion Regent-street ; also at 
34. Church-street, Liverpool. 

“ The improvements ‘constitute a 


. The 
colouring can only be compared to t 


poriet triumph of art.. 
finest enamel.”— Times. 


i NGRAVINGS,—A Choice Collection, 
4 Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, — 
prising the best woees of the most of Maste 
among whom may be mentior ned WOOLLETT, 8T RANGE: 
SHARP, EARI (OM. HOLL Alt aay i WILLE, EDE- 
LINCK, BERKVIC, DREVET, MUL ER, &c. 
The Prints are in fine mes an os have formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention 
BUC e SINGTIAA SYKES, LOKD AYLESFORD, and the DUKE of 
v C #1 
ATALOGUE will be forwarded on the receipt of two 
postage stamps. 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
Established above 60 years. 


P UTNEY COLLEGE, near London. | 


Presiden 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCL EUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWLE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution is to combine General Education, 
Collegiate Discipline for Kesident Students, Special Instruction 
in Science and its Practical Applications in the Civil and Mili- 
tary Professions, and Pre paretion for the Universities. 

The charges are as follov 

For General Education, including Religious Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics. the E nglish, French ny and German Languages, His- 
tory, Geography, &c., Board, Lodging and Laundry Expenses, 80 
Guineas per Anbum. 

In addition tu this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 

{ Chemistry and Physics. oy uyon Playfair, F.G.8. 


Professor Ansted, F.K.S. 
Dr. Frankland, 








Hinereleay and Geology 

Metall 

Surveying, Field” Engi- 
neering and Nautical 
Astronomy....... 

Civil Engineering 
Architecture .... 

Machinery . 

{ Military Science . 


C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 


.. 8. Clegg, jun. Esq. 
.. W. Binns, Esq. 
. Captain Griffiths, R.F.P. 
oyal Artil lery. 
H. Fradelle, Esq. 
F. Falconer, Esq. 


Depaminent 
{ 


Drawing 
Hindustani 
word aoe and 
Senci . Messrs. Ang 
f Divinity. “special Course The Rev. a ‘Cowie, I. A. 


Principal. 

Uuinentty Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. W. G. Watson, 

Department M.A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H. M. Jeffery, Esq. B.A. 

Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 23, Cockspur-street, 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill ; or any 


e 
Military 
Department 


Classics, 


rury Lane, on Tuesday | 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| — Cordy Burrows, Esq., . 


| Messrs. Knight & ‘Bons 1 


information can be obtained by application to the Principal, at | 


the Co! 


AX®c CIENT MANUSCRIPTS, UPON 
LLUM AND PAPER, INCLUDING ORIGINAL CAR- 
TULARIES—-CHRONICLES OF BE} (GLAND, $0. keV Is 
TATIONS OP DORSETSHIRE, SOMERSETSHIRE, 
AND WILTSHIRE — SPLE MES EDI 
GREES, HERALDRY, DRAV NGS, At 

PANGLO-NORMAN CHARTERS, A VERY EA 
PERIOD—AND VARIOUS OTHER INTERESTING BUB 
JECTS—SEE THE LAST PAGE OF THIS JOURNAL. 


—THE MOST CURIOUS AND IN. 

SKESTING COLLECTION EVER OFFERED FOR 

8: aa INCLUDING MANY ARTICLES OF THE UPMOST 

DEGREE OF VARIETY — “SEE TEN PRECEDING NUM- 
BERS OF THIS JOURNAL 


E: ARLY ENGLISH POETRY, MYSTERIES, 
PLAYS, PAGEANTS, ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. 
JESTS, AND OTHER BOOKS OF WIT AND DR Ol, LERY 
ON SALE, OF WI tae Wr ae! ES_ ARE JUsT 
LISHED, ‘AND MAY BE HAD OF THOMAS THORP in 13, 
HENRIETTA- STREET. COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF AN UN- 
RIVALLED COLLECTION OF THE MORE CURIOUS 

AND INTERESTING BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITE- 
RATURE, WILL BE READY IN A FEW Dave. WiilcH 

AY BE OF THOMAS THORPE, 13, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ENT PER POST FRER 

iE PON RECEIVING SLX POSTAGE STAMPS TO PRE-PAY 











HAKESPEARE.—CHANDOS PORTRAIT. 
\J —An ENGRAVING, from the Original, in the possession of 
the Earl of Ellesmere, has wood by Samve. Cousins, 
A. 3 A.., for the Shakes: eapeaee 

he Plate has been d 


estweges. — only a very limited number of 
| pris and Directors’ yeoek re! 


main for sale to the public, the 
lormer at 2, the latter at 4/. 
Early for i should be made to the Agate 


eerlotn Messrs. Skerrixcron & Sovruwx.t, ers 
d Publishers, 192, Pi y, where copies may be seen. 


AGNIFICENT COLLECTION of BOHE- 
MIAN GLASS.—THOMAS PEARCE respectfully ac- 
ie hn} Purchasers who wish t from a choice Stock, that 


every st; 
he is offering at the 











URRAY'S HANDBOOKS | ier JRAVEL- 
ERS.—A pvertiseme the poses 

Year's — of MURRA Ys CONTINENTAL. HAND ro 

must be forwarded bo te Publisher by i 10th May. 


vty 





or they 
nded to. 
0, Albemertocwen, hinting 
April, 1850. 





BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ESSAYS, POEMS, ETC. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 
, CLEMENT’S-LANE, STRAND, LONDON, respect- 
Tish anioutce to oductlous Societies and pereune desirous 3 of pub- 
terar that they possess a y; 
alculst d for andees se and d expeditious}, PRINTING Books: 
PAMPHLETS. &c. B. & H. can secure for Works printed by them 
the eceantane of being published by the first sguten Houses.— 
Estimates, and Specimens of Type, to be had gra! 


500 Pamphlets, 16 size of Rentley’s ol 
Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review. ag on good > £317 6 
paper, well 1 pressed seoees 
1,000 Ditto 510 6 


Forwarded fenrziage free) to any part of the Siesta: and Proof 
Sheets within six days after the receipt of the Manuse ript, accom- 
panied by Post- office e Order, or respectable reference in London, — 
GUBSCRIPTION in favour of the WIDOW 
of COURTOIS, the DISCOVERER of LODINE. 

A CLAUDET having, through the kind medium of the 
Atheneum and Literary Gazette, made an appeal in England toChe- 
| mists, Professional and Amateur Photographers, aud Benevolent 
Persons, in aid of a eres ya - in Paris, for the AD- 
MISSION of the destitute WIDOW of COURTOIS in the HUS- 
PICE DES MENAGES, has the Modine to acknowledge with 

thanks the following Subscriptions, which have been received by 
M Claudet, 18, King William-street, Strand, Messrs Hennemann 
& Malone, Lr aps street, and Messrs. Knight & Sons, Foster- 
| lane, Cheapsi: 





Subscriptions Received. 
H.M. THE QUEEN AMELIE, £2. 
Bj Talbot, Esq. Fay é. J. 8. Bowerbank, a. £ - 
0 F.R.S. . 010 

Calvert R. Jones, sq. 
Andrew Ross, Esq. 
Ellis, 


— Folthorp, Esa. ‘ “ditto 
Horatio Ross, Exq., Bal- ‘ 


sien v oigtl 
Son, Vie 
Proprietors a the Athe- 


Prof. "Faraday, F-Rs. 
Prof. Graham, F.R.S. .. 
Major Playfair, viene 
of 8t. Andrew's ...... 1 
Ch. Foley Wilmot, E 1 
Capt. John W. epmel $1 


“Esq., . 


OUP once sccessesescocs 
Dr. A. Taylor, F.R ede ° 
Frank Chance. Esq. 

Th. Morson, Esq. .. 
Messrs. Horne, Tiorn- 
thwaite & Wood ° 





Brighton... soceee 
Mons. A. Ciaudet ..:... 1 
Messrs. Hennemann & | Ke % ine 

Malone 0| John Curtis, -_ F.LS. 
6 iat. Lterd . oe 0 
W. Kilburn, Esq. 
Ch. Button, Esq. 

R. Beard, Esq. ° 
John Ellis, Esa. genase 
D. Lewelyn, Esq. F. RS 
P. W. Fry, Esa. .. 
Rev. Th. Meyler .. 
W. x’ paps 


OMe HO HOS CoM 
eagaunss 


0 Exnt Donald” ea, . 
Aberdeen ............ 0 
0; W. Bailey, Esq 
. Bernays, Esa. 


od] 


ss 


Esa, . » aves 
0 Mons. CL _Bontemps: cose 


0 Ek s. , eR Esq. 


ermhoaan 


V.P. 
Dr. Adamson, Bt ‘An- 
drew 0 
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QOCIE’ TY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT | 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE, 
Adelphi, London. 
RESOLUTION passed at a meeting of COUNCIL, April 24th, 


As the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nav.ons in 
1851 originated with the President and Members of the Society, 


the Secretary be instructed to publish as complete a List as he | 8 


can compile, of all the Contributions made to that object, up to 
the present date, by Members of the Society. 


FIRST LIST. 


PRESIDENT. | Foster, Master R.L.N. 0 1 0 
H.R.H. Prince Albert 500 0 0} Foster, Master E.L.N. 0 1 0 
Frodsham, E., Esq..... 5 0 
Fry,PeterW ickens, Esq. 2 
| Fuller, Francis, Esq... 50 0 
| Fuller, Mrs F. 3 0 
Fuller, Master . 
0; Fuller, Miss ... 
0| Puller, Miss E. . 
0) Fuller, Miss G. 
0} Fuller, Miss J. . 
Fuller, Master C. . 
0| Fuller, Master R.. 
0) Grey, The Earl 
Gardiner, J. R. Esq. 
0} Gardiner, Mr.. 
0 


Vice-PRresi DENTS. 
The Duke of Suther-_ 


° 


an 
The Marquis of Lans- 
dow . 100 
The Ea url Granville ....100 
The Earl Dartmouth.. 5 
The Lord Colborne .... 
he Baron Goldsmid 
and Da Palmeira. 50 
Sir B.Codrington,G.C.B. 5 
Sir H. T. de la Beche, 


oc ococeo 


coo 


Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 21 
— /. Fothergill, 


Es , 
Right ‘Hon. ‘. M. Gib- 
Sir eines Duke, ‘ Bart., 


M.P. ie 1 
. T’. Hope. Esq. M.P. _ 

Moffatt, Esq. M.P.. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq. 


W. a Esq. 


Antrobug, Sir E. ...... 
Abraham, Kobert, Esq. 
Ackermann, Mesers. .. 
Adams, John, 
Ames, John. Esq. 
Andrews, Major es 
Ch ~~ - 


10 Gass, 5. 
*| 5 “od Jas, “W illiam, 
4 r 
| Glasgow, The Lord Pro- 
0| vost of Jl 
Glynn, Jo sep , Esq. 
| Goldsworthy . 


Esq. 
Graham, John, Esq. 1 
Grenfell. Chas. Pascoe, 
100 | Esq. M. ooo 8 
22 | Gunter, Richard, “Esa. 
| Hall. Geo. F., 
Hall, Spencer. ne 
| Hammond, Wm., 


0 


| Sq. eeseee 
.100 Gooch, Jos. H.., 
F.R.S. 10 


jun, ° 


wor cow 


Hardwick, P., Esq. R. x 1¢ 
Hardy, Robt. W. H., 
ae o eeseccee 
Harrison, T. . Esq. .. 
Harrison, R., Esq. .... 1 
ee | B. jun., Esq. 
M.P. ee 
Helbert, J ‘Helbert.Esq. 5 
Hendrie, Robert, Esq. 10 
Hickson, W. & Sons .. 10 
Hig! = ward, _ 1 
Hill, C. 10 
| Hoare, Willan, Rev.. 1 
0| Hoblyn Thomas, Esq. 5 
0| Hodge & Batley, Messrs 
ol Holmes, James. rh: 
0) Hooper, Georg 
| Horne, 
0| Horton, John, E 
Humby, George, E 
Ivory, Whemen, Esq. 
Jackson, Wm., Rey. 
Jee, A. 8. Esq. cakes 
. Jennens, si H., jun.,Esq. 20 
Johnson, Henry, Esq. 10 
emo dab Bt. 
0 | Jones. ag 8q. 
Caldeott, Andrew, Esq. 50 o} Kerr, rons 
Carlile, neces « Co., | Kilburn, W. F 
_ Mess 3 3 0| Laing, D.G., E 
10 0| Lapworth, 
} a F 
0| Leg 
o| . 
0| Lecouteur, Col. . 
0) Ledger, Robert G., > Esq. 
am | Lee, J. F., Esq. L.L.D. 
0 ©} Lefevre, - open, Esq. 2 
0 sree a = He 1 
itto 0| Lindley, Wi ior 
Colnaghi, Dominic, Esq. 0} Lister, William, Esq 
Co per, Wm. D. ces, | Lloyd. David & Co, 
0) Lott, oe as, Esq. 
0} Lund. Lees ae Esq 


euch. 
WwW ‘iline, Esq. . 
» Arthur, Es 
M 


wooocn 


seard. George, E 

Bell, John. Esq. 
Bennett, Joseph, Esq. 
Sessamer Hoong Esq. 
Best, William, Esq, 
Biden, co, iE 


Ue Roe oS 


Blackwell, S i Bsa: 
3ohn, H. G., Es sq. 
Booth, Stephen, Esq. os 
Borthwick, M. A., Esq. 
owen, James Hill, 
isc 
Brady, Antonio, Bsa. 
Brickwood, J. 8., Es 
Broad, R., Esq 
Brocklehurst.d 


Srunei, I. K., Ese 
— Bennett Nitred, 





councsc uareo 


ohn ae, 


oun 


_ 
Hota SCO Om tet 


tley eed . 
Chapiie, WwW filiam, jun, “ 
Esc ° 


on 


4 


8q. 
Chown, Henry, Esq. 
Chubb, John, Esq. . 
Claudet, Antoine, Esq. 
Cc — A. B., 





ts 
oe 


Cole Henry. E 


anca 


mo 


Cope. 'y rancis, E ‘sq. 

Courtney, William, jun. he 
Esq. 

Cousins, R. 

Coutts, 


bons 


o| . A. 
0} Ma 
| Maw, Solomon, E 
| Medley, Frank W 
0) Messenger, 5. Sg 
0} Morgan, Joseph, Esq. 
| Morson, ‘t. } Esq. 
0) Mulready, 'W Vita, 
0| Esq. R.A. 
0| Murray, R., 
0} Norfolk, Tie ny of. "100 ) 
0} Nicoll, Donald, Esq... 15 1 


onw waco 


les, Esq. 
tt, Thom: as & Co. . 
Cubitt. William & Co, 100 
Cundail, Joseph, Esq. 5 
Curlin & Procters, 
Messrs. ° .. 10 
Douro, The Marquis of, 50 
Davidson, Thomas, Esa: r 
Davies, David Esq. . ° 
Delarue & Co.. Messra.. 95 
Delolme, H., Es 2 
Dent, im oho. 
Dil 1 . W. Esq. 


Dike. 
worth, 
Ditto ..... 

Dillon, John, 

Dray & Deane, } 

eet Geo. iis og 


ac 


woo 
ows 


Payne, W illiam 
= Apsley, Esq. .. 21 
Peto & Betts, Messrs. ..250 
2 Samuel Morton, 


Pollard. James P. Esq. ‘ 
Prior, E., Esq. 

>ryor, W m. Squire, Esq. H 
Rothschild, Sir A, 2 gy 
Ross, Sir W. C., R.A. 
Ramsden, R., Esq, see 
Ransomes & May, 


Rastrick, John U: rpeth, 


5 
Cc _ ™e ent- 
10 1 


coceo oocsce CS 


anwoworo oo 





_ 


Fi ~ Amos, Messrs. 21 
Easton, Percy 8., 
Foremen, Cle rks, 
Workmen of Ditto... 
Fliesmere, Earl of ....500 
Edwards, George, Esq. 
Everett, William, Esq. 
Faraday, Michael, Esq. 
Fenn, Joseph, Esq. . 
Fisher, Anthony ‘Lux, 


Fitz Cook, . 2 “Esq 
Foster, P. Le Neve, Esa. 
Foster, Mrs. . . 
Poster, Master Le) 


5 

50 

ee § 
a. hard, 

Esq., A.R.A. 2 

2 

5 

5 


~ 


Redgrave, Samuel, Esq. 
Robinson, James, Esq. 
Roget, Peter Mark, Esq. 
Rose, Messrs. J.,& Co.. 10 
Roughton, Lewis, Esq. 
Rouse, Rolla, . 
maseell. . @ J. ek. H., 

1 


~~. 
hoot unmnm o So 








_ 
= 


0} Salomons, David, Esq. 
0| Saunders, Thomas, kisq. 2 
6| Saunders, T. W., Esq. 


1 
1 
0 
Macca ie Scott, Esq... 10 
52 
2 


Esq. aa an heilhcaienat. a 
| Speer, Edward, Esq. .. 10 
| Spence, 


| Strutt, z. 


' Tayior. } j 
Taylor, John, E 
Tebay. John, Esa. 
Temple, Mrs. . 
Tennant James. 
Thackeray, W. M., Es 

‘Adam, Esa 


| Thomson, 


Uwins, 





1 
6| Saunders, Wm.. “Esq. . 5 
6 | Schneider, Richard, EB sq. 3 
0| Sharp, Thomas, Esq... 1 


Mote ~~ So MACK oCwe woo 
ecoosose coeslosoo oS Sc CS 


eccocrunmner aacuare 


Foster, Master ¢ 0. L. N. 


Contributions of Members of Society oF ARTS, continued. 
Shears, D. & T., Messrs. 15 15 o| Vignoles, Charles, we 5 5 
| Shore. Offiey, Esq. 1 Vint, Henry, Esc « ™ 

Sich. Henry, Esq. . 5 Wakefield, J.C. ~- 
Siemens, William, Esq. 2 Ww ard, Wiiliam, Esq. 
Simpson, Wm. Butler, : 


oe 
cow 


0| Watson, WV ebater, 

0 Esq. 

0| Watts, F 

a 0 | Weatherby, James, y 

Smith. J»s. Scott, Esq. 5 0 ebb, John, Esq 

Smith,Wm.Henry,Esq. 5 0| Webster, 1 ot Esq. 

Solly, Rich. Horsman, wane, Ree, Esq. 
0 


on 
—— 
a 
ccwmnwno cUrTF 


ecoooochwNwKw SoOmMmAN Hur Sor 


William, Esq. 10 
Stephenson&Co Messrs.100 
Stone & Ke _, Messrs. 100 
Storey, W. Esq... 2 
ight 3 Hon. 50 


ley, William, Esq. 

y, Francis, Esq. 

iW hishaw. Miss L...... 

Whishaw, Miss F. B. .. 

Whishaw, Miss A. 8. .. 

Whishaw, Miss M. F... 
Whishaw, Miss A. J. 

0| Whishaw, Master J. ¢. 

: Whe vei, f 


w 
mame 


_ 
Baw Oaoam ua ao wish 


Wence 


Willich, C, M., Esq. 
Wire, D. Williams Esq 
| WwW fon: William, i. 


Esq. os 


Turner, T.. Esq. .. 
Twining, Messrs. .. 
Thomas, 


M.RMS. 


~ 
° 


Sen wen 
Ss 


eo 


3 
A. wa w. 0. 23 
Veitch, ‘Dr. a 
TM cceseese 0 Total....£7,149 17 6 
GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
25th April, 1850. 


( LD ) TEMPLE CHURCH in HOLBORN.— 
TO BE LET, a BUILDING, standing on the site of the 
Round Chureh erected by the Knights Templars, before their 
removal to Fleet. The side walls of the present building, con- 
structed of chalk, flint and Caen stone, were erected soon after the 
Twelfth Century, by one of the Bishops of Lincoln, whose residence 
adjoining was known in later times as S¢ uthampton House, to 
which this building served as e chapel.— For further particulars, 
apply to C. GrirritH, 322, Holborn. 


: IF EF ACADEMY, ut 
GENT-STREE 8 


Society’s Honse 








MARGARET- STREET, 
—This Ac ademy is NOW OPEN for the 
STU by “of the LIV ING MODEL, every Evening, from 6 to 8. 
Gentlemen desirous to become Members are requested to apply to 
the Secretary at the Academy (if personally, during the hours of 
study). WM. DENDY, Hon. Sec. 


\ R. WM. DENDPY intends to devote a portion 
4 of histime to PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in DRAWING 
FROM CASTS or FROM LIFE.—Terms may be obtained at his 
residence, 1, Francis-street, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


\ ’ANTED.— By a MEDICAL MAN, in an 
extensive Country Practice, an ACTIVE PARTNER. 
For particulars apply by letter. stamped, to B. A. L., No. 1, Stock- 
well-terrace, (lapham-road, Surrey. 
] ICHLY-CUT GLASS LUSTRES to 
SUSPEND and for the MANTEL-PIECE, &c.—Those 
who wish to see a large and varied assortment of these almost 
indispensable appendages to a Drawing-Room, uniting novelty of 
design with excellence of workmanship, and (what is so essential 
in cut glass) good quality of material, would be likely to have their 
14 be suited by gving to the old- established house of THOMAS 
PEARCE, where all offered for sale are desigued and manu- 
Scans on the premises, and at such prices as fairly entitle him 
allenge compe tition.—23, Ludgate-hill. 


UMISMATICS.—Mr. C. R. TAYLOR respect- 
fully ae -! the attention of Collectors and others to his ex- 

tens ive Stock of ENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS, 
which will be fo baad to be generally fine in condition, at prices 
unusually moderate. This Collection includes a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the famous Decadrachm or Medallion of Syracuse, the 
extremely rare Fifty-shilling Piece and other coins of Cromwell, 
roofs and Pattern Pieces of great rarity and interest ; 
. Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. Orders, however 
small, punctually attended to. Articles forwarded to any part of 
the country for inspection, and every information desired promptly 
furnished. Coins. &c. bought, sold, or exchanged, and commis- 

sions most faithfully executed. 
Address, 2, Tavistock-street, Covent- garden, 
BY B. R. GREEN AND JAMES FAHEY. 

THE FOLDING DRAWING MODELS, 
constructed on an entirely new principle, enable the P upil 
at once to Paint from Nature. They lie quite flat when not in 
use, consist of Cottages, ( ‘hurehes, Bridges, Towers, &c., in outline 
and colour. *Their compactness admirably adapts them for 
Private Families and Schools, their portability renders them 
invaluable to the Drawing Master.”—Single Models, from 7s. 6d. 
each; or in Sets complete with Box and Stand, Elementary, 
2 guineas, Advanced, 3 guineas.—Sold by the Principal Artists 
Colour en and Bo« ksell ers. 


ye AU THORS, NEWSPAPER and PERIODI- 

cab PROPRIETORS, &c.—J. 0. CLARKE, of Raquet- 
court, ret-street, is a to offer unusual advantages both as 
PRINTER ro PUBLISHER. His large and numerous Founts 
of Type and Steam Machinery enable him to COMPLETE and 
PUBLISH all Works on his own Premises, thus insuring punc- 
tuality and despatch combined with extreme economy. Steam 
Machining for the Trade, Estimates forwarded by post without 
charge. 














.O. CLARKE, Raquet-c -court, and 76, Fleet-street. 


> 
BIBLES. PRAYER BOOKS, &c.— By Royal 
setters Patent.—LEIGHTON’S HERCULEAN INDIA 
RU BBE R BINDING, a peculiar preparation of India Rubber 
used in place of Glue, uniting greatest flexibility with strength, the 
book being sewed in the usual manner, opens with the greatest free- 
dom, and lies perfectly flat when open. ‘Sold by Eyre & Sportis- 
woopbk, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers and Stationers. Manufac- 
tured by Leighton & Son, Harp-alley, Shoe-lane, who apply the 
— to all kinds of books. Invaluable for Music. Ledgers. &c. 
lease observe the manufacturers’ names inside each book, without 
which none are genuine. Retail Agent—J. W. Turner, 47, Rath- 
bone-place, where Gentlemen wishing to apply it to their private 
pes can see specimens and obtain all information. 


OPOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. — Just 
published, Gratis, or sent per post on receipt of four postage 
stamps to prepay it, A CATALOGUE of Books, Manuscripts, 
Drawings, and Prints on Topography and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture,on Sale by JOHN GRAY BELL, 10 and 11, Bedford-court, 
Covent-garden, London. 


((UMING'S LIBRARY, 42, Lam's Conpurr- 
Srreet, established 1520, now containing upwards of Twenty 


Thousand Volumes. An unlimited supply of New Works. Single, 
Family, and Couutry Subscriptions, to meet the accommodation 








| required.—*¥* An abridged Catalogue forwarded post free. 





“IBRAIRIE ETRANGERE and Fore; 
4 culating Library, French, German, Italian, ay, ign Cp 
comprising 35,000 Volumes i = —— and Modern “ 
ture. Twelve Months. 1 P Six Months. ne ety 
Months, 98. Single _ Pandoong 3d. each per wave Ts remy te 
log ue, 28, German, 1s. Italian and Spanish, ig Tench Cai 
r. RoLanbl, Foreign Bookseller, Berners- street, oan 
Public Library, Cond duit-stress, 


EADING AND BOOK SOCIETIES = 
. that they can purchase but a very small propor 
New Works that appear 3, the; 7a re, therefore” very pot 
odonting the plan detailed in a little work recently Dubilshet a? 
titled,‘ Hints for the Formation of Reading and Book 
which is sent gratis and post free to orders inclosin t 
addressed, Messrs. Saunpers & Orvey, Pub dene — 


lishers. Conduit-stregg 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, ~~ 
Now reapy— Delivered Gratis, 
E W PL 








SOCIETIEs, 


A 


N 
VOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETH 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 
This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Wo, 
_ we Books— — _ right of Members to purchase any w 
esired, as soon as the first demand hi 
published price. a ou bal 
Delivered Gratis, and sent post-free to orde 
stamps, addressed to Mr. Buut, Librarian, 
Cavendish-square. 


JILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 
\ GICAL CATALOGUE, New a a HEOL 
2. Catalogue of General Literature. 
md. ig erature. New Edition, 
3. German Book-Circular, No. 24. New Books 
(1 stamp.) 


Witutams & Norcate, German Booksellers, 14, Henri tta-street 
Covent- garden. . 


r. inc) 
gt 





Oats 2 § ALOG UE of “$CO" r "s- WORKS ai al 
FE.—The Proprietors of these Writings beg to a 

that they have just prepared a COMPLETE Dt) ScuUPTiTG 
CATALOGUE containing the fullest information 
the various Editions of SIR WALTER SCUTT’S 
AND LIFE. Copies may be had on application to any 
in Town or Country. 

*x* The Trade can be supplied with any quantity for distrib, 
on. on application to their Correspondents in London or Bdip 


urgh, 
7 Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


‘LOCKS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

’ DINING-ROOM, and LIBRARY.—THOMAS PEAR¢g 
ag ag invites the attention of Purchasers to the great add 
tion ne has just made to his already extensive assortmeut ¢ 
CLOCKS. The designs are as beautiful as they are uncomm 
and the Stock comprises those only that are of acknowledad 
merit, and which, as regards finish and execution can justly 
considered works of Art. They have been made under T. Peargy 
personal inspection, and he can, therefore, with confidence recum 
mend them.—23. Ludgate-hil 


QoOcrETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS throu 
out ENGLAND and WA = | ioaemen 177: 
The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice- Presidents, 
Right Ho Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart., MP, 
reas 
Benjamin Bond Cabell. ie, M.P. F.RS. 


itors, 





Lord Kenyon. 


pys. . Boa, ‘ana d Capel Cure, Esq. 

Atthe ANNU. AL MEETING of GOVE RNORs, “held i in Craver 
street, on Wednesday, the 17th day of April, 1850, the accounted 
receipt and expenditure for twelve months, ending the 3ist of De 
cember, 1849, having been laid upon the table, duly audited, th 
Secretary reported that the number of debtors discharsed ani m 
lieved from the undermentivned prisons during the same perid 
was 181, of whom 135 had wives and 309 children; the average 
expense ‘of whose libe ration, including every charge connected with 
the charity, » was 131. 08. vad. for each debtor discharged and m 
lieved, viz. : 
Aylesbur 


1) Reading.... 
Bodmin - 


Leicester ....... 
res 1| Ruthin ... 

Londo: Stefford . 

ueen’s «.. 14| Surrey "(Horse 
W hitecross eet 59/ monger-lane) .. 5 
Maidstone........ 7| Wilton .... 1 
Monmouth Winchester . 
Montgomery ° Worcester (two 
Morpeth 1] __ prisons) ......0 3 
nea (two pri- | York ee | 


Total, from # 
ul, a 


Dorchester” 
Durham.. 
Exeter .. 
Hertford .... 
Huntingdon’ 


2D AD ttt a ts BD 
- 


‘ 4 Nottingham. ogee 

.. 1| Oxford + 2} 
ancaster . . 30! Radford Peverel:: 1 
Resolved— 


That the sincerest thanks of the Governors be presented to their 
President, the Right Hon. the Earl of Romney, for the generow 
interest taken by his Lordship in the affairs of the Society. 

olved— 

That the most grateful Sen etements < the Governors 
presented to Benjamin PK Cabbell, . for his aa 
attention to the interests of the Society, ey hie ‘able and 
pesipemonee of the duties of Treasurer thereof. 

That the most cordial thanks of the Governors be presented 
John Pepys, Esq. and Capel Cure, Esq., for the essential benefit 
conferred upon the charity by their punctual and efficient serviced 
in ogee 18 its accounts, 


That, this being the Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Societt 
since the appointment of Mr. Lunnas Secretary thereof, the Gor 
nors embrace this opportunity to express to him their hi 
ciation of the zeal and ability with which he has unremitting 
performed the duties of his office. hid 

The cases of 15 petitioners were afterwards considered, of W 
7 were approved, 5 rejected, and 3 inadmissible. 

The Secretary also reported— omE 

That since the Meeting held on the 6th of March, 
DEBTOR, who had a Wife and 5 Children, had been Di — 
from Prison, the expense of whose liberation,  inclodins 
charge connected with the Society, was 344 28. 
following 

BENEPACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 


ment of -paied Tax 
Colonel Coo nesnaese 
Henry * een TEEN ‘Esq. per Messrs. Drummond. 
George Gipps, Esq., per ssrs. Coutts & Co.. 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin d Cabbe 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also b 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drammonds, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven-street, St 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wed 
every month, JOSEPH LUNN, Sects 
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TT YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHME NT, 
yD eY DALE, NEAR MATLOCK, DE RBYSHIRE. 
DARLE ‘pOCTUR’ RISCHANEK (late Physician tu the 
Conducted 2 institution at Ben Bhydding, Yorkshir 
XH 7 tivn is sit uated in one of the most ss slubri ous Der 
fas _e nd in the immediate neighbourhood ¢ 1 
or el ~ about four miles from Matlock Bath, four from 
, being ix from © hatsworth, and six from Bakewell. 

“ eset ains accommodation for twenty patients, with 
sd airy apartments, large and elegant Drawing and 
and convenient Bath rooms, beth Plunge and 


The Man: i 
gpacious al 
Pain rooms, 
sive Pleasure Grounds connected with the 


Pivee. are sane a variety of beautiful walks in the immediate 


re and 
wei! Department is superintended by a highly com- 
The bomestic Denar is liberally conducted 
Pipe Inetitation js abundantly supplied with soft and pure 
= inferior in quality to the Springs either at 
ge r "Tok e. and is readily aceessible from all parts of the 
rag 4 Mancheste’ Dey pany Matlock and Midlands Junction 
county, = ich joins the North Midland Railway at the Amber- 
way ti =) being open to Rowsley, aud there is a Station at 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Institution. 
The Manchester, 


lishment. 
= TERMS. 
wry Consultation Fee, One Guinea; Board, Lodging, 
Introd rendance (and Servants included), Two Guineas and a 
= Three Guineas, according to accommodation, the Patient 
H ring single or double bedded rooms, &c. 
tom cheetsand bandages requisite for the treatment, may 
v ed at the Establishment. 
rance Fee is expected from Patients who have previously 
Doctor Rischanek. 
‘Accommodation for Carriages and Horses on the premises on a 
gery moderate scale. 


Sales 6) te Auction. 


Teological and Miscellaneous Library of the Rev. & R. 
MAITLAND, D.D., a noble Mahogany Bookcase, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will SELL by AU ‘CTION, at their Great Room, 
Wi, Piocadilly. on 3 ONDAY, April 29, and three following days, 
the LIBRARY of the Key. 8. R. MALTLAND, ; consisting 
of versions of the Sacred Scriptures, a fine one ‘of Walton’s Poly- 
ott, with the Republican variations in the Preface, Critical and 
Fspeitory Works, best editions of the Works of the Fathers of 
Chureh, Ecclesiastical History, Councils, Canon Law, and 
s Literature. a 
Hiern now ready, and will be sent on application. 


Select Musical Library—Valuable Musical Instruments. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL by AUC TION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on SATUR DAY May 4, me % Select 
MUSICAL LIBRARY of a PRUFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, 
comprising an extensive collection of Glees and other V ocal Mus 
asplendid copy of Handel’s complete Works ( Dr. Arnold’s edition), 
aScore of the Messiah, with some passages in the autographs of 
the immortal composer, and a valuable selection of Sacred Music, 
Anthems, Operas, &c., all in fine condition. 
_May be views don Friday. Cat: slogues will be > sent on n applica ati tion, 


Modern Books, Stationery, Copper and Steel Plates, 
Prints, §c. 
ME HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Gre as Room, we Fleet-street, (corner of Chancery- 
lane) on TUESDA a April 30th, and three following days, 
at half-past 12, MOD BOOKS, in Voyages and Travels, 
Biography, Divinity, Hi ory, and general |.iterature. Novels. 
Romances. and Works of Fiction, by the most esteemed Authors, 
many pab ished in 1849 and 1850, in excellent condition. Books in 
inc re Pictorial History of France, Copper and Steel 
Wood Engravings, an assortment of useful stationery, 
a Stationer retiring from business. Prints, F ishing: 
le, &e. th property of a Gentleman recently deceased. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


SOHO MINT, NEAR ~ BIRMINGHAM. 
The Soho Collection of Medals and Coins, and the whole of 


the Dies for the Medals and Specimen Coins, made at the 
Soho Mint. 





Y MESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY, at the | 


Soho Mint, near Birmingham, on TUESDAY, the 30th of 
April next, at 11 ‘o'clock, in Lots (by direction of the Executors of 
the late M. R. Boulton. 
COLLECTION of DIES for the Coins and Medals well known as 
thes ion, most beautifully executed, principally by the 
elebrated Kuchler, and by Droz and Philpp; also the Dies for 
many rare Coins hithe a considered as almost unique, including 

eorge ILI., ; a Britanniarum Penny; many Speci- 
yposed C oins of various dates, and of the French Re- 
public, 1790 to 1792; a Pattern Halfpenny. , George IIL, by Droz, 
and Provincial Tokens. Also a CABINET of COINS and 
MEDALS, embracing Four Sets of the Soho Collection, and many 
others extremely rare. 
lay be viewed at the Mint, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
and on Mouday morning prior to the Sale. Catalogues, without 
¥hich no person can be admitted, may be obtained, at 18. each, of 
Messrs. Puller & Horsey, Billiter-street, London. 





|W EDNE DAY. 


| May 3, VALUABLE Bot 


Buxton and Derby mail passes the gate of the | 


| Opera- Glasses of fine 


| able Forge, afew Books on Na 


By 


| Valuable and Rare Assemblage of Fine Old 


| Native Princes, &c.—Al 


| ghen — early 


| ings, Market-street, Manchester,on Thursday and F 
1: 


| Goods, and other arti 
CE.- 


Esq., deceased)—the extremely valuable | 


 fpmgmetets »and Raphael.— Pictures Srom Spain. 
ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are 
4’ SELL AUCTION, at the Gallery. Pall Mall, 
May l,atl,a ~ snificent WORK. the B 
by Spagnoletto, from the Nunnery of St. Pa 
, Presented to that Molen aetakiiaeenens Gor iin 

’.; alsoa Holy Fami Raphael, from the Convent « 

hristi of Valladolid. On view two days prior. 


3,500 Volumes of Books. 


_on 
Ph 
of Corpu s 


R. L. A. LE WIS will SELL, at his Hows, 
Fleet-street, on KS RSDAY, May 2 


g Ency a De 
hica, 20 vols.— Westminster K 31 vols.— Bell's British Theatre, 
34 ang Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Ww orks, 5 vols —Sully's Memoirs. 
5 vols.—Henry and Andrews’s Great Britain, 15 vols.—Milner’s 
em _liistory, 5 vols.—Doddridge’s Works, 6 vols. 
WV orks. 7 vols.— Collection of 26 Tractsand Sermons relating to the 
Pretender, Autograph Letters. ¢ &e. 


Fine Tele scopes and other &¢ Scientific Instr uments and Appa- 
_— Ned cts of Natural History, and Miscellanies. 
M& J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

TION, bs ‘his Gres at Room, 38, King. street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, May 3, at 120’clock, A Miscellaneous Collection of 
OBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY and SCIENC E, comprising 
Exotic Coleoptera collected by Mr. A. WAKSZEWEIZ, in V +e 
8.A.—Birds and Animals in tazed Cases, Chinese Insects, &., 
capital Reflecting Telescope by Dollond, a Kefracting Ditto hr 
Ramsden, on stand, and several others by esteemed makers, double 
quality, Theodolite, 
Came 3lack’s Chemical Furnace, 
iral History, &ec.. two 
Organ, Cabinet of Coins, and Miscellaneous Articles. 

On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Sale of a Valuable Assi mblage of of Old Engravings, Drawings, 
Books. 
R. S. L. W ALT E R has the honour to pub- 


lish, that he is preparing for SALE Z 


Balance, Photographic Port- 


INGRAVINGS, 
DRAWINGS, and BOOKS, the genuine property of a Gentleman 


instructed to | 


Watts’s | 


Chemical Chest and | 


‘lutes, Flute | 


AUCTION, a | 
Né 


| who has devoted a long life in making the Collection, which is to | 


be sold in consequenee of the declining health of the owner. It | 


may be sufficient for the present to state, that there will be found 


| amongst the Prints fine impressions of Belisarius, Judgment of 


Hercules, Cupid, Caesar and Caliphornia, Romulus and Remus, 
others—fine specimens, after Raphael and the old masters, from 
the collection of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.—beautiful 


| &c., by Strange—early impressions by Woollett, after Wilson and | 


Prints after Watteau—Pencil Sketches by Frank Stone—some | 


Drawings by old masters—Coloured Drawings by modern Artists— 
a valuable and curious volume of ludian Drawings of Portraits of 
—a few Etchings by Waterloo, &c.—a fine proof by Raphael Mor- 
impressions after Wilkie — Hogarth’s Hudibras, 
Analysis of Beauty, &c. 

‘he following are a few of the many scarce, curious, and costly 
Old Books :—Ovid’s Invective a ist Ibis, &..L. —Turberville’s 
Ovid, B.L.—P. Fletcher’s Poeti Works, ‘sto. - Les! eUs, ke de 
Titulo Mari Scotorum, 4to.—Blarrovini N idos zon’s 
W orkes of C hirurgerie, 1543—Contes et No wee alles de <r ‘ Fonta aine, 
2 vols. on vellum—Le Fondement des Titres de Noblesse 

atinee—Head’s English Rogue, 4 vols.—Doleman on 

, and Rpg Reply—D’Urfy’s Pills to purge 

“ly, 6vols.—Horace, by Dx ant—the New Testament, 

and 1547—La nat de la Rose, 1527—Braithwait’s Honest 
Ghost, &c., and many others. 

The Sale will take place at the Large Room in News = 's Build- 

d the 9th 

ay Pronto, and the collection may be inepected on 


ne Sth M 
talogues are , ndy by Monda 
instant, and may be had on ay paticolden to the 
Ann’s-square, Manchester. 
Apeil i9th, 1850. 


and 10th 

Wednesda 
; y. the 20th 
Auctioneer, St. 





iT, EONARD & CUN {NINGHAM, AvoTIONEERS, 


No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, 
*x* Consignments of Books, ain tings, 
cles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction, 


NoTI -The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 


| held the first week in June and December of eg ach year, 


‘O BE SOLD.—A very excellent AZIMUTH 
and ALTITUDE INSTRU MENT, the Circles 18 inches dia- 
meter, divided on silver to 5 minutes 
microscopes to 5 seconds; the Object-Gilass by the elder Tulley, 
2 inches and one-fifth clear aperture and 30 inches foeus, with 
Ether Level, in every way complete. Also, a fine CHRONO- 
METER WATCH, by Arnold. 
Address, EZ, Simmon’ 3 


(THE DEC ay a “T R. ADI T ri NAL FAITH, 

and the RE-ESTABLISHMENT of FAITH upon P HI. 
LOSOPHY: Two Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South 
Place. By aaae IKESON, f. 

e press, by the same Author, 

THREE LEC ‘URES, also delivered at Fins- 
peer Shee :—Rational Faith, an Argument addressed ot —_ 

Religious Classes.—1I. The Value of Rational Religious Fai 
III. Method of Developing the Religion of Nature. 

London: John C moiannn 142, Strand. 


Libra y, 64, Edgew are-road, 


h— 
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! 
ate Fancy 


M 


| gilt —_ price 6d. ; 


exander’s Battles after Le Brun, by Audran | 


leursii | 


| This day is published. 


Sixth Monthly Part, price ls. on sien 30th of Ary real 


TOTES and QUERIES; aMEDIUM of 
* INTERCOMMUNICATION for LITERARY f 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES snd GENEALOGISTS. 
SATURDAY. price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A Specimen Number sent 

eipt of Four Postage 8 amps. 

rts Ll, and LL. having been reprinted, complete sets may again 

d, 


George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


— Lene | BY MR. F. KNIGHT anu NT. 
ust ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. price = 
‘THE FOU RH EST AT E: A HISTORY of 
NEWSPAP gas and of the LIBE a? is of the PRESS. 
F. KNIGHT HUNT. 

“ We anticipate . y sde circulation for these ne resting volumes, 
There is no one connected with literature or the press, no devotee 
to politics, no student of history, no lover of liberty, who ought not 
to welcome a work so agreeably written on a subject hitherto 
unjustifiably meglorted. Daily News. 

vid Bogue, Fleet-street. 


—— 





NEW WORK BY MR. ANGUS B. -~ or 
ust ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2 
I EONARD LINDSAY;; or, the STORY of a 
4 BUCCANEER 
By ANGUS B. REACH. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street. 
MR. “CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5¢., with Portrait of the Author, 
E ‘GERIA ; or, the SPIRIT of NATURE: and 
other P’ OEMS. By CHARLES MACKAY, L.L.D. 
David Bogue, F leet-street. 
MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NEW 
On April 30, in post 8vo. price 1 1 
MONTH at CONSTANT INOPLE, By 
ALBERT SMITH. With Illustrations, from Original 
Sketches on Steeland Wood. 
david Bogue, Fleet-street. 
“Just published, 2 vols. imperial _ with 50 Plates, handsomely 
bound in cloth, Ql. 128. 6e 
W ANDERINGS of a Pp ILGRIM in search of 
the PICTURESQUE, during Four-and-twenty Years in 
the EAST ; with REVELATIONS of LIFE in the ZENANA, 


eye 
uy 4 uw” 
Th 2 mg with Sketches from Nature 
Pelham Richardson. 23, Cornhill ; and the Author, No. 1, West- 
a W Festhe purne-g 
STY THE QUEEN h as honoured ae Bd ork b 
her most gr racious acceptance. and the HON, THE URT O 
DIR&CTORS of the East India Company have bestowed upon it 





hey K. 


| the full extent of their patronage. 


am. ALISON'S pews. 

This day is published, Vol. 

POLITIC AL MISCEL- 
By ARC HIBALD ALISON, L.L.D. 

To be ees | Monthly. in Three Vols. demy 

ach Volume. 
Volume II, will be published on Ist June. 
William B lack wood & Sons, E dinburgh and London. _ 


SCRIPTURE RULE OF MARRIAGES, 
in pon 8vo. price Swepence 


0s. per hundred, 


Ag 


ss4rs. 


4 LANEOUS 


8yvo. price 158. 


; la. 6d. per 


| ] ET US U PHOLD the SCRIPTURE RULE 
4 


and read off by mi crometer | 


| The fire tof *THE SELECT 





of MARRIAGES. 
By the Rev. 
London : ae 


A Ea aA Address to Englishmen. 
BNER W. BROWN, M.A 


169, F leet- street. 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS FOR MAY i 
ARRIAGE;; its Origin, Uses, and Duties. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM BRUCE, of Edinburgh. &vo. sewed 
by post, ls. (Now ready.) 

FLOWERS ; their Moral Language and 
Poetry. By H. G. ADAMS. 300 pages, 32mo., with two En- 
gravings on Steel, elegant oan h. gilt edges, price 18. 6d. ; by post, 28. 

3. The COLONIST in AUSTRALIA ; or, the 
Adventures of Godfrey Arabin. The 4th of Slater’s Shilling 
Library. 12mo. elegant fancy boards, 14. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

4. The BUCCANEER, and other Poems. By 

cloth 


R. H. DANA. The 2ist of Slater's Shilling Series. 1émo. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By HENRICH 
ZSCHOKKE. The 10th of Slater's Home Library. 12mo. fancy 
covers, 6d. each. 

§. The HONEY BEE;; with Hints on Hives. 
The 2nd of Slater’s Sixpenny Hand-books. 16mo. cloth. 
George Slater, 252, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


AY 


} gilt, 1s. 





THE CAXTON MEMORIAL. 


Preparing for immediate Publication, by Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON, 137, Regent Street, 


WILLIAM CAXTON EXAMINING THE FIRST PROOF SHEET FROM HIS 
PRINTING PRESS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


From the celebrated Picture (NOW ON VIEW in the NEW WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION 





A.D. 1474. 


By E, H. WEHNERT, Ese. 


No. 53, Pantin MALL,) 


To be engraved in the highest style of Mezzotinto by F. Bacon, Esq., the size of ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ viz., 284 in. by 22} in. high. 
Artist’s Proofs, 8/. 8s. ; Proofs before Letters, 6/. 6s.; Lettered Proofs, 41. 4s.; Plain Prints, 2/. 2s. 
Gentlemen desirous of securing early impressions are requested to insert their Names in the Subscription Book, which is now open at the Publishers, 
Messrs. HERING & REMINGTON, 137, Regent-street, London, 





THE ATHENZUM 





st published, post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth lettered, 
QKE TC HES of INDIA; with NOTES on the 
. SEASONS, SCENERY, and SOCIETY of BOMBAY. By 
HENKY MOSES, M.D. With a View of Bombay. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








PR LAR EDUCATION. 
st published, 8vo. price 1s. 6d. ——s 

} Ow MU CH LONGER ARE WE TO 

ce TEACHING nothing more than what was 

TAUGHT TWO or THREE CENTURIES AGO? or, Ought not 

our high t lucation to embrace the whole range of our present 

Knowlec ind, Ougiit not the Education of all Classes to have a 

direct reference to the wants of our iree, busy, and enlightened 
Age? By M. E. 

London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
New and revised Edition, 2 Le sy | See. Now ready, Vol. VIII. 


SA“ ACRED HISTORY cm ‘BIOGRAPHY, from 

he ANTEDILUVIAN PERIOD to the Time "of the 
P ROPHE t MALACHLI; with a Dissertation on the Claims and 

Ises of Sacre History. Edited by the Rev. F. A. COX, 
DD. LL.D. 

Shortly, Vol. 

HISTORY of GREEK iL ITERATU RE. 

the Ion. Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L., and others. 
John J.C tiffin & Co. London; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


By 


_PXPBRIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just publi a New Edition, corrected to March, 1850, large 8vo. 
i pages, ‘itusteated by about 1 ,200 Figures, price 28, (or 2s. 
y post), 


( ‘RIFFIN’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
of CHE SN At, and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
PU a ° HEMICAL TESTS, COLLECTION of MINERAL s: 
&c. &. cluding the Newest Inventions, aud every requisite for 
ional Chemist, the Amateur, the Schoolmaster, the 
and the Manufacturing Chemist. 
iviftin & Co. Chemical Museum, 53, Baker- street, Port- 
man-square, London; and Richard Griffin & Co. Glasgow 
** Merchants supplied with Chemicals and Instruments for 
Foreign Mining and Smelting establishments. 


: ; PROFESSOR BALFOUR’S BOTANY. 
In crown Svo0. pp. 664, with 831 Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. cloth, gilt, 


MANUAL of BOTANY. By Joun Hutton 
BALFOUR, M.D, F.L.S. R.S.B. &c., Professor of Medicine 
and Botany in the University of Edinburgh, 
Anatomy, Organograpby, and Physic 
Botany, Taxonomy, or the Classific 
Geographical Botany.— Part IV. k 


of Microscope in Collecting 
Index and Glossary. 

J. J. Griffin & Co. 53, 
Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 


&e. 
Baker street, Portman-square, and R. 





Published this day, Second Edition, price 2s. 8. Ca, 


SYSTEM of SHORT-HAND, more easily 


attained, and one- qpive bei fer, than the moat popular system 


extant. which is added, 
A Syste de of SHORT- HAND adapted for VERBATIM 


WRITI nd taking COP ioe: $3 REPORTS without the neces- 
sity of TRANSC RIBING for the PRESS. 
By J. BEST DAVIDSON, 

“ A genuine production by a master of his art. 

an experienced and able reporter. 
The former system m = be ad separate at 22. 
y the same Auth lition, price Is. 6d. 

HE DIFFICULT TE 'S of ENGLISH 
ena a AM MAR REMOVED; witha TREATISE on PUNC- 

pe ti is a with remarkable clearness.”—Critic. 

“It is exceedingly ingenious and easy.”— Halifax Guardian. 

London : Simpkin & Co. ; Buckton, Leeds; and all Booksellers. 


N ISS R. MITFORD’S FRAGMENTS on 

(EUVRES d@ALEXANDRE DUMAS, choisis & uss 
de la Jeunesse. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Cannizzario: Classic Readings in Italian Litera- 
tare, with Critical and Explanatory Notes, &c. 8vo. cloth, 103. 

Roche: Les Poétes Frangais, depuis le Moyen 
Age jusqu’é nos Jours. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Roche: Les Prosateurs Frangais, depuis le Moyen 
Age jusqu’d nos Jours, 12mo. cloth, 7s. 

Roche: Histoire d’ Angleterre, adoptée par l'Uni- 
versité de France, 2 vols, Svo, 12s. 

Histoire de France. Par A. Roche (Moyen 
Age) et Philaréte Chasles (Temps Modernes). 2 vols. Syo. Paris, 


Mr. Davidson is 
Morning Herald. 





P. Rolandi, Foreign Library, Berners-street, London. 


WEDENBORG’S APOCALYPSE 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8y0. 128.4 


SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL 


being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 


SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 

Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be a on appli- 
cation. W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn 


Just published, royal 8vo. pp. 312, price 68. 6d. 


NEW ELUCIDATION ofthe PRINCIPLES 

of SPEECH and ELOCUTION; including Instructions and 
Exercises for the correction of Imperfect and b ria & Im- 
pone Utterance, Diagrams, Notations, &c. ALEXANDER 

ELVILLE BELL, F.R.S.S.A, &e., Professor of Sian 
Edinburgh. 

Extracts from Notices and Rev riews »—"* A very ohio publication, 
and one that was much wanted.”—" It should in the hands of 
every teacher in the country....As a _, for articulation it 
is invaluable.”—* Of great use to the probationer, for the minister, 
or to thoee who a aod pe in public speaking. ’"—“* The observa; 
tions on st agen t of speech are very judicious.” 

sa salmaaa a on the art of reading, it must take the 
le on both sides of the Tweed.”—* Evidently the result of labo- 
rious study, and presents, not only practical exercises, but pe 
considered theories and principles.”—“ The most complete work of 
the kind that has yet appeared.”—* Full of matter.” 


Sheets of Notices and Table of Contents may be obtained of the 
Publishers, Hamilton, Adams & Co. London, ’ 











In a few days, in 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. WARBURTON’s 
REGINALD HASTINGS, an Historical Romance, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
* As an historical romancist Mr. Warburton takes a first wrangler’s rank.” Literary Gazette.—“ Reginald is 
approach to Scott’s marvellous creations than we have read.” Critic.—* In manliness of style and mastery of sy 
Warburton comes nearer to Sir Walter Scott than any writer of modern times. ” Atlas.—** The characters are de} 
with admirable distinctness.” John Bull.—‘* Developed with wondrous power.” Britannia.—** No historica) tale ¢ 
power has been written since Sir Walter Scott.” Messengcr.—** The battles are strikingly powerful, with a | 
air.” Naval and Military Gazette.—** Without losing one jot of histerical accuracy, the work abounds with 
wildness of romance.”"—Morning Herald. 
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Also just Published, in 3 vols. 


SIN AND SORROW. A TALE. 


** No gloom of woe or want, 
The radiance can abate, 
Where Heaven delights to haunt.”—Christian Year. 


Henry Coizurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





THE NEW WORK ON NINEVEH. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound, 


NOTES FROM NINEVEH; 
AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA, 


By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER. 

These Travels embrace not only Nineveh and its antiquities, but various new and interesting particulars respecting thy 
Yezidees, the Nestorians and Oriental Christians, as well as notices of the country between Mosul and Aleppo, which ha 
been explored by few European travellers. The work also comprises remarks on the hypothesis advocated by Major 
Rawlinson as regards the early Assyrian kings. 

Hewry Co.surn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 


On Wednesday next, post vo. 16s. 
THE HANDBOOK OF LONDON; 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, FS.A. 


Past and Present. 
* A NEW EDITION, thoroughly revised, not abridged, but compressed, WITH AN INDEX OF 
in One compact Volume. 





NAMES, 


** To this ‘ Handbook of London’ the praise of being mcst instructive as well as entertaining cannot be denied. * * 
It is a dictionary in which any building, street, institution, or other particular of London topography may be looked ow 
and found in its alphabetical place, with its whercabouts, its history, nature, contents, inhabitants, changes and modifica 
tions, succinctly given; and subjoined, any passages that contain facts, dates, allusions, or anecdotes illustrative of it.” 
Quarterly Revie. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
With the Sanction of the Society of Arts and the Committee of the Ancient and Mediaval Exhibition, 


|A Beseription of the Corks of Anetent an 
Mediarhal Art, 


COLLECTED AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS IN 1850; 
WITH HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS ON TIE VARIOUS ARTS AND NOTICES OF THE ARTISTS. 
By AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, Honorary Secretary. 


The Work will be handsomely printed in super-royal 8vo., and will be amply illustrated with Wood Engravings, 
by P. H. Dg La Morte. 


GeorcE Bett, 186, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, Part I. 8vo. price 7s. 


PHYSICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES ON 
THE DYNAMICS 


OF 


MAGNETISM, ELECTRICITY, HEAT, LIGHT, CRYSTAL 


LIZATION, and CHEMISM, 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO VITAL FORCE. 


By BARON CHARLES VON REICHENBACH. 
The complete Work, from the German Second Edition; with the Addition of a Prerack and Critical Not3s, 
By JOHN ASHBURNER, M.D. 
Illustrated with Woodcuts. To be completed in 1 vol. 8vo. 





Hiprouyts Bariibre, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
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= ry + r + on Pa > . 
» HE LAW OF STORMS.—The PROGRESS 
CHEAP EDITION OF JANE EYRE.’ of the DEY ELOP EMENT of the LAW of STORMS an nd of 
. . the VARIASB! VIN DS ; with the Practic al Application of the 
} In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. small post 8vo. price 6s. in embossed cloth, Subject to NAV ity ATION. By Lieut-Colonel WILL t AM REID, 
S Bb. F.R.S. of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Price 


The FOURTH EDITION of maae John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 


P | A N EK E y R _, i eat published, This d Edition, price 7s. 


‘HE LITTLE ENGLISH FLORA; or, a 

























By CURRER BELL, Author of ‘ Shirley.’ Botanical and Pcpular Account of all our common Field 
Flowers, with Engravin xs on Steel of eve ry Species, and numerous 
ahi London: Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. Woodeuts. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
bi igher Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; D. Francis, 21, 
Subject Mp. Mile End-road ; and all Booksellers. 
: Gelineate4 On the 30th inst. will be published, (to be continued Monthly, with the Magazines,) a 
le of greater price 2d., or Stamped, 3d., THE Just published, 


Sh military 


“att | TOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT | LE kod IRVING.” Iiustrated with Si Etehinge 


on Steal, a Drawings by Fetix Darvey, of New York. Crown 
8vo. Price 
EVENTS Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 
Being a Monthly Supplement to ‘Household Words.’ NEARLY READY, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. CHOICE EXAMPLES 


OF 





Orrick, 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NortH, STRAND, (where Prospectuses may be had,) and all Booksellers. 


Early in May, A R T-W 0 R K M A N S H IP, 
+ L A R E N D O N : SELECTED FROM THE EXHIBITION OF 











A TALE. Aucient and Mediaeval Art 
By WESIAN DSSSWORTE. AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
IA 3 vols. post 8vo, A Prospectus, containing a Specimen of the Illustrations, will 
the London: SIMPKIN, MarsHatt & Co. be sent on receipt of two postage stamps. 
Joseph Cundall, 21, Old Bond-street. 
wai WAR IN HUNGARY. TO FRENCH } MASTERS, SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
0, which ba Just published, Vol. I. price 10s. 6d. (to be completed in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s.) sASY FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Just ciate canefully revised, with copious Exercises, the 


MEMOIRS OF THE E PORQUE ET" 8 NE W PARISIAN 
- om ~~ i —— , G "rice 38. 6 1is Grammar is by far e 
— WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN HUNGARY, [ate erertan teactes ever ret published. 1 carefull 


agrammatical and conversational knowledge of both the languages. 


By GENERAL KLAPKA. Key to Exercises in ditto. 1s, 
Late Secretary-at-War of the Hungarian Commonwealth, and Commandant of the Fortress of Komorn. P Also, 
. hat 4 co Conversational Exercises to the above. Just out, 
london: CHARLES GILPIN, 5, Bishopsgate Without. Edinburgh: A.& C. Buackx. Dublin: J. B. Gruprn, | 22. 62. 


F. _de _Ferqust, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden; and all 


NOTICE.—PARLOUR LIBRARY. a 


WORKS BY THE REV. “JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
. This day is published, new edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. in cloth, 
|AMES, 


The Subscribers are requested to take Notice that they may obtain in this Series aes ( UR FATHER.” A Manvat or FamiIty 
Prayer, for General and Special Occasions ; with Short 

lenied, * * T ‘HIN( (TO \ R TT TSN IOS nr Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages fur Reflection. 

e looked out W AS ae eS 1 \ N G S SKE TCH-BOOK. Fou CT U RES < _ -% in feap. 8vo, price 9a. cloth, KS 

ind moditice LEC SS on the SEVEN CHURCH 

tive of . NOW READY. of ASIA F A MINOR, being a Third Volume of APOCALYPTIC 

- ‘ nN A ee 8 Ch 

erly Reviee. This Beries is illustrated by beautiful Wood Engravings, repre- 

AND JUST READY, senting the present state of the Apostolic Churches, 


Also, 
? THANKSGIVING, price Is. 6d. 
_TALES OF A TRAVELLER and BRACEBRIDGE HALL. | (AMIN Hon Tif Dav. a 0 
isannouncement is considered necessary, as there are other Editions at the same price, and it be di ble t e 2 
specify PARLOUR LIBRARY EDITION, to hoop este — stiches: ——__ _ _~* — la 
This day is published, price 

and Srums & M‘Intyre, London and Belfast. OMANISM IN ENGLAND”—The 
y REDEMPTORIST FATHERS of ST. MARY'S, 
Mvpie’s Liprary, Arnit 27. CLAPHAM ; in a Series of Letters. 


NEW WORKS ADDED THIS MONTH The CELEBRATED PROVESTANT  DIS- 


CUSSION between Dr. CUMMING and Mr. FRENCH, held at 
Hammersmith in 1839, 
TO “The subject (pro and con) is all but exhousnd.” 
; s a ° eo =: Thurch —s! State Gazette, 
“A compendium of argument.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Nl U Di E Ss SE LECT LI BQ RA R Y; “ No clergyman’s library can be complete wane it.” 


P Bell's Messenger. 
gravings, 














Ditton, 





TISTS, 








Ty ri 7 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBUR y.89U. ARE. ence ee ES, Te OS. 6 ee 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
All handsomely bound and gilt, price 2s. 6d. each, 

———— § |. Ausoy’s Essays. Fifty Copies. 12. LarxG’s OBSERVATIONS ON Evrorg. | 27. SypNeY SMITR’s Mona PaiLosoPRyY This day is published, Second Edition, 

2 Wuurusa'’s NUREMBERG. Fifty | 13. Invina’s Successors oF Manomert. | 28. Lirg or ANDREW COMBR, I OW TO WIN LOVE; or, Ruopa’ 's Lesson. 

Copies. 14. Ways or THE Hour. 29. TreNxcu’s St. Jony. “ A very captivating story. *— Morning Post. 
4. macivias’ J Evctaso, New Edit. | 16. Tas Roman, a Poem. 30. Paynr’s THEOLOGY. line" Laterary Ui descriptive talent, and pure morality in every 
e Hundred Copies. 16. Sinr’s CBYLON. 31. CLARKSON’s INDIA. ast h t for children ought tobe.” 
4 Regivatp Hastings. One Hundred | 17, Compton MERIVALE. 32. Lire or Jostas WILSON, ee “Yo uglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
5 A. a ‘ak 18. THE AGE AND ITS ARCHITECTS. 33. Lire oF THE DuKB oF KENT. _ 
Iv BARBARY, by a Lapy. 19, MAcKAY’s Eckaia. LgonarD Linpsay. 

——— Estat, by F. K.| 20. Tug InitT1a.s. 35. Sin AND SoRROW. Sie cma Tougn. Mr, Mawson Cacsane, 
21. THe RirLe RANGERS, 36. Hyitox House. t tale, per ned in a fair mood, and such as will makea 
STAL 7. Browsine’s Cunistwas Evs. 22. Kiapka’s Wark IN HonGary. 37. QuaRTERLY Review, No. CLXXIL | rare An for @ chi aS — , 


ee 8 Stare TRIALS. 23, CaTHcart’s WaR In Russia. Fifty Copies. 
nM IVALB's History OF RoMB. 24, LARDNER’s RaILwar Economy. 38. EpinpurcH Review,No.CLXXXIV. ‘ ’ 
" URB’s ANCIENT GREECE. 25. CoLERIpDGR’s Essays, New Series. Fifty Copies. THE ADVENTURES OF A DANCING DOG. 
R's EasTER OFFERING. 26. SHILLINGLAW’s ARCTIC VOYAGES, pre E’S WARNING;; or, Minp your TEu- 


ay additional copies of ‘ Layard’s Nineveh, ‘ Curzon’s Levant,’ ‘ Lives of the Chief Justices,’ ‘ Southey,’‘ Chalmers,’ | ~ « 4 a ey a caows 


N Y OLD PUPILS. By By the Author of ‘My 
, Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. Schoolboy Days,’ &c. 

The best and newest k fi f TIME; 
tenes at Tw ewest works are EXCHANGED WEEKLY (free of expense) in every part of London and its neigh- LEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawtnc-Room 
Fm Gon IMEAS per —o per annum.—Country Subscription: 15 vols. (all new), or 24 vols. six months after publication, pees for Private Representation by the Young. By A 


° . ’ . . . . . . LA 
Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Public Libraries supplied, Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, 








— ferschel’s Astronomy,’ * Modern Painters,’ ‘Woman in France,’ ‘Madame Pulszky’s Memoirs,’ ‘The Village 
otary, Antonina,’ ‘ Pride and Irresolution,’ ‘ The Scottish Cavalier,’ &c. &e. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


ON THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 


THE MOLLUSCA. 
BY LOVELL REEVE, F.L.S. 


Soc. Hist. Nat. Wirtemb. Corresp., Lye. Hist. Nat. Nov- 
Ebor. Corresp., 


———~- -— 


cial TICK A. : 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the SHELLS of Molluseous 
que. Illustrated chiefly from the Museum of Hucn Cumine 
¥.L.S., the result of more than thirty of the best years of his 
life engaged i in arduous and hazardous personal exertions.dredging, 
diving, wading, and wandering, under the Equator and through 
the temperate zones, in the labour of collecting. 
Published monthly in Quarto Parts, each containing 16 pages, 
with eight coloured Plates, price 10s. 





(Part 85 this day. 


Sold - in Monographs. 
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CHITON ........ ovat 2 BM. cscecvicee tO 28 
CHITONELLUS ...... 0 1 6) PaLupomus........0 4 0 
CONUS .cccccocccee 3 O O] Puctuncutus...... O11 6 
CORBULA .....200. 0 6 O|PHorus ...... oon O 40 
CRASSATELLA ...... 0 4 | PLEUROTOMA ...... 210 6 
CYPRAA ..... 114 0| PurpuRA...... sooo O17: 0 
CYPRICARDIA ...... 0 3 ©) PYRULA ........0 Oll 6 
DELPHINULA ...... 0 G6 6] Rangua..........010 6 
DOLIOM., ..ceeceee 0 10 6| RICINULA.......00. 08 0 
TEBURBA .cccescees O 1 6) TURBINELLA ...... 017 0 
FAScioLaRia OD DB TE i decinceceses 15 0 
PGES acccceaenssis OD Cr cicaccccsccce 017 0 
Fosus ..... ecvewes 1 6 6| TURRITELLA ... 014 0 
GLavconome ...... 0 1 6) VoLuTA ...... " 180 


The genera BULIMUS and ACHATINA now ready. 


“*Since the discovery of inter- ramen America, and the diffusion 
of our empire into newly discovered lands, the science of conchology 
has received important aid from inland workers, dependent rather 
on communicated materials. The principal | of these are Lister, 
Seba, Martyn, Gualter, Linnwus, Martini, Chemnitz, Bruguicre, 
Lamarck, Broderip, Gray, Sowerby, and lastly, Lovell Reeve, whose 
ponderous tomes, so admirab ly illustrated by the younger Sowerby, 

all be a lasting monument of patient industry and sound cr’ itical 
discernment.”— Morning Post. 

“ This great work is intended to embrace a complete description 
and illustration of the shells of molluscous animals ; and so far as 
we have seen, it is not such as to disap’ the large expectations 
that have been formed respecting it. figures of the shells are 
all of full size ; in the descriptions a careful analysis is given of the 
labours of others; and the author has spared no pains to make the 
work a standard authority on the subject of which it treats.” 

Athenrum. 

“ The figures, by Mr. Sowerby, are of the natural size, and most 
accurately coloured; the text abounds with important criticisms 
and synonyms, whilst it embodies a vast amount of information 
on the habits, modes of developement, and progress of growth ; to- 
gether with the localities and circumstances of habitation, resulting 
trom the communicated experience of Mr. Cuming.” 

Literary Gazette. 


CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA ; 
or, COMPLETE SYSTEM of GENERA, illustrated with 300 
Plates of upwards of 1,500 Figures of Shells. 

*x* In two 4to. vols. cloth, price 102. coloured ; 6l. plain. 
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“ The work before us is designed to promote a more > Philosophical 
spirit of Seauity inte the nature and origin of shells. 
Ecclesiastical Review. 
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ae LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1850. 


REVIEWS 
THE POETRY OF YOUNG —* —- 
Poems and Lyrics, §c. By D. F. 
i. Dublin, M‘Glashan. 


[r is perhaps impossible to premise the con- 
ditions that are essential to the existence of a 

tical era. Still, there are at all periods signs 
of the times which in a general way may be 
considered as symptomatic of its advent or the 
contrary, —more especially of the latter. The 
Genius of Eloquence, for example, and that of 
Poetry seem each respectively by their pre- 
sence to affirm the absence of the other. We 
se the orators of Ancient Greece severed bya 
century from its dramatists,—by aseries of them 
from its lyrists and its Homer; the Augustan 
ave setting in only when eloquence had perished 
gith Cicero and the Republic ; the Mirabeaus 
and the galaxy of the Girondins seizing on the 
intellectual heights of France and trampling 
down the Muse into the comparatively narrow 
dimensions of an André Chénier ; and finally, 
in our own country, the Chathams, Burkes, 
Fox’s, Sheridans, Grattans, Cannings, 
monopolizing the poetic waste of the eighteenth 


century. Hence the inference in a general 





&c., | 
| may illustrate the verse-making power of a 


sense may be recognized as sound, and we may | 
regard the presence of these great oral teachers | 


of mankind as habitually postponing the ap- 
proach of those other luminaries who form the 
second member of an illustrious Dioscuri. As 
these rise, the others set,—and vice versd. 
Nevertheless, eloquence is a species of poetry : 
—and hence it is that it displaces the true type 
or is displaced by it. 
“one soul” between them, but a spiritual aiii- 
nity sufficient both to assimilate and to separate 
them. Many diverse arts and sciences, the 
highest in their kinds, may flourish contempo- 
raneously—the most positive and material along 


There is not perhaps | 


with the most spiritual and transcendental; but | 


there are prohibited degrees of kindred within | 


which it would appear that others, at least so 
far as experience warrants, cannot thus pair to- 
gether :—and the case alluded to is perhaps one 
of the most prominent. 

Of the action of this law, and more especially 
in the instance referred to, even Ireland, young 
a she yet is in her intellectual career, contri- 
butes her illustration. 
justly, to having produced within nearly the 
last hundred years, orators who in number and 
eminence may compete with the most distin- 
guished of that distinguished class in any other 
country of modern times. But she incurs the 
natural consequence,— and has given to the 
world in that period but two poets, Goldsmith 
and Moore. 

The oratorical era, however, even in Ireland 
has for now some twenty years been on the 
Wane ; not certainly as indicated by the number 
if her aspirants to eloquence, which is still 
legion, but by the quality. In this respect— 
litle as some of our brethren at the other side 
ofthe Channel may relish the implied subjection 
‘0 one common Jurisdiction—the Celtic mind 
dbeys, though under various modifications, the 
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sume psychological law that influences the 
xon. In Great Britain the orator is coming 
to be gradually replaced by the debater,—in 
Ireland by the declaimer. \ But declamation 
and a certain species of verse are, as we have 
already intimated, by no means incompatible, 
and the cadence and spurious passion of the 
one naturally leads to the rhythm and written 
thetoric of the other. This literary phase would 
pethaps under all circumstances have charac- 
rized the decline of the oratorical age in 
Ireland; but the political agitations in that 


She lays claim, and | 





country, prolonged and eventually pushed to a 
crisis, gave it a factitious impulse which ex- 
tended it far beyond its natural limits. Hence 
the productions of the Young Ireland Muse. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that it is not 
our intention to canvass the merits of this school 
of verse beyond what is necessary for our pre- 
sent purpose. It has been already dealt with 
both in this journal and elsewhere ; and we be- 
lieve the judgment that has been passed on it 
has been acceded to by even many of those who 
had most distinguished themselves as its mem- 
bers. The clever fire-eating style of this flashy 
Garde Mobile of songsters has been recognized ; 
whilst, at the same time, by the divine law of 
genuine song, the boy-bards have been as bards 
disbanded, and their verses condemned to the 
categories of the lampoon and the pasquinade. 
The poetical system, if poetical it can be called, 
which they adopted, was of necessity as fac- 
titious and fugitive as the political passion which 
called it forth,—and which, even when sincere, is 
not the true inspiration of the Muse. Its natural 
sphere is the rostrum. acit indignatio versum 
is doubtless a truth, even where the provocation 
of politics is the source. Nay, Billingsgate itself 


strong emotion. The poissarde when inspired 
by strife will break involuntarily into trope and 
metre. 
be made, poetry, properly so called, is not. The 
true application of the Latin maxim may be 
found in the works of him who propounded it. 
Juvenal was a satirist, not a bard. The young 
Ireland writers were satirical versifiers, not in 
anywise masters of the lyre. 

Yet, we shall be altogether misapprehended 





| 


But though in each case verses may | 


if it be supposed that we do not regard the | 


young men of this school as having been far 
superior, as a body, in talent and attainments 
to the youth of any previous generation in the 
sister country. They belonged to a more ad- 


vanced age, and evinced this in spite of their | 


absurdities. During the last twenty years the 
progress of intellect even in Ireland, and not- 
withstanding adverse casualties, had on the 
whole been signally accelerated, and the domain 
of knowledge and speculation considerably en- 
larged. But this mental power thus acquired 


was as yet jejune and vainglorious; and hence, | 


craving an immature display, flung itself into 


that Curtian abyss of Irish ambition, Irish poli- 
tics — a chasm that seems destined never to 


close, though a perennial succession of victims | 
should continue to precipitate themselves into | 


its insatiable jaws, and so perish. 

The worst feature still in the literary mind of 
Ireland—though it at length gives some signs 
of disappearing—is its morbid desire to foster a 
paradoxical spirit of provincial nationality—or 
rather the affectation of it, which is worse—to 
propagate the belief that this sectarian patriotism 
is the basis of the prose writer and of the poet, 
and that their missions are to labour, not for 
mankind, but for a race. This political favour- 
itism, even on a truly national scale, is incon- 


The ground must be measured back in order to 
arrive at the true starting-post. Still, the demise 
of the school itself as a body is so far a favourable 
omen; whilst the fact that it evanesced alon 
with the political movement which gave it birth 
sufficiently attests its unspiritual and accidental 
nature. It died materially, and rendered up 
no soul,—not even the animula vagula of the 
heathen, whose diffident faith could speak only 
in diminutives. 

We will not, however, say that some one or 
two of the writers under this system have 
not as poets survived its decease ; but then, it 
has been in despite of that system, and by more 
or less eschewing it. Mangan was perhaps 
one of these,—but rather as judged by some 
scattered indications to be culled amongst his 
pages than by any more substantive proofs. 
Most of his pieces are translations, and from 
Irish reliques; the prescribed models and sub- 
jects under the Young Ireland régime, as were 
Greek and Roman stories to the patriots of the 
first French Revolution,—and not less prepos- 
terous. The system accordingly doomed him 
to be an interpreter rather than an original 
writer,—at best the poet-paraphrast of the rude 
efforts in verse of a dead language, that never 
lived in a literary sense, and never can come to 
life in any save a philological one, and that 
remotely. Yet here and there we catch an 
affiatus of mind in the verses of Mangan, which 
possibly might have in time attested a true 
inspiration, had not his early and lamented 
death anticipated the solution of the question. 

Perhaps the only writer who, by the quality 
of his productions, as also by their continuity, 
can be said to have survived as a poet the 
Young Ireland school, is the author of the 
volume which heads our present notice. Whilst 
we find much that is obnoxious to criticism in 
Mr. M‘Carthy’s pages, it is with real pleasure 
that we at the same time recognize in them 
what we conceive to be the track of the true 
poetic mind. It is always pleasant to praise; 
especially so when the object of our commenda- 
tion is the mental produce of the sister country 
—a case, we must frankly avow, that does not 
too often present itself to take off the edge of 
the enjoyment. Criticism, in spite of what the 
criticized may think, or affirm, wearies of nothing 
so much as of dealing out censure. It is right to 
add, that we are the more ready to regard the 
promise of good fruit from Ireland with favour, 
—or justice, we might call it,—because we have 
not been insensible to the fact, that until within 
the last twenty years that country had never 
been placed by its rulers under those social 
conditions which are essential to the growth 
of good of any kind,—more especially of that 
significant portion of it, a healthy literature. 
Hence we are the more willing to regard this 
volume as an earnest of that growth. It is the first 
symptom of a transition from the elocutionary 
verse of the Young Ireland school to true poeti- 
cal expression,—and this is an indispensable 
preliminary. The nature of the subjects here 


sistent with the cosmopolitan tendencies of an | treated and the mode of treating them exem- 
enlightened age, and is more especially so with | plify in many cases this transit. The distinctly 


the world-wide sympathies of its poetry. 


It is | political thesis is, with few exceptions, eschewed 


certain, however, that to this spirit, false as it| or only indirectly alluded to. The slang of 


is, was due the Young Ireland school of verse, 
and the existence for the first time in that 
country of a species of literary community, 
such as it was, amongst whose effusions, how- 
ever meretricious and unsound, are to be found 
fragments of unquestionable power and occa- 
sionally of truth and beauty. But it is also 
equally certain that the existence of this band 
of writers has served to postpone the poetical 
era of Ireland, if such a future awaits it. It 
gave an impulse, but in the wrong direction. 





patriotism is less obtrusive. Provincialism and 
the preaching of sectarian doctrine are quelled. 
A larger circle of knowledge and scholarship 
than can possibly be gleaned from mere Celtism, 
is apparent. The metre, too, which under the 
Young Ireland régime was for the most part 
confined to one gait of going—a kind of saltatory 
rhythm or canter, that generally cleaves to him 
who has had long usage of it as does the same 
pace to the palfrey, at best an effeminate 
Pegasus—and which gives an intolerable mono- 
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tony to the clever ‘ Songs of the Nation’—is here 


repudiated. To this the author's natural and 
unbounded command over rhythm has evidently 
contributed. No “ custom,” we fancy, could in 
this respect “stale his infinite variety.”” But 
above all, the spirit that informs his thoughts 
—and here the poet’s transitional state is most 
apparent—is an omen of his emancipation. It 
is incomparably more free and excursive than 
when it served the Sycorax of political verse. 
It is no longer “rift imprisoned in a cloven 
pine’’; but can “lurk where the bee sucks,” and 
‘‘lie in a cowslip’s bell,” and “ do its spiriting 
gently,’ if it has not as yet attained full liberty. 

Of the four principal poems in this collection, 
the ‘Legend of Alice and Una’ is perhaps the 
best. It is inferior in very important respects 


to portions of several of the other pieces in the 
volume; but it is, on the whole, the most com- 
plete and artistic, —the most suited to the author's 
powers, as yet developed,—and amongst the most 
favourable specimens of his sway over rhythmical 
We give a few of its commencing 


modulation. 

stanzas.— 

Ah! the pleasant time hath vani 
doubtings banished 

All the graceful spirit-people, children of the earth and sea, 

Whom in days now dim and olden, when the world was 
fresh and golden, 

Every mortal could behold in haunted rath, and tower, and 
tree— 

They have vanished, they are banished—ah! how sad the 
loss for thee, 

Lonely Céim-an-cich ! 


shed, ere our wretched 


Still some sce are yet enchanted by the charms that 
Nature g a, 

Sti] are peopled, stillare haunted, by a graceful spirit band. 

Peace and brauty have their dwelling where the infant 
streams are welling, 

Where the mournful waves are knelling on Glengariff's coral 
strand, 

Or where, on Killarney’s mountains, Grace and Terror 
smuiling stand, 

Like sisters, hand in hand! 


Still we have a new romance in fire-ships through the tamed 
seas glancing, 
And the snorting and the prancing of the mighty engine 


steed ; 
Still, Astolpho-like, we wander through the boundless azure 
yonder, 
lizing what seemed fonder than the magic tales we read— 
Tales of wild Arabian woncer, where the fancy all is freed— 
Wilder far indeed! 


Now that Earth once more hath woken, and the trance of 
Time is broken, 

And the sweet word—Hope—is spoken, soft and sure, though 
none know how,— 

Could we—could we only : 
Real, 

Blended with the lost Tdeal, happy were the old world now— 

Yoman in its fond believing—man with ironarm and brow— 

Faith and Work its vow! 


e all these, the glories of the 


Yes! the Past shines clear and pleasant, and there 's glory 
in the Present; 
And the Future, like a crescent, lights the deepening sky of 
Ana that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker and the 
If the Renates and the Mitre join in sacred bonds sublime. 
With two glories shining o'er them, up the coming years 
they'll climb, 
Earth’s great evening as its prime! 

These graceful thoughts are as gracefully set 
to music. We would, however, here take occa- 
sion to suggest, that the faculty of rhythm itself 
may become a fatal facility and lead to mere 
instrumentation. In the instance just referred 
te, it is legitimately applied; but the theme and 
sentiment of song are frequently sacrificed in 
the writer's pages to little more than a species of 
phonetic capriccio, or musical freak. It isin the 
simpler forms of verse that the author discourses 
the most eloquent music. But this costs medi- 
tation and the passion of Art; and the volume 
before us tends at times to give the impression 
that its author reluctantly surrenders the 


sensuous luxury of mere vocal effusion—the | 


Lieder ohne Worte—for the songs and the words 
together. In ‘The Voyage of St. Brendan’—the 
last of the longer pieces—we have both. A 
simple versification, yet not the less musical, 
evoking a loftier strain of reflection and feeling, 
—we meet with fragments which, though in the 





to anything in the poem just referred to.—As 
for example the following verses. St. Brendan 
about to relate to the Abbess Ita, formerly the 
guardian of his childhood, the wonders of his 
voyage, thus preludes his narrative.-— 


Thou knowest, O my mother! how to thee 

The blessed Ercus led me when a boy, 
And how within thine arms and at thy knee 

I learned the lore that death cannot destroy ; 
And how I parted hence with bitter tears, 

And felt when turning from thy friendly door, 
In the reality of ripening years, 

My paradise of childhood was no more. 


I wept—but not with sin such tear-drops flow, 
I sighed—for earthly things with heaven entwine; 
Tears make the harvest of the heart to grow, 
And love, though human, is almost divine. 
The heart that loves not knows not how to pray; 
That eye can never smile that never weeps; 
‘Tis through our sighs Hope's kindling sunbeams play, 
And through our tears the bow of Promise peeps. 


I grew to manhood by the western wave, 
Among the mighty mountains on the shore; 
My bed the rock within sume natural cave, 
My food, whate’er the seas or seasons bore; 
My occupation, morn and noon and night: 
The only dream my hasty slumbers gave, 
Was Time's unheeding, unreturning flight, 
And the great world that lics beyond the grave. 


And thus, where’er I went, all things to me 
Assumed the one deep colour of my mind; 

Great nature's prayer rose from the murmuring sea, 
And sinful man sighed in the wintry wind. 

The thick-veiled clouds, by shedding many a tear, 
Like penitents, grew purified and bright, 

And, bravely struggling through earth's atmosphere, 
Passed to the regions of eternal light. 


I loved to watch the clouds now dark and dun, 
In long procession and funereal line, 
Pass with slow pace across the glorious sun, 
Like hooded monks before a cazzling shrine. 
And now with gentler beauty as they rolled 
Along the azure vault in gladsome May, 
Gleaming pure white, and edged with broidered gold, 
Like snowy vestments on the Virgin's day. 
And then I saw the mighty sea expand 
Like Time’s unmeasured and unfathomed waves, 
One with its tide-marks on the ridgy sand, 
The other with its line of weedy graves ; 
And as beyond the outstretched wave of time, 
The eye of Faith a brighter land may meet, 
So did I dream of some more sunny clime 
Beyond the waste of waters at my feet. 


This is conceived in the genuine spirit of poetry : 
—as is also the following picture of a young girl 
taking the veil.— 
Ethna awoke—a second, brighter dawn, 
Her mother’s fondling voice breathed in her ear ; 
Quick from her couch she started, as a fawn 
sounds from the heather when her dam is near. 
Each clasped the other in a long embrace— 
Each knew the other's heart did beat and bleed— 
Each kissed the warm tears from the other's face, 
And gave the consolation she did need. 


Oh! bitterest sacrifice the heart can make— 
That of a mother of her darling child— 
That of a child, who, for her Saviour’s sake, 
Leaves the fond face that o’er her cradle smiled. 
They who may think that God doth never need 
So great, so sad a sacrifice as this, 
While they take glory in their easier creed, 
Will feel and own the sacrifice it is. 
All is prepared—the sisters in the choir— 
The mitred abbot on his crimson throne— 
The waxen tapers, with their pallid fire 
Poured o'er the sacred cup and altar-stone— 
The upturned eyes, glistening with pious tears— 
The censer’s fragrant vapour floating o’er. 
Now allis hushed, for, lo! the maid appears, 
Entering with solemn step the sacred door. 


She moved as moves the moon, radiant and pale, 

Through the calm night, wrapped in a silvery cloud ; 
The jewels of her dress shone through her veil, 

As shine the stars through their thin vaporous shroud ; 
The brighter jewels of her eyes were hid 

Beneath their smooth white caskets arching o’er, 
Which, by the trembling of each ivory lid, 

Seemed conscious of the treasures that they bore. 


She reached the narrow porch and the tall door, 
Her trembling foot upon the sill was placed— 

Her snowy veil swept the smooth-sanded floor— 
Her cold hands chilled the bosom they embraced. 

Who is this youth, whose forehead, like a book, 





Bears many a deep-traced character of pain ? 

Who looks for pardon as the damned may look— 

That ever pray, and know they pray in vain. 

There is much beauty and of a high order in 
the first poem, ‘ The Bell-Founder’; but it is 
| fatally marred by the conduct of the story, 
| which breaks down signally at the close—the 

catastrophe of the hero becoming the cata- 
| strophe of the piece. It is worth while seeing 


vicinity of matter somewhat prosaic, are superior | how this comes to pass, and how the wilful per- 
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version of what at first appears a very auspi — 
design, forcibly illustrates the vices of re 
in which the author has formally matriculated. 
The Campanaro, or Bell-Founder, is at hoy 
represented as prosperous, and the sound ofthe 
church bells which he himself had cast isha 1. 
described as becoming gradually associated 2 
his mind with the domestic circle of affections 
that hallows his homestead. We may ‘ete 
in passing that this idea is somewhat suggestiy 
of Schiller’s ‘ Song of the Bell,’—but it is on the 
whole independently treated. In an eyil oom 
all this felicity is swept away by a war which 
not only lays waste his native city, Florence but 
at one fell swoop bereaves him of his whole 
family—wife and children—who perish in the 
calamity. The stricken Campanaro, his hearth 
and home thus left desolate, finds no solace saye 
in brooding over the memory of this mournful 
visitation, and in seeking to hear those sounds 
which recall the beloved objects of his forme; 
happiness. Accordingly he becomes a wanderer 
through Loretto, Rome, Naples, Spain, &,— 
but without avail. : 


; For though sweet are the bel!s that ring out from the tay 


campanili of Rome, 
Ah! they are not the dearer and sweeter ones tuned with 
the memory of home ; 
—and this applies equally to the other places 
enumerated. 

Up to this point the leading idea is deye. 
loped with much taste and judgment; but here 
the pestilent doctrine of nationality conceived 
by Irish writers, whether in season or out of 
season, to be essential to poetry, is obtruded— 
and accordingly a very promising conception is 
distorted and stultified, and the climax verges 
on the burlesque. ‘The Campanaro has failed to 
hear the sweet music that he looks for in Italy 
and Spain,—but Mr. M‘Carthy patriotically takes 
him to Limerick! There, the bell of St. Mary's 
Square Tower rings out a peal which perfectly 
satisfies the old Bell-Founder that at long and 
last he is a bell finder too ! 

One note is enough—his eye moistens, his heart long s» 

withered outswells; 
He has found them—the sons of his labours—his musical 
magical bells ! 

But they are neither “ musical” nor “ magical” 
to the reader, whatever they may be to the 
Campanaro. On the contrary, they are jangled 
and vulgarized by this patriotism out of place 
and this bathos of Limerick. A sense of the 
ludicrous awakened, is immediately transferred 
by association to the hero himself of the poem; 
and his one consuming thought, hitherto re 
spected and sympathized with, now assumes the 
character of a dotage to which the bells that 
have the coral as an accompaniment should be 
presented. Let Mr. M‘Carthy be persuaded to 
abjure these puerile intrusions. The day 
over when loyal authors thought it necessary to 
prove that they were so by terminating their 
labours with a Vivat Rex ;—let the flourish of 
nationality also be no longer considered for 
popular purposes as the prescribed Finis to the 
same. It is because we reverence true liberality 
of opinion that we would not see it travestied. 

Amongst the smaller poems and ballads ia 
this volume, many might be cited as contall 
ing considerable merit,—some as far surpassilg 
that average standard. In this latter class my 
be counted — ‘Summer Longing,’ ‘ Devotion, 
‘Over the Sea,’ ‘Fatal Gifts,’ ‘ Remonstranct, 
‘To Ethna,’ ‘The Lay Missioner.’ The last- 
mentioned poem is one of the best in the volume. 
It is, however, too long to be extracted whole 
and it would be doing it an injustice to give" 
piecemeal. We must pass over the poem ‘ 
Ethna,’ which is also very beautiful, for the 
same reason. A Sonnet to the same persi, 
and which forms the Dedication to the Boo 
may favourably replace it.— 
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sweet flowers divinely fair, 
Bins, to con as of such transparent light 
> ae not be unworthy to unite ; 
pound thy fair brow, and through thy dark brown hair, 
omer) that I had wings to cleave the air, 
In search of some far region of delight, - 
That back to thee from that adventurous flight 
A glorious wreath my happy hands might bear ; 
Soon would the sweetest Persian rose be thine— 
Soon would the glory of Golconda s mine 
Flash on thy forehead, like a star—ah! me, 
In place of these, I bring, with trembling hand, 
These fading wild flowers from our native land— 
These simple pebbles from the Irish sea! 


We have room for only two more of the shorter 


poems.— 


Summer Longings. 
Las mananas Florida 
De Abril y Mayo.— Calderon, 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Seent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May— 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer's day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May— 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
When the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 
All the winter lay. 
Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 
Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows ; 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
ThrobLing for the May. 


Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings : 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 

Life still ebbs away: 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! 


Fatal Gifts. 
Muse! contemple ta victime.—Lamartine. 
The Poet's heart is a fatal boon, 
And fatal his wondrous eye, 
And the delicate ear, 
So quick to hear, 
Over the earth and sky, 
Creation’s mystical tune ! 
Soon, soon, but not too soon, 
Does that ear grow deaf, and that eye grow dim, 
And Nature becometh a waste for him, 
Whom, born for another sphere, 
Misery hath shipwrecked here. 
For what availeth his sensitive heart 
For the struggle and stormy strife 
That the mariner-man, 
Since the world began, 
Has braved on the sea of life ? 
With fearful wonder his eye doth start, 
When it should be fixed on the outspread chart 
That pointeth the way to golden sliores— 
Rent are his sails, and broken his oars, 
And he sinks without hope or plan, 
With his floating caravan. 
And love, that should be his strength and stay, 
Becometh his bane full soon, 
Like flowers that are born 
Of the beams at morn, 
But die of their heat ere noon. 
Par better the heart were the sterile clay 
Where the shining sands of the desert play, 
And where never the perishing flow’ret gleams, 
Than the heart that is fed with its wither'd dreams, 
And whose love is repelled with scorn, 
Like the bee by the rose’s thorn. 


Our limits preclude any special reference to 
é translations comprised in this volume. 
Several of them are very happily executed. 
We perhaps find too many obscure names 
uongst the authors selected for the honour of 
ing rendered into our tongue. Even Casti 
and affei,—not to speak of others of little or 
to notoriety, who appear in this list,—are but 
subordinate poets. Gongora himself, though 
dcelebrity were it only as having formed at 
*cond-hand a school in Spain by his estilo 





culto, wasat best but a Marinist and an Euphuist. 
We make these observations, not merely in pass- 


| 


ing, but pertinently; because we conceive it is | 


the tendency of Mr. M‘Carthy, incommon with 
several other accomplished young writers in Ire- 
land, when tired of treating national subjects, to 
proceed per saltum to foreign literature even in 
its duskiest retreats, rather than draw from the 
well undefiled of English literature. The only 
positive indications that we find in this volume 
of the author’s acquaintance with English 
poetry are some imitations of Tennyson and 
his followers,—amongst whom Longfellow may 
be counted. Mr. M‘Carthy’s ‘ Advance’ is 
evidently inspired by the ‘Excelsior’ of the 
American. There is much grace and beauty 
in this school; but the student-poct must strike 
his shaft somewhat deeper if he wishes to reach 
the pure English Helicon. 

We think, however, that Mr. M‘Carthy will 
do so, and with more congeniality than possibly 
he may have yet done. His possession of a 
naturally kindred spirit to the true genius of 
song, frequently revealed in the numerous and 
striking beauties that are scattered throughout 
his pages, seems to be a faithful voucher for 
this expectation. 





Reginald Hastings ; or, a Tale of the Troubles 
in 164—. By Eliot Warburton. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tue wide acceptance won by Mr. Warbur- 

ton’s ‘The Crescent and the Cross’ naturally 

makes his first romance an object of more 
than ordinary curiosity. The world generally 
may be more disappointed with the tale now that 
it has come than we ourselves are: for by many 
an experience we have been taught that it is 
not an enthusiastic style, a certain generosity of 
sentiment, and a dash of adventurous spirit that 
make the novelist, but invention—such in- 
vention as contrives situation and discovers cha- 
racter. Of this gift we find small trace in 
‘Reginald Hastings.’ Even for an imaginary 
memoir it is needlessly fragmentary. We fail 
to recognize the imaginary writer as one and 
the same person throughout. The asterisks 
which separate the clauses of his confession 
might be so many symbols of metamorphosis; 
or, to state the matter otherwise, from first to 
last Mr. Eliot Warburton fails to prove that he 
ever really enjoyed the confidences of the Cava- 
lier’s dungeon or ever received the visit of jing- 
ling spur and floating feather at his library table. 

He treats us to high words and picturesque 

clothes,—but to little flesh and blood. Nor 

does our new romantic aspirant show greater 
power to evoke the personages of history. 

King Charles—Cromwell—Lady Carlisle—Lucy 

Hutchinson are all summoned,— but none of 

them appear. Felton, the assassin, masquerades 

as the Rashleigh of the record, under the melo- 
dramatic name of Hezekiah Doom, — but 
even with such a title to help him, we 
cannot appreciate the ascendancy which he is 
said to have gained over Sir Janus Demiroy. 

The dwarf Rabshakeh and the Irish dare-devil 

Bryan are among the veriest stock-figures with 

which Mr. James, Mr. Ainsworth, and the 

author of ‘ Whitefriars’ work their machinery of 
plot and counterplot. 

The tale, however, is not a story so much as 
a succession of scenes; and Mr. Eliot Warburton 
has a right to claim from us that by exhibiting 
a specimen of these we should enable our readers 
to judge for themselves of his skill in scenic ar- 
rangement. Here, the Malignant is exhibited 
as having fallen into Puritan hands.— 

“ After an hour's rest in a barn, I was summoned 
to the presence of a Court of War. That tribunal 
was composed of some half-dozen officers, most of 
whom wore their armour awkwardly, and looked like 





citizens who had assumed a knightly dress for some 
masque or pageant. Such as they were, however, 
they were my judges, and thcir functions were soon 
performed. As spics were the enemies most feared, 
they received no mercy in those days from either 
party: if dubbed with that ominous name, the doom 
of the accused was certain. At once for trial and 
defence, I was merely asked, ‘ whether ny name was 
correctly stated, and whether I was not found in 
company with the frizcled Madam, called d’Aubigny, 
when (taking traitorous advantage of the Parlia- 
ment’s safe conduct) she was detected, as being 
mother to the damnaile plot.” I stated the case as 
simply as I could, and called upon their own mini- 
ster, Hezekiah, as witness to the truth of my asser- 
tion, that I had scorned the office of conspirator. 
One of my judges, namcd Hewson, spoke for ail the 
rest, and thus delivered his judgmeiat: ‘This Phi- 
listine scorneth to conspire, forsooth; but the scorner 
is an abomination unt ; 
when he escorteih foolish women, whose heads and 
hair are filled with deceit and danger to the Com- 
monwealth. Surely, the churning of milk bringeth 
forth butter, and keepii with traitors, 
produceth treason. ‘The ment hath wisely 
determined to visit this foul pl.t, and all other con- 
spiracy with swift vengeance; and why should we 
stay our hands in thi I we have the pri- 
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ily to pronounce the 
morning's light, thou 
re tree; and meanwhile 
m thee such ghostly conso- 
is'ers can give.’ Without 
l out of Court and back 
hared as a prison with some 
I was, I refused all offers of 
i and asleep, in 
of anxious thoughts that 
I must have slept some 
hcurs, when I was conscious of a soft warm drop 
upon my cheek; I started, could it be a human tear 
that reached me there, in the midst of enemies who 
longed to see me die? Tie thought was so pleasur- 
able that I feigned to sleep again, in order to collect 
my idcas; again and again tears fell upon me, and I 
found that my head was carefully pillowcd on seme 
knee. The light began to dawn, and I saw that 
fetters bound the feet of my kind watcher. At 
length a low and piteous veice whispcred in my ear, 
* Master, master dear, it’s light, and soon God's sun 
will rise and our’s must set, —Ohone and sorrow !° 
‘My poor Bryan!’ I exclaimed, * now, indeed, I 
feel the anguish of this hour. My poor boy, well 
may’st thow shrink from sharing the doom which to 
me has scarce a pang."—The boy dashed away the 
tears from his eyes, and exclaimed reproachfully— 
almost angrily: * And did you think it was a thought 
for myself that could make a woman of me? Oh 
no ;—no—no !— it’s little that matters what becomes 
of the life you saved, when the pride and the hope of 
my heart's gone from me.—And to think I could 
not save you from being murdered, after all!’ Pe- 
tween sobs and tears, he hastily told me the little 
story of his own adventures that I have al eady 
related; adding that his cbject in returning to the 
enemy’s quarters was to seck the Lord-G il or 
Hampden, from whose nobler character he hoped to 
obtain at least some respite for his doomed master. 
But he had been observed, pursued, taken, and re- 
cognized, and condenined to die by the same court 
of war that had lately pronounced sentence upon 
me. For him, however, a sadder fate was destined — 
he was to die a felon’s death. As this sad and faith- 
ful story was being told, the light grew stronger and 
stronger; and the end of my poor Bryan's tale was 
almost drowned in the beat of drums that summoned 
the soldicrs to witness and assist at our cxecution. 
Then there was a pause, ominously broken by a 
muffled drum, that seemed to soh out our summons 
to depart. The large door was flung open by the 
sentinels from within, as those without knocked with 
the butt-end of their muskets. When the sun's rays 
streamed in gloriously with the fresh morning air, 
with sweet smells, and all the cheerful sounds of 
rural life—we appeared to be awakening from some 
hideous dream; but, as soon as our eyes could bear 
the light, we beheld the solemn preparations for 
sending us into another existence. For a moment ¥ 


thed 
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was uncertain as to which of us was first to suffer: in 
our suspense, Bryan flung his arms round my neck, 
and sobbed as if his heart would burst through his 
doublet and escape at once from sorrow. But his 
name was called, and he was himself again; he 
started to his feet promptly, smiling brightly, as he 
exclaimed : ‘ Now I can forgive these rebels every- 
thing, since they did not make me see you die..— 
With these words he walked away proudly after the 
ill-looking scoundrel who led the way to the fatal 
tree. Not one word of farewell did that faithful boy 
entrust himself to speak; perhaps he thought we 
were to meet so soon! perhaps he feared to unman 
himself or me before our enemies. I tried to hide 
from my sight the approaching terrible scene ; it 
seemed to force itself through my closed eyes, and 
in such hideous forms, that I looked again at the 
reality in hopes to mitigate the imagination of it. 
On went that noble boy, attended by the foul exe- 
cutioner as by some evil shadow—a few soldiers pre- 
ceded him, and forced a passage through the crowd 
collected under the large oaken bough, whence hung 
the fatal cord. And now they make a space, and 
pause—perhaps while my poor page utters his part- 
ing prayer. Now—high over their heads, I see him, 
with the evil shadow by his side, and long dark arms 
busied about his young and comely neck. Now he 
stands alone, and in another moment he sinks a 
little, slowly as it seems to me, but his head is on 
one side, and their deed is done! At the same 
moment a hoarse, loud, hasty order is heard ‘to 
advance the other prisoner,’ and I stepped forward 
with alacrity. Twelve musketeers stood with arms 
at the recover, as I was led to the fatal tree. Before 
J knelt to receive their fire, I turned one glance 
upon the body of my poor page—ah! it was still 
struggling; my brain swam with the horror, and I 
was only roused as the drums beat hurriedly—no 
muffle this time!—and the trumpets sounded: and 
I thought it strange, when Ditchley, with an out- 
spoken oath, put his hand on my shoulder and tried 
hastily to make me kneel, Did the soldiers fire too 
soon and mistake their aim—or what? A volley was 
heard; Ditchley, witha bullet in his brain, fell pros- 
trate at my feet: the musketeers disappeared; shots 
came quick and fast and all around me—then loud 
shouts, and the tramp of cavalry with Rupert's war- 
cry; then I knew that the royal horse were in among 
the enemy, and that I was saved. Rough and stern, 


however, was the conflict all around; when, out from | 


the mass burst a bold horseman, who swept his 
gleaming sword above my head, high in air, and cut 
the accursed cord whence my poor page hung sus- 
pended almost over me. All this passed far more 
rapidly than I can tell, and before the brief strife 
around was ended, I had Bryan's form resting in 
my arms, and the faint struggles, that had filled me 
with horror, now thrilled me with delighted hope.” 


We need only recall the trial of Henry Morton 
at Tillietudlem, or his capture and rescue after 


the Battle of Bothwell Brigg—or the flight of | 


Sir Dugald Dalgetty and Ranald of the Mist 
from the dungeons of Argyll—or, in short, 
any similar passage from Scott’s novels, even 
down to ‘ Anne of Geierstein’—to illustrate the 
wide difference betwixt stagnation and vitality 
—betwixt the show got up and raked together, 
and the real breathless crisis in which curdling 
blood and bristling hair attest that we are taking 
a part. That Mr. Warburton is genial, kindly, 
and not without a chivalresque elevation of 
mind, this work anew demonstrates—but the 
good fairies have not made him a novelist. 
Whether by study and practice he can or will 
make himself one, remains to be proved on 
some future occasion and in some essay better 
than ‘ Reginald Hastings.’ 





Commentaries on the War in Russia and Ger- 
many in 1812 and 1813. By Col. the Hon. 
George Cathcart. Murray. 

Turis is a purely military history—or rather a 

series of military notes,—in which is traced the 

career of Napoleon from his invasion of Russia 
in the autumn of 1812 to the close of the Ger- 

man “ War of Liberation” in November 1813. 


The author had peculiar opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the events which he 
narrates. His father, Lord Cathcart, was sent 
as British Ambassador to St. Petersburgh on 
the eve of the invasion of Russia; and after re- 
maining there during the eventful period of the 
advance and retreat of the French, accompa- 
nied the Emperor Alexander throughout the 
German campaign. At that time the author 
was, “in his nineteenth year, a lieutenant in 
the 6th Dragoon Guards,—and was an aide-de- 
camp to Lord Cathcart in his capacity of a 
British officer on the Russian staff.” 
spending the winter of 1812-13 at St. Peters- 
burgh with his father, he set out to rejoin him at 
the Imperial (Russian) head-quarters in Ger- 
many early in the spring of 1813; “and from 
that time to the Capitulation of Paris in 1814 
he was constantly with the Army, and had an 
opportunity of seeing and hearing what was 


and instructive details. Thus, he had also the 


person.” 

Apparently intended for military readers only, 
and treating of events which few people now 
care to know about,—this book contains little 
of popular interest. Sometimes, however, a 
passage occurs that even the non-military reader 
will like. Here, for example, is a pleasant little 
glimpse of Napoleon through a spy-glass on a 
battle morning.— 


“It was a fine summer morning on the 2lst of 
May; all was still, and even the sound of an occasional 
musket-shot, discharged along the distant line of 
advanced sentries, was scarcely to be heard. At 
day-break we were in the field, and the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia were already on a height 
in front of the centre. However, the enemy were in 
motion, and appeared to be assembling, in force, on 
the rising ground immediately in front of Bautzen, 
menacing our left, or centre. Napoleon himself was 
very distinctly to be seen, accompanied by bis staff, 
apparently superintending the assembly of his troops. 
Whilst his preparations were in progress, he dis- 
mounted and walked about with his hands behind 
his back in conversation with officers of his suite. 
All our glasses were directed towards him; and one, 

belonging to Lord Cathcart, which proved to be the 
best there, was in great request, and was employed, 
| on this occasion, by the Emperor Alexander and the 

King of Prussia. Although the two hostile staffs 

were not out of the range of each other's artillery, 
} and though Napoleon himself was quite within the 
reach of the Russian batteries, the allies were too 
courteous to disturb his meditations by a shot. 
Berthier and others were recognized, but one person 
in the group, with whom Napoleon seemed to have 
much conyersation,and while discoursing with whom 
he frequently consulted his map, puzzled the allied 
head-quarters very much; he was in a bright yellow 
uniform, and after various conjectures it was agreed 
that it could be no other than Murat, who delighted 
in dress, and was occasionally to be seen in all sorts 
of costumes. This was important, if the belief were 
well founded; because the presence of Murat argued, 
that the Italian levies were in a state of forwardness; 
besides that, the personal exertions to be expected 
from his well-known activity and skill as a cavalry 
officer, would require increased vigilance on our side. 
This belief was entertained till much later in the day, 
when it was ascertained from prisoners or deserters 
that the man in yellow was no other than a Saxon 
postillion employed as a guide, of whom Napoleon 
was asking the names of the different villages.” 





Colonel Cathcart intersperses among his notes 
some general remarks on the art of war, adapted 
for any unprofessional reader who may be de- 
sirous of going through the book; and these 
remarks are plain and well written. Thus, con- 
trasting the two systems of warfare, the old and 
the new, which were brought into comparison 
and conflict in the Napoleonian wars, he says :— 





After | 





| 


going on during the following campaigns, as | and in its colonies, of about 200 
well as of witnessing much of their interesting | condition, and in a high state of tactic 











“In the last century all the warlike ati, 
Europe brought their armies into the field a , 
the same system, which possibly first took a Con, yn 
form in the time of Gustavus Adolphus, and attai 

its highest perfection in that of Frederick the G 

This system had the formation of Seneral lines 

movements in line for its chief characteristic. nr 
although the primary evolutions calculated hm 
to that grand object were generally in Open coly 

and slower and more formal than those now aa 
with the same view, yet they still form the hag f 
all modern systems of tactics. Marlborough the 
marshals of Louis XIV., Frederick the Great, and 
the cotemporary generals of the imperial { 
appear to have been in their day capable of genera] 
line movements with a degree of facility and order 
equal, if not superior, to that now at the commanj 
of the armies of the present day, not excepting ion 
the British and the Austrians, who have never neg. 
lected that system or entirely departed from jt, At 
the commencement of the French Revolution, in 179 
France possessed a regular standing army, . 


at home 
000 


men, in good 
‘ ‘ al proficiency, 
according to the system to which we have alluded. 


’ 


good fortune to see eight general actions lost | but the doctrines of liberty and equality are gb 
and won in which Napoleon commanded in | versive of military discipline, and soon tended ty 


demoralize the army. New levies of youths, in whom 
revolutionary turbulence had destroyed all mom! 
restraint, were intermingled in the ranks, and the 
methodical theories previously inculcated and hitherty 
practised were no longer available. Some new scheme 


| became necessary to enable superior numbers to pre. 


vail over the superior discipline of other nations, 4 
new system, then, was first adopted at that time, and 
although Napoleon availed himself of tactical pro- 
ficiency whenever he could find it at his command, 
and was fully conscious of its value, yet his active 
career never gave leisure for its adequate cultivation, 
he was obliged therefore to follow the system which 
the French Revolution had first prompted, and which 
his great genius improved and turned to good ac. 
count. It may be thus deseribed :—He trusted 
mainly to the influence of large concentrated masses 
of troops placed in reserve, and concealed from the 
enemy as much as possible. Having stationed thes 
with judgment and deep design as to their ulterior 
employment, it was his custom to commence open- 
tions ‘ entamer l’affaire’ with numerous light troops 
along his whole front, whilst artillery appeared at 
various points, duly supported and guarded, and main- 
tained a desultory cannonade. The object of this 
primary measure was often to deceive his opponents 
as to his real intentions, and induce them to con- 
promise their whole force along an extensive front. 
When this object was gained, and a sufficient knov- 
ledge was obtained of the position and circumstances 
of the enemy, the decisive moment was seized in 
which to bring an overwhelming force ‘en masse; 
preceded by a swarm of light infantry, and covered 
by aconcentrated power of artillery, to bear on some 
weak or unguarded point of the enemy’s position, and 
thereby decide the victory, which large bodies of 
cavalry stood in readiness to complete.” 
Again, as a popular summary of the princ:- 
ples of strategy, we have the following.— _ 
“ The author is anxious, at this particular period, 
to invite the attention of the reader to the fist 
principles of strategy, which, like the elements of al 
sciences, are, when duly recognized, clear and self 
evident truths. In point of theory, the admirable 
work of the Archduke Charles, or, for practica 
illustration, the base of Torres Vedras covering 
Lisbon, and the glorious achievements which ems 
nated invariably from it, will be consulted and cot- 
sidered with advantage by those who desire 
thorough knowledge of this science; but, for the 
present purpose, it will suffice to point out that the 
elements may be reduced to the three follow 
posiulates:—1. A base of operations, being tht 
locality from which the supplies of the army arel 
be furnished, 2, The objective, being an object 
goal, the attainment of which must render the cam 
paign decisive, and to which, therefore, all mow 
ments must have reference. 3. The line of opett 
tions, being the most favourable route or commu 
cation leading from the base to the decisive pomté 
objective. It follows of course that the base ot” 
defending army must either be the decisive pos! 
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sal that is menaced by the opposite party, or some 
other point covering it, and that the line of operations 

+ be common to both. Bearing these principles 
pape) it will be found in the history of modern 
pron conducted by regular armies on both sides, 

in every instance where they have been lost 
ght of, oF departed from (and there are many), 
ictory has led to no good result, and defeat has 
aa an irretrievable disaster. Whereas, where 
they have been duly attended to, each success has 
becomea point gained in the progress of thecampaign ; 
and though partial failures may have retarded opera- 
tions, and even occasioned retreats, yet such failures 
are not proved decisive.” 

The following is Colonel Cathcart’s opinion 
of the military capabilities and merits of the 
various Continental nations as these have come 
under his notice ; and as the opinion of a soldier 
itdeserves attention.— 


«The French, proverbially a brave and excitable 


people, are brilliant and formidable in an attack. If | 


repulsed, a revulsion equally violent usually takes 


the precaution of placing reserves. When these are 


not wanting, they are capable of being easily rallied, | 


and their lively spirit is soon restored. The Russians 


ge less excitable; but, nevertheless, in an attack are | 


not to be surpassed in bravery and perseverance by 
the troops of any European nation, with this advan- 
tage, that they appear to be incapable of panic, and 


cannot be forced to run in confusion from the field 
of battle. The Prussian armies engaged in these 
campaigns were for the most part very young soldiers; 
aspirit of enthusiasm pervaded their ranks, which 
rendered them capable of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments. In cases of defeat, the effects of momentary 
hurry and confusion, to which all young troops are 
lable, were less violent with them than with the 
French ; but though easily rallied, and their patriotic 
enthusiasm soon restored, they could not rival the 
Russian stoicism in adversity. * * The Austrians, 
properly so called, were highly disciplined and brave; 
but the infantry of that race appeared deficient in 
energy when compared with the French or Prussians, 
and their physical powers could not be compared 
with those of the sturdy Russian soldiery. The 
Bohemians appeared to be somewhat more healthy 
and robust, but did not materially differ in point of 
tational character from their Austrian brethren in 





place, and would often prove fatal if it were not for 


ams. The Hungarian infantry were decidedly supe- | 
torto both, in point of energy and physical power, | 


and the select corps of grenadiers furnished by that 


tation were equal, if not superior, to any in the field.” | 


Though dry, meagre, and by no means 


alapted, as we have said, for the general reader, | 
whose power of following in technical accounts | 


ofmarches,” ‘ movements,” &c. is very slight, 


—these ‘Commentaries’ appear to be a useful | 


contribution (and the author does not aim at 
more) to the military history of the years 1812 
ad 1813. The style is clear, and modest; 
and it is an evidence of the author's consci- 
eitiousness and desire to facilitate the way of 
tis readers, that he has explained his text by 
anumber of very carefully drawn plans. 





The Ways of the Hour. By J. Fenimore 


Cooper. 3 vols. Bentley. 
Tas book has been advertised as the last 
appearance of Mr. Fenimore Cooper in the cha- 
tater of a novelist. The time has been when 
sich an announcement, if it might be depended 
mm; would have been received with far more 
Tegret than now it can possibly be. Mr. Cooper 
ends his career (if end this be) under the false 
belief that direct social legislation has been 
required from him in his peculiar form of teach- 
ig. Ever since he travelled in Europe, he 
®ems to have been tormented by a desire 
to lecture his countrymen,—having returned 
ome in a testy frame of mind, and never since 
Tweovered his temper. We can understand and 
‘ympathize with his vexation at many of the 
Menomena which beset the observer in Ame- 





rica :—such as, the difficulty of private action 
according to private judgment,—the manner 
in which agitation is permitted to stifle dis- 
cussion—the great white and black question, so 
dangerous to state in black and white, &c. &c. 
Justice Lynch, whether he be aristocrat or de- 
mocrat, is no “ forensic authority” to which we 
bow :—but then, we belong to the old coun- 
try, the sight of whose useful usages and liberal 
want of liberty excited in Mr. Cooper such viva- 
city of irritation. Seeing that our novelist’s 
scolding has been nearly as inconsistent and 
inconclusive as the Latter-Day jargon of Mr. 
Carlyle, we cannot but regret that Mr. Cooper 
ever began to deal with abuses. He spoiled 
thereby a vigorous novelist, without making a 
fourth-class social reformer. 

Of this truth ‘The Ways of the Hour’ affords 
one more provoking proof. A tissue of greater 
improbabilities has not been offered for our 
acceptance. Amongst these, there is a mystery 
and there is a murder. Two corpses are found 
lying burnt in a house which belonged to two 
worthless old people—and their lodger, one 
Mary Monson, is accused of being the criminal 
and committed to jail accordingly. We will 
put faith in the fascinations of this woman be- 
cause Mr. Cooper invites us so to do—and we 


though they may be repulsed and defeated, they | will give her unlimited credit with her bankers, 


since that, too, is described as a fact ;—but we 
absolutely refuse to believe in Mr. Cooper's use 
of these spells as a thing possible in America. 
Fairy Magotine or Fairy Benevola never had her 
own way more completely than this same Mary 
Monson.—She is early discovered to be a Lady 


with a mystery; and the press and the public | 


are inflamed for and against her with a silly vehe- 
mence the description of which really goes far 
to justify the tone of some of Mrs. Trollope’s 
descriptions, formerly scouted as caricatures. 
But this is not all. The supposed murderess gets 
her harp brought to her in jail. She manages 
to secure the society and the silence of the one 


person who knows her secret and can abet her | 


in her strange escapades. She goes out at night 
in her own carriage (a woman accused of mur- 
der!) to consult with her advocate. She ana- 
tomizes all the measures of attack and defence, 
much as Miss Lambert might count the stitches 
of a new pattern. She submits with a dig- 
nified air to the injury and ignominy of a 
trial, — comforts herself under condemnation 
with the mien of a martyr; and having thereby 
satisfied her love of adventure, and fooled 
“society” to the top of its bent by her grand 
behaviour,—she suddenly produces the man of 


| whose murder she had been accused, and who 


had been kept “laid up in lavender” by an 
acquiescent hotel-keeper to serve her turn and 
to figure in her tableau. If the scenes which 
Mr. Cooper has described be in the slightest 
degree faithful to the course of justice and the 
power of money in America, the criminal courts 
of our relatives over sea must be theatres for a 
melo-drama in peculiarity surpassing even that 
which produced such a sickly piece of iniquity 
and horror as the Manson and Fualdes trial,— 
emulating in their proceedings those artfully- 
arranged German scenes which so outrage our 


sense of judicial right in the pages of Feuer- | 


bach. 

But Mr. Cooper has in this novel to serve 
another purpose besides the criticism of Ame- 
rican judicial procedure. Thisstrange fascinating 
Mary Monson is represented as having ma- 
liciously enjoyed the whole affair and its appre- 
hensions and contingencies as only a strong- 
minded woman could, would, or should. The 
solution is delicious. She turns out to be a 


. . . . | 
married Rosalind in search of a divorce :—and, 


again, on the text of female discontents and 
assumptions, and of the manner in which the 


| same are entertained by American law and 
gospel, Mr. Cooper is whimsically oracular and 
querulous. Are there no other abuses and con- 
tradictions in his country worthy of his ‘‘swash- 
ing blow’’?—no Mormonites?—no Poughkeepsie 
Seers ?—no Irish Sympathizers who fight with 
each other on the platform?—no “ Bowery 
Boys” at the beck of the anti-aristocrat, Mr. 
Forrest?—We should think our author must 
still have bad temper enough for the best of these 
abominations,—to judge by the vigour of spleen 
here displayed. This would be simply amusing, 
| were it not also vexatious because mixed up 
| with many of the ways and means of a novelist. 
| Bad as the new tale essentially is, and flagrant 
| caricature as we trust it may be considered if 
consulted as a picture of life and manners,—Mr. 
| Cooper has not lost the art of compelling us to 
| follow him. We may laugh at his ill-humour as 
| gaily as we please,—we may pity him ever so cha- 
| ritably as one who stumbles wherever he alights, 
at home or abroad,—but we cannot help reading 
his stories. Though we believed neither in Mary 
Monson’s harp nor in her chaise and pair,— 
and though we early detected how eminent a 
specimen of the troublesome woman she was 
destined to prove,—yet when she once got into 
jail, there was no stopping till we saw how she 
got out, and what her whole masquerade had 
meant. 


ee , , 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 


quire into the Constitution and Government 
| of the British Museum; with Minutes of 
| Lvidence. 





| 





[Fourth Notice. ] 
WE turn now to the Natural History department 
of the British Museum. Although not that to 
the management of which the greatest import- 
ance has been commonly attached,—it demands 
respect were it only on account of its being the 
nucleus around which the books, manuscripts 
and antiquities have been arranged. The ori- 
ginal specimens of natural objects in the Mu- 
seum were, as our readers know, collected b 
Sir Hans Sloane,—the purchase of whose He 
lections by the Government in 1755 laid, as we 
have said, the foundation of the present insti- 
tution. This collection consisted principally of 
animals and plants,—although the library and 
| antiquities of Sir Hans were by no means of 
| little value. On the establishment of the Mu- 
| seum by the Government—and from the encou- 
ragement which it had in its power to give to 
natural history researches in all parts of the 
world,— it was supposed that this collection 
would rapidly become the most important in 
Europe. So far, however, from this having 
| been the case, it is only within the last few 
years that the British Museum has been any- 
thing more than a third-rate Natural History 
collection; and even now, however anxious the 
Commissioners may be to make it appear other- 
wise, it is in many respects inferior to the 
| Museums of Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. This 
we cannot but regard as a national disgrace ; 
| since through our colonial possessions and our 
maritime power, our means of forming a great 
Natural History Museum are transcendently su- 
perior to those of any other country in the world. 
The cause of our inferiority has manifestly 
been, the systematic discouragement of scien- 
tific pursuits by our Government both at home 
|and abroad. Every obstacle has been thrown 
| in the way of natural history collections in our 
| colonial possessions; and imposts so heavy have 
| been exacted by the authorities for the admis- 
| sion of specimens at our ports as to act in many 
| instances as a positive prohibition on the study 
of science. No encouragement has been given 
|to the officers of our army and navy to a 
| the natural productions of the countries which 
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they have visited; and with our troops and 
fleets covering the whole surface of the earth, we 
have done less for the science of natural history 
than countries having none of our advantages. 
When the Museum Commission was ap- 
pointed, although dissatisfied with its compo- 
sition, we yet did hope the Commissioners would 
suggest that some of the more flagrant defects 
of the Natural History department should be 
rectified. We did not think certainly that the late 
Bishop of Norwich, Sir Philip Egerton, and Sir 
Roderick Murchison were sufficient, however fit, 
to represent the interests of this important de- 
partment of the British Museum ; but we hoped 
that every member of the Commission would 
feel, however little he might be capable of judg- 
ing of the actual deficiencies of the various col- 
lections, the importance of making these collec- 
tions of more use as a meansof public instruction, 
It has always appeared to us that a collection 
of natural history objects without something 
like instruction on them is of little value. It 
may serve to amuse children, or minister to the 
idle curiosity which loves to look at what is new 
to it ;—but for all the purposes of science such 
an exhibition is of no more use to the unin- 
structed, and certainly not so healthful, as a 
walk in the fields. It may be said, that the 
object of the foundation of this institution has 
been, not the instruction or use of the public 
so much as the facilitating the researches of the 
‘‘ studious and curious persons” to whom allu- 
sion is made in the Act for its establishment. 
To this we would answer, that the right of the 
public who pay for the Museum to admission 
within its walls has been recognized, and we 
would claim for them all the instruction and 
benefit which it can confer. What we should 
desire is, that the officers and curators of the 
natural history departments of the Museum be 
directed to give public lectures on the various 
branches of natural science. This subject has 
come before the Commissioners, and they have 
decided against it. They regard ‘the Museum 
as essentially a repository for the conservation 
and arrangement of a vast variety of material 





| 


| 


“You would be requiring of the Museum an 
adaptation and arrangement of the building for which 
it is not prepared at present ?_Simply the addition 
of a lecture-room, supposing the galleries not to be 
found adequate. I do not feel competent, however, 
to enter into the mechanical arrangements which may 
be requisite in order that the public may enjoy this 
benefit. I am only stating my opinions of what 
benefits they have a right to expect from any collec- 
tion in any department. The third use that the 
public should derive from these collections is, by 
seeing them so arranged as to elucidate the relations 
of the various objects; and then that each object 
should be so described in a descriptive catalogue as 
that visitors who may wish to take more than a 
superficial glance, may get an adequate account of 
the history of the specimen. Besides such descrip- 
tive catalogues, there of course ought to be such 
useful lists as are now published under the title of 
the ‘Synopsis’ from time to time, which are essen- 
tial to the commonest use of these collections; 
and even to obviate the necessity for reference to 
such a list, I believe it would be desirable that each 
specimen should have its name, and such synonyms 
and such other information as in the judgment of the 
Curator it would be advisable to affix to it. 

“You are in the habit of using the collection at 
the College for the purpose of lectures, are you not ? 
—Yes. Parliament, in voting money for the pur- 
chase of the Hunterian Collection which furmed the 
basis of it, saw very wisely that this ought to be one 
of the uses which it should be put to, and in pre- 
senting that purchase to the College of Surgeons, 
they made it a part of the agreement that the Col- 
lege should appoint a Professor, who is called the 
*‘Hunterian Professor,’ from the circumstance of 
having that duty to perform, to expound the prin- 
ciples of science, illustrated by that collection, in 24 
lectures annually. The collection is of course used 
for that purpose; and I find that the advantage of 
such application is not limited to making those who 
hear the lectures know something more of the nature 
and objects and uses of the collection, but some of 
the more valuable specimens we have received by 


| donation have been sent by gentlemen who have at- 


tended the lectures,and have had theirinterest excited 
by hearing the application of those principles. And 


| then I must say, it is a great advantage to myself as 


and art may derive assistance to their re- | 


searches.” Now, we would ask, restricting the 


. . | 
uses of the Museum to the narrow sphere within | 
which the Commissioners have limited it,— y alice: 

respect, it appears to be one of the applications from 


how could men of science be more essentially 
assisted than by those who best understand the 
specimens in the collection giving an oral 
account of them? 
remarks of Professor Owen on the subject of 
lectures.— 


“You said that these collections are not used suffi- 
ciently for the purposes of lectures or oral instruc- 
tion ?—They are not now so used at all. But when 
sperking of that ap; ion, I did not complete the 
statement of my view of seswhich the nation have 
a right to expect froma national collection of natural 
history. The first use I alluded to was that use by 
which it is made the instrument, as a means of com- 
parison, for the advancement of science. The second 
use was, as an illustration of discourses adapted to 
give, not only to adepts in the science, but to philo- 
sophers or to well-educated men in any department 
of science or literature, an idea of the general prin- 
ciples which are arrived at in the particular science 
to which a given department of science relates. 
Collections are essential to the elucidation of such 
general principles. And my firm opinion is, that 
the Curator at the head of each department ought to 
be called on to enunciate those principles in a course 
of lectures, say from 20 to 30; they should not be 
too numerous. Without that application the nation 
does not get the bencfit it has a right to expect from 
its collections, 

“You would admit the public to those lectures?— 
I should let them be free. 

“Then you must have a large lecture-room 2— 
Unquestionably, 


y . ! 
We draw attention to the | 


Curator; it impresses upon me, more than any other 


, ’ 7 , ; duty could impress, the knowledge of the defective 
objects from which men of science, literature | 


parts of the collection. It leads to a healthy and 
rapid increase, and to an inexpensive supply of the 
deficiencies. It is an additional stimulus to the good 
condition of the specimens, their being occasionally 
expressly exhibited and explained in public: in every 


which the nation derives most advantage from its 
public collections.” 

The reason which the Commissioners allege 
against lectures, that the present officers 
have in the superintendence and management 
enough to “engross their time and abilities,” 


| resolves itself into merely a question of expendi- 





ture. When Mr. Pitt was applied to to purchase 
the Museum of William MHunter, he replied that 
he had not enough money to purchase gun- 
powder, much less to throw away on glass 
bottles. With the gunpowder side of the ques- 
tion we apprehend the Commissioners have no- 
thing to do,—and they, we think, might certainly 
have recommended the “ bottles.”’ 

From the lectures, we proceed to the riatural 
history objects:—and we arrive first at the Bo- 
tanical. When we received the report, we 
turned anxiously to its conclusions on this sub- 
ject. Many persons will, we doubt not, be 
surprised to hear that there is a ‘ Botanical 
department” in the British Museum at all. They 
may go certainly a good many times to Great 
Russell Street without discovering it. If, how- 
ever, they areamongst the “studious and curious” 
for whom this department seems to have been 
eminently designed, they may gain access to 
this sanctum by shaking hard (knocking is of 
no use !) the folding-doors leading out of one of 
the saloons for animals, and presenting an order 





from a Trustee. Here, surrounded by weed 
boxes containing dried plants, with Scattered 
here and there the dusty stems of palms 

tree ferns, and dried fruits of various kin “ 
—will be found the greatest botanist of this = 


any other age. With such aman as Mr, Robert 
Brown at its head, the botanical department of 
have 

What has Sa 
allowed 
re, 
n- 


any other museum in Europe would 
one of its greatest attractions. 
the case in London? Mr. Brown is 
only one competent assistant :—one, to be 
in every way worthy of himself, Mr. J. J, Be 
nett. The following is Mr. Brown’s account of 
his expenditure.— 

“What sums do you receive to enable you to 
make the necessary additions to your department? 
—For the purchase of specimens, from the date of 
my appointment to 1834, I had no allowance what. 
ever. But having then earnestly represented the 
absolute necessity of making additions to the Bank. 
sian Herbarium by purchase, to keep up its charae. 
ter as a collection of reference, and having Proposed 
the annual sum of 100/., or perhaps somewhat lesg 
as probably sufficient to enable me to obtain guch 
collections as were likely to occur, the Trustees 
granted me 802. This sum, until very lately, con. 
tinued to be the annual grant for that object. Itiy 
now increased to 100/.; and last year I applied for 
and obtained 50/. more, to enable me to purchase 
specimens necessary for the formation of the intended 
botanical exhibition. At the same time I was allowed 
251. annually for the purchase of works absolutely 
necessary for carrying on the duties of the depart- 
ment. So that for purchases of every kind, I have 
the annual sum of 175/. Of special grants for the 
purchase of more extensive collections which ocea- 
sionally occur, I have only been able to obtain one, 
which was for 4007. Ona previous occasion, when 
the sum of 1,000/. was applied for to enable me 
to make a most important addition to the Her. 
barium, and the purchase was recommended to the 
Trustees, the Treasury refused to accede to the ap- 
plication.” 

It might have been thought that in a country 
whose most important manufactures are veget- 
able fabrics—whose aristocracy pride themselves 
as much on their horticulture as on their agri- 
culture,—a glimmering of the importance of 
the scientific study of plants would have been 
found among those to whom Government had 
intrusted the management of the Museum, But, 
no!—not content with the parsimonious con- 
duct of the Government to Mr. Brown, and in 
opposition to his repeated demands for further 
assistance, the Trustees passed in June, 1837, 
the following resolution.— 

“ That so long as the botanical collections remain 
in the care of Mr. Brown, no change take place in 
the offices or emoluments of Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Bennett. That in the case of a vacancy occurring 
in the keepership of the botanical collections, the 
salary of the future keeper be 320/. a year, for six 
days’ service in each week; and that subsequently 
to this event, the place of assistant-keeper be 
abolished.” 

Well may Mr. Brown be alarmed at the pro 
spects of his precious stores, if such a recom 
mendation be ever acted on, It is, however, 
gratifying to be able to look forward to some 
improvement in this department. From Mr. 
Brown’s evidence we gather, that at last some 
arrangements are making for admitting the 
public to the botanical collections.— 

“‘When you last gave evidence before the Com- 
missioners, in June, 1848, you stated that some pr 
gress was making towards the exhibition of the 
botanical collection. Has any further progress been 
made towards such an exhibition since that time? 
The room to be allotted to it, which was long 
doubtful question, has now been settled, and T have 
obtained that room. 

“ How soon then do you expect to be able to e 
hibit any specimens to the public ?—That will de 
pend, in some measure, on the fittings being finished; 
I believe there is some doubt as to that being done 
very expeditiously in regard to expense. 
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Then you are not sure that even in the course of 
the present summer the exhibition will be open to 
the : blic 2—I am not sure, but perhaps it might be. 
thank I have said also in my Evidence, or in the 
which was incorporated with it, that I had 
paterials now sufficient for the commencement; but 
that great additions must be made to it to make a 
satisfactory exhibition. 


«Great additions must be made to the collection ? 
Yes; great additions must be made to the col- 


WTherefore there would be not only the expense 
of the cases and the fittings, of which you spoke, but 
the more material expense of improving the col- 
jection ?—The expense of fittings would be greater 
than that immediately wanted for improvii g the col- 
jection, and I should be disposed to open it even in 
ts imperfect state. 
< have, on a former occasion, stated your 
inion that the removal of the herbarium to any 
garden or establishment at a distance from London, 
that is, removing it from the building in the Museum, 
where you have ready access to the library, would 
be very detrimental to the science of botany ?—I 
decidedly think so. I think the general library is 
quite essential to the advantageous consulting of such 
a collection. It is not merely books expressly 
botanical that you must have, but likewise all periodi- 
cal publications that include natural history in any 
ee, You must have the memoirs of academies; 
you must have all periodical publications which pro- 
fess to have natural history included in them; and 
you must have voyages and travels: you must, in 
fact, have access to the general library.” 

With regard to the point involved in the latter 
question, we are decidedly of opinion, with Mr. 
Brown, that the collection of dried specimens is 
better in connexion with the Library than it 
would be out of town in relation with living 
plants. Instead of removing the herbarium 
from the Museum to Kew, as has been sug- 
gested, we would bring the nucleus of a Museum 
of vegetable substances used in the arts now at 
Kew up to London. These specimens have no 
especial relation to the living plants by which 
they are surrounded, and would be seen in the 
British Museum by thousands where they are 
now seen only by hundreds. In London we 
must abandon all hope of associating living 
with dead specimens if we would consult the 
convenience of the public. 

We come, then, to the other natural history 
departments. These include Mineralogy, Geo- 
logy and Zoology. A casual glance at our 
National Museum might lead a superficial 





at the south end of the building to the mineralogical 
department at the north end. Recognizing fully the 
justice of this complaint, and sensible of the obstacles 
presented by the existing arrangement to the effective 
prosecution of scientific inquiries, we are at the same 
time bound to remark, that the interests of science 
have suffered more detriment than would otherwise 
have resulted had a more cordial spirit been mani- 
fested between the heads of the mineralogical and 
zoological departments, and had they entertained a 
mutual desire to sink all jealousies and co-operate 
fur the general good.” 

We hope this latter hint will not be lost 
in the proper quarters, and that no obstacles 
will be thrown in the way of the new arrange- 
ment suggested by the Commission.— 

“Ist. The Mineralogical Department should com- 
prise, in addition to the collection of minerals, all the 
fossil vertebrata and such fossil invertebrata as are 
not required to supply the extinct links in the series 
of existing invertebrata in the Zoological Depart- 
ment. With the fossil vertebrata should be com- 
bined such skeletons or analogous parts of existing 
animals as are essential to the illustration of the 
nature and affinities of the fossil specimens. We 
find that the Museum already possesses a collection 
of comparative osteology, which would contribute 
greatly to this useful and important object, but which 
is now chiefly preserved with the stuffed skins and 
other specimens illustrative of the outward zoological 
characters of existing beasts and birds. 2nd. The 
Zoological Department should contain all specimens 
exhibiting the external characters of the recent verte- 
brata, and the collections of all the other classes of 
the existing animal kingdom. The invertebrate 
classes, having shells or other equivalent hard and 
endwing parts, should have associated with them 
typical specimens of the corresponding parts of those 
generic forms which have become extinct, so that the 
links now lost in the natural series should be supplied 
by the most perfect specimens in the fossil collec- 
tions, or procured elsewhere a3 opportunities offer. 
A combination of recent and fossil invertebrata to 
this extent, whilst it would supply all that the geolo- 
gist now requires in studyjng the relations and pro- 
gression of affinities of a natural group, would not be 
attended with that inconvenience which the whole 
series of sligh'ly- varied species of a fossil genus would 
create, if such series were interpolated in its full ex- 
tent with the recent allied forms. At the same time 
(inasmuch as a few good specimens of each well- 
marked generic form would be sufficient for the 
zoolegical series) the great bulk of the geological 
collections would be retained in the Mineralogical 
Department, as conveying instruction chiefly in rela- 
tion to the strata characterized by them, and would 


observer to regard it as in these sciences perfect. be available for the illustration of a geological col- 


Very different is the estimate, however, of those 
who study these various branches of knowledge. 
Wemight enumerate here a long list of alleged 
tins—large numbers of specimens unnamed, 
othersmisnamed,important collections that never 
see the light, and a great deficiency of examples 
of most important tribes of animals. We are 
tot inclined to attribute any of these things as 
failts to the present officers. There is evidently 
awant of efficient and united superintendence 
oer the whole of the natural history depart- 
ments; which are so closely dependent on each 
other, that one common purpose should be had 
view in the arrangement of all the specimens 
that belong to them. The Commissioners refer 
some of the evils to which we have alluded.— 
“It appears by a decision of the Trustees, on 
January 26, 1837, that the Natural History collec- 
tons of the Museum were divided into three depart- 
Ments:—Ist. Mineralogical, including all fossil re- 
mains; 2nd. The Zoological, including all existing 
amimals; 3rd. The Botanical. Now, it is complained, 
consequence of this arrangement, that a person 
ing to compare the fossil remains of an extinct 
genus with its recent analogue, or desirous of study- 
ng the characters of a family comprising both fossil 
and recent genera, has necessarily to alternate be- 
tween two departments; whilst a botanist, anxious 
tocarry on similar investigations in the vegetable king- 
iM, 1s compelled to refer from his own department 





lection stratigraphically arranged, should it be deemed 
advisable hereafter to exhibit one. 3rd. The Bota- 


| nical Department should contain all the collections 


of the vegetable kingdom, both recent and fossil.” 


A question has been raised as to how far it 
might be a better arrangement to send the 
mineralogical collection away from the British 
Museum and deposit it in the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, where it would be most likely to 
be practically useful. Although there would 
be nas objection to this plan than to that of 
sending the dried plants to Kew, yet there is 
so much utility and propriety in keeping all 
the present collections together that we should 
regret their separation. When the Government 
were about it we see no reason why they should 
not have connected the establishment in Picca- 
dilly with that in Great Russell Street. The 
result would have been an advantage to both 
Museums, and a gain to the public. 

We now turn to the deficiencies of the 
Museum : — deficiencies that ought for our 
national honour to be supplied. That splendid 
gallery which is devoted to the cases containing 
shells might be supposed to embrace almost 
every conchological treasure in the world. But 
it is not so. Within a few yards of the Museum, 
at a house in Gower Street, lives a gentleman 
whose collection contains a third more species 





of shells than are to be found in the cases of 
our national collection. This grand monument 
of industry and genius has been raised by a 
single individual— Mr. Hugh Cuming. He has 
offered it, as our readers know, to the Govern- 
ment for less than half its value: but they 
have refused to purchase it,—nor do we find 
that the Commissioners have recommended that 
it should be bought for the nation. It is for- 
tunate that Mr. Cuming is in circumstances 
which permit him to keep his collection in his 
own hands,—or the indifference of the authori- 
ties might long since have sent this treasure out 
of the country. When this subject came before 
the Commission, it might surely have been 
thought a matter for inquiry how it happened 
that a private individual, with a tithe of the re- 
sources of the National Museum, should in a few 
years have got together a collection of shells 
far excelling that on which Government grants 
have been expended for nearly a century. 
Thus much with regard to shells. Of other 
deficiencies, and the remedy, let Prof. Owen 
speak.— 

“ Ts there any collection of radiated animals ?>—I 
have observed some very beautiful cases of their 
hard parts, their skeletons. There are some classes 
that are very inadequately represented, if at all, in 
the collection of natural history. I should refer first 
to the Entozoa, and then, secondly, though they are 
somewhat better represented, to the Annelida, or red- 
blooded worms; the order Nudibrancliiata and the 
class of tunicated mollusca appear to me to be sus- 
ceptible of great increase. With respect to all these, 
which are soft animals, they must be preserved in 
some preserving liquor; there is either, therefore, a 
necessity for skill and trouble in preserving them in 
the first instance, or a good deal of care in continuing 
their preservation; but those are difficulties which 
ought to be overcome, if, in a national collection of 
zoology, an equal amount of illustration and display 
is to be given to every class of animals.—They are 
not difficulties which involve much expense, are they? 
No, not much. If the Commissioners wi!l permit 
me, I will exhibit some specimens of those classes 
which have been preserved, to my knowledge, with- 
out change, from four to five years. The first speci- 
men here [producing the same] is an example of that 
kind: it is an example of aclass of speciiuens which 
it appears to me desirable to place at the head of 
each natural family, or group of shells—it is the 
common oyster. If placed, for example, at the head 
of the series of shells of the family Ostracea, it would 
serve to show the kind of animal forming such shells ; 
and the like illustration should be placed at the be- 
ginning of every natural family of shells, so that the 
people in seeing a collection of shells should have 
some idca of the nature of the creatures which fabri- 
cate the shells, and on whose behoof the shells are 
made and exist. A preparation of this kind, like a 
picture, may be examined readily in all its details, 
| Here the witness pointed out the membranes which 


formed the shell, the muscle closing it, the mouth, 


stomach, heart, gills, dc. of the animal.| If, with 
a preparation of this kind, there were a little outline 
and references by either figures or letters to the parts, 
visitors would see at once what the nature of the 
creature was which made that kind of shell. By ad- 
ditions of that kind, the Conchological Department 
would then become equivalent, in the information 
which it gives, to the collection of mammalia, sup- 
posing the skeletons of the mammalia were equally 
prepared. ‘There is at present a deficiency in both 
classes, but the deficiency is of a contrary kind. In 
the vertebrated classes, the external character, or the 
softer parts, the feathers and the hair, are shown, but 
not the framework. In the lower classes you have 
the skeletons of the animals, but not the skin or soft 
parts, showing the characters of the animal they be- 
long to ; and that is the deficiency which most strikes 
one in going through the collections of natural his- 
tory. With regard to the highest class of mollusca 
(Cephalopoda), that appears to be a class which, 
compared with the Testacea, is poorly represented in 
the Museum, and, for the same reason, that most of 
them require to be preserved in some pres-rving 
liquor. This [showing the specimens] is an example 
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of a Cephalopod, and this [showing the specimens] of 
one of the tunicated mollusca, preserved in the mode 
which offers the same facility of examination as in 
the former specimen.” 

The Trustees repudiate any wish to form a 
museum of comparative anatomy,—on what 
grounds we are left in the dark; and they seem 
to have an indefinite notion that anything con- 
tained in fluid belongs to comparative anatomy, 
—hence the deficiency of all those zoological spe- 
cimens which cannot be preserved dry. We will 
not admit that there is any valid reason, unless 
expense be one, for the exclusion of anatomical 
preparations of animals from a national mu- 
seum of natural history. In fact, as long as 
such exclusion takes place the Museum must 
be regarded as imperfect, Had creatures been 
formed with nothing but straw or saw-dust under 
their skins, as a celebrated curator was known 
devoutly to have wished, then there would be 


no necessity for anatomical demonstration ; but | 
so long as the most important functions of ani- | 


mals are carried on by means of brain, nerves, 
blood-vessels and muscles, so long will the 
study of natural history demand that the means 
of investigating these organs be afforded. But 
even with regard to those internal parts of 
animals which are most easily preserved, and 
which are even more characteristic of the 
animal than its skin,—the skeleton,—but few 
are exhibited in the British Museum. We are, 
however, led to conclude from Mr. Gray’s 
evidence, that there are a great number of 


the skeletons of animals in the collection; and | 
we hope after Professor Owen’s remarks on | 
the necessity of their exhibition, and after the 
recommendation ofthe Commissioners, that some | 


of these treasures will now come forth from 
their hiding-places. 


The mention of skeletons recalls to mind | 


the importance of the human skull, if not of 
the whole skeleton, in the study of ethnology. 
This study has recently made rapid strides in 
this country; and surely it ought to be an 
object in our national Museum to make such a 
collection as will facilitate the labours of the 
ethnologist. Materials already exist in Eng- 
land which could be easily brought together, 
and would form the basis of a collection of 
more value than any hitherto formed. 


Next to deficiencies in the Museum,—the | 


greatest evil to be complained of is, the exhibi- 


tion of specimens with no further information | 


than their mere technical names. If lectures 
are not to be given, surely a little time should 
be devoted to the construction of labels affording 
intelligible information :—butsuch are rather the 
exception than the rule in the Museum. 


tion, but frequently one of many names is given, 
without any attempt at synonymy; so that 


neither the sight-seer nor the man of science | 


is the better for the labels attached to the 
objects. There are Catalogues—and these are 
very useful as far as they go; but the Catalogue 


must be bought, and requires time to be studied. | 


The public might be spared this. We are not 
repared to condemn the attempts represented 
in the following question to Prof. Owen.— 

“ Do you consider that it would be advisable to 
exhibit such names as are contained in the list which 
I will now read you:— 

Gyrodus macropthalmus—The large-eyed Whirl- 

tooth. 

Acrotemnus faba—The bean-like Cutridge. 

Rhacolepis brama—The Bream Ragscale. 

Sparnodus macropthalmus—The large-eyed Gap- 

tooth. 

Tsurus macrourus—The great Eventail. 

Ductor leptosomus—The slender Guide. 


Hybodus grossiconus—The large cone Hunch- | 
| they are only absurd and ugly. —The letter-press 
, we will leave to the critics of the Senior and Junior 


tooth. 
Dendrodus strigatus—The streaked Shrubtooth. 





| novel. 


Not | 
only is there a deficiency of popular informa- | 


Holoptychius nobilissimus—The noble Allwrinkle. 
Pachycormus macropterus — The large-finned 
Thicktrunk. 
Belonostomus cinctus—The border-toothed Needle- 
nib. 
Pygopterus Humboldti—Humboldt’s Hind-wing. 
Sauropsis latus—The broad Dragon-face. 
Dapedius Colei—Lord Cole’s Aistre-fish. 
Coccosteus cuspidatus—The prickly-pointed Berry- 
bone.” 
We have an affection for our Saxon roots, rough 
though they sound; and the German use of 
them has accustomed us to names as uncouth 
at those on this list,—which Prof. Owen thinks 
serve but to “ throw an air of ridicule over our 
attempts to make the rarer things of science 
familiar to the public.” 

But we must bring our article to a close :— 
and we do so by expressing our conviction that 
if something vigorous is not done—something 
more than our Commissioners have foreshadowed 
in their Report—the work of investigation will 
ere long have to be all done over again. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Frank Fairlegh; or, Scenes from the Life of a 
Private Pupil. With thirty illustrations on steel, 
by George Cruikshank. — This tale — originally 
published in a periodical, afterwards issued sepa- 
rately, and now collected —has crept rather 
than rushed into popularity. The circumstance 
affords at once a pretty sure index that it meets the 
taste of a large class of readers, and a reason why 
we are spared the labour of closely criticizing it. The 
hero is one of “a party of youths” at a tutor's, 
whose characters are nicely and unaftectedly 
marked. They perpetrate mischief and get into 
scrapes, in a manner sufficiently easy and natural; 
and on leaving school, we follow them through the 
mazes of college vicissitude,—of extravagance and 
expiation—of love and hate—and are shown how 
some must laugh and some must weep,—some be 
quizzed and some be victimized by villany—until 
every one takes his right shape, and falls into his 
right place, and earns his right reward. Would that 
Life had such charming fifth acts and last chapters ! 


| —but Art claims them, at least such Art as is meant 


to allure the many: and the wisdom of the author 


| of ‘ Frank Fairlegh’ in following this canon of com- 


position is proved by the large acceptance of his 
His style is clear of trick and vulgarity, 
his scenes are alive, and his “net is well spread.” 


| On the whole, though we might not have predicated 


a large success for this tale, we are neither surprised 
at the same nor disposed to question its justice. 

The Hand of God in History. By Morris Read, 
A.M.—This is an American religious exposition of 
a truth frequently recognized by philosophers, that 
there is a law regulating the historical developement 
of the human race. The argument of the work is 
limited to the establishment of Christianity. —The 
copy before us is a reprint, edited by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas,—who has made several alterations and 
omissions with a view of rendering it more acceptable 
to the members of the Church of England. 

The Life and Character of Richard Carlile. By 
George Jacob Holyoake.—A warm eulogium, pro- 
nounced by a partisan, on a man who, in spite of 
many extravagancies of life and doctrine, did good 
service in the cause of a free press and free dis- 
cussion. We have no sympathies with the writer or 
with his views; but as forming a link in the progress 
of discussion and in the history of popular opinion 
in this country, the subjects of his pen will perhaps 
continue to excite the interest of thinkers who travel 
in search of illustrations out of the more beaten tracks 
of literature. 

The Horse Guards. By the two Mounted Sentries. 
With twelve coloured illustrations. — With regard to 
the dozen coarse lithographs which add to the bulk 
of this book, John Gilpin’s self riding past the pages 
which they fill, or any Friend Gilpin agreeing with 


| Messrs. Cobden and Bright, and sharing in M. Victor 


Hugo's dread of “ the scarlet fever,” must agree as 
to their worthlessness. They are meant to be biting 
and grotesquely satirical on the Duke of Wellington; 





United Service Clubs, since it treats of militars 
grievances more professionally than we care to foll 
We observe, however, a quality of vity OW. 
epithet vented against the Duke of Wellington, he 
conclusion to be drawn from which is unfay, the 
to the anonymous writer’s manliness, curable 

Sketches of Reforms and Reformers of Great Bri. 
tain and Ireland. By Henry B, Stanton.—This book 
is a reprint of a series of papers communicated from 
time to time to a newspaper published in Washi 
ton, called the National Era. Its aim is to cony 
to American readers some general notices of ‘i 
chief questions, social and political, which have been 
sanvassed in this country from the date of the first 
French Revolution down to the present day, To the 
writer's own countrymen this work may be of some 
little use, perhaps; but we notice numerous faull 
oversights and mistakes, which would require radical 
correction before it could be made wholesome Tead- 
ing for the masses on this side of the Atlantic. We 
fancy from the antique cast of some of the opiniong 
ventured, that the account of men and things here 
given is copied from books rather than from the life, 
The anecdotes are of the familiar kind called “ stereo- 
typed,’ and the portraits want that force and dig. 
tinctness of outline which always belong more or leas 
to original paintings. Mr. Stanton is a rather up. 
reasoning republican. It may be true, as he asserta, 
that there is in England a rapidly increasing clasg of 
men who look without fear and even with longing on 
the democracy of the United States; but it exhibits 
neither regard for truth nor for sound policy to 
denounce the English Government as “one of the 
most oppressive and despicable on earth.” The 
chapters on the “ literature of freedom” —that is, on 
the liberal part of our press—are often wanting in 
justice and discrimination. Undue prominence jg 
given to certain journals and journalists,—probably 
arising from the writer’s want of acquaintance with 
the entire circle of English letters. But with allitg 
drawbacks, the work is a contribution to the know 
ledge of “ our own times.” 

A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, from 
its Origin to the Present Time. By Amand Saintes, 
Translated from the second edition.—A smooth and 
readable translation of Saintes’ work on the rationale 
ist philosophy of modern Germany, enriched with 
notes containing later information by the editor of 
‘The People’s Dictionary of the Bible :°—which work 
we introduced to the attention of our readers some 
weeks ago. 

A Treatise on the Coal. Field of South Wales, eas 
planatory of a New Theory of the Position of the 
Measures therein: with a Demonstration of the Sub 
sidences intervening Ilynvi and Penllergaer, 4. 
By Frederick Moses.—'his tract, dedicated to the 
persons more immediately interested in the coal 
district which constitutes the subject of investigation, 
is announced as having arrived at the honours of a 
second edition; —a fact which seems to imply its 
acceptance by those most competent to judge of 
its merits, 

Annals of Ulster; or, Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
Compiled by Mr. Samuel M‘Skimin. — Here we 
have again, for the thousandth time, the story of the 
Irish Rebellion of ’98—with all the excited passions, 
the vain hopes, the reckless deeds, the misery and 
the madness to which it gave rise. It is painful 
but not altogether without its wholesome use—to be 
occasionally reminded of the mistakes, the political 
crimes, and, in consequence, the sufferings, made, done 
and endured by our fellow-countrymen in their desire 
to attain to a better state of social order. It is@ 
melancholy thing to mark the successive phases which 
in the sister country pass hetween the first signs of di 
content and open rebellion: how precisely the same 
phenomena re-appear at every new crisis—how the 
same ideas, the same words, the same weapons are ap- 
pealed to—the same tactics adopted—the same powers 
relied on—the same hopes indulged in—in fact, how 
minutely the course is again taken which has so often 
led to failure, and to the ruin and disgrace of the hot 
headed enthusiasts who ventured their all on the 
hazard of the die. A reader taking up these ‘Annals 
of Ulster’ without looking at the title-page mms 
easily imagine he was reading the records of 48, 
There he sees the vague trust that France will do 
something for the “ patriots”—the deference paid to 
the “queenly pike”—the secret organizations—! 
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e inflammatory speeches—the apostrophes 
to the « gword”—the actual insurrection,—and its 
prompt suppression. There, indeed, the gallows will 

“4 him that the course of events which he is 
tracing belonged to “ fifty years ago”; when the law 
of England was more severely dealt out, and the 

were less humane and compassionate to the 
en,than they are now. 
Bight Years in British Guiana; being the Journal 

@ Residence in that Province from 1840 to 1848 | 
b ive: with Anecdotes and Incidents illustrating 
the Social Condition of its Inhabitants, and the 

inions of the Writer on the State and Prospects 

our Sugar Colonies generally. By Barton 
Premium, a Planter. edited by 
_This is a romance—and a very dull one —on 
¢otton, corn, colonies and sugar. For anything 
we see to the contrary in the book itself, it may | 
have been written by “a planter” such as the 
Barton Premium described—a man born to a lord- 
ship of slaves, and most vindictive against “ peace 
and philanthropy men” for having taken from him 
his birthright in their blood and sinews, albeit these 
game men paid for the luxury of giving freedom to 
the negro the market value—as human beings were 
appraised by those who deait in them. Restore 

ection or restore our slaves! is the cry of 
the Planter of Guiana. The English legislator will 
do neither the one nor the other. The negro, he 
says, will not work so much as he ought. His wants | 
are few,—and they are easily satisfied in a genial cli- | 
mate. The white man has estates, but no labourers 
to render them productive. Hence, he cannot grow 
sugar so cheap as other proprietors. What then ? 
The planter would have the home Government 
compel “ Quashee” to work by the aid of what Mr. 
Carlyle calls the “ beneficent whip,” or of Francia’s | 
“workman's gallows.” Suppose, now, “ Quashee” | 
were to petition Parliament to bestow on him 
Mr. Premium’s estate. He would have as much | 
reason in favour of the request as his master has 
in favour of the one which he now makes with all 
the gravity of an injured person. The contract be 
tween employer and employed is a free contract: if 
the negro will not work, the sugar cultivator will pay 
him no wages—and there an end. If estates under 
the new system will not return the old slave per- 
centages to their owners, no one in England is re- | 
sponsible for the change. No just law can perma- | 
nently keep up class interests at high-pressure 

perity. In war time corn sold in London and 
Wakefield markets at one hundred and twenty shil- 
lings a quarter; rents went up in proportion. The | 
people starved,—but the landowner flourished. But | 
thiscondition of things, though it lasted for some years, 
was quite out of the order of nature; while it lasted 
landowners lived up to their enhanced incomes, and 
when it threatened to cease, they cried out—Ruin! | 
Mr. Premium is now in a similar position. The | 
slaves made his estates valuable—because he could 
compel them to work more than was necessary for | 
the satisfaction of their own wants. Now, they are } 
free—and can make terms with their old masters. 
This is the gist of the matter. Mr. Premium must 
now give market value for work done: formerly, he 
got it at his own price. He will not accept a free 
contract. If he is not allowed to seize labour on his | 
own terms, he says he must sell sugar on his own 
terms—A book like this is an insult to the liberal 
sentiment of England. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

THE great philosophical poet of our age, William 
Wordsworth, died at Rydal Mount, in Westmore- 
land—among his native lakes and hills—on the 
23rd inst., in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Those who are curious in the accidents of birth and 
death, observable in the biographies of celebrated 
men, have thought it worthy of notice that the 
day of Wordsworth’s death was the anniversary of 
Shakspeare’s birth. 

William Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, 
in Cumberland, on the 7th of April 1770,—and 
educated at Hawkeshead Grammar School, and at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was designed 
by his parents for the Church—but poetry and new 
prospects turned him into another path. His pur- 
suit through life was poetry, and his profession 
that of Stamp Distributor for the Government in 
the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland : 
to which office he was appointed by the joint inter- 
est, as we have heard, of his friend Sir George 
Beaumont and his patron Lord Lonsdale. 

Mr. Wordsworth made his first appearance as a 
poet in the year 1793, by the publication of a thin 
quarto volume entitled ‘An Evening Walk,— an 

pistle in Verse, addressed to a young Lady from 


| the Lakes of the North of England, by W. Words- 


worth, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge.’ 
Printed at London, and published by Johnson in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard :—from whose shop seven 
years before had appeared ‘The Task’ of Cowper. 
In the same year he published ‘Descriptive 
Sketches in Verse taken during a Pedestrian Tour 
in the Italian, Grison, Swiss and Savoyard Alps.’ 

What was thought of these poems by a few 
youthful admirers may be gathered from the 


; account given by Coleridge in his ‘ Biographia 


Literaria,’—‘‘ During the last year of my residence 
at Cambridge, 1794, I became acquainted with 
Mr. Wordsworth’s first publication, entitled ‘ De- 
scriptive Sketches ;’ and seldom, if ever, was the 
emergence of an original poetic genius above the 
literary horizon more evidently announced.” The 
two poets, then personally unknown to each 
other, first became acquainted in the summer of 
1796, at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire. Cole- 
ridge was then in his twenty-fourth year and 
Wordsworth in his twenty-sixth. A congeniality 
of pursuit soon ripened into intimacy; and in 
September, 1798, the two poets, accompanied by 
Miss Wordsworth, made a tour in Germany. 
Wordsworth’s next publication was the first 
volume of his ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ published in the 
summer of 1798 by Mr. Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, 
who purchased the copyright for thirty guineas. It 
made no way with the public, and Cottle was a 
loser by the bargain. So little, indeed, was thought 
of the volume, that when Cottle’s copyrights were 
transferred to the Messrs. Longman, the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’ was thrown in as a valueless volume in 
the mercantile idea of the term. The copyright 





was afterwards returned to Cottle; and by him 
transferred to the great poet, who lived to see it 
of real money value in the market of successful 
publications. 

Disappointed but not disheartened by the very 
indifferent success of his ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ years 
elapsed before Mr. Wordsworth again appeared 
asa poet. But he was not idle. He was every 
year maturing his own principles of poetry and 
making good the remark of Coleridge, that to ad- 
mire on principle is the only way to imitate with- 
out loss of originality. In the very year which 
witnessed the failure of his ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ he 
wrote his ‘ Peter Bell,’"—the most strongly con- 
demned of all his poems. The publication of this 
when his name was better known (for he kept it 
by him till he says ‘‘it nearly survived its minority,”) 
brought a shower of contemptuous criticisms on 
his head. 

Wordsworth married in the year 1803 Miss Mary 
Hutchinson of Penrith,and settled among his beloved 
Lakes,—first at Grasmere, and afterwards at Rydal 
Mount. Southey’s subsequent retirement to the 
same beautiful country and Coleridge’s visits to 
his brother poets originated the name of the Lake 
School of Poetry—‘‘ the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the Lakes”— 
by which the opponents of their principles and the 
admirers of the Edinburgh Review distinguished 
the three great poets whose names have long been 
and will still continue to be connected. 

Wordsworth’s fame increasing, slowly it is true 
but securely, he put forth in 1807 two volumes of 
his poems. They were reviewed by Byron, then 
a young man of nineteen, and as yet not evena 
poet in print, in the Monthly Literary Recreations 
for the August of that year. ‘The poems 
before us,” says the reviewer, “‘ are by the author 
of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ a collection which has not 
undeservedly met with a considerable share of 
public applause. The characteristics of Mr. Words- 
worth’s muse are, simple and flowing, though oces- 
sionally inharmonious verse, strong and sometimes 
irresistible appeals to the feelings, with unexcep- 
tionable sentiments. Though the present work 
may not equal his former efforts, many of the 
poems possess a native elegance, natural and yn- 
affected, totally devoid of the tinsel embellishments 
and abstract hyperboles of several contemporary 
sonneteers. ‘The Song at the Feasting of 
Brougham Castle,’ ‘The Seven Sisters,’ ‘The 
Affliction of Margaret ——, of ——,’ possess all 
the beauties and few of the defects of this writer. 
The pieces least worthy of the author are those 
entitled ‘ Moods of My Own Mind.’ We certainly 
wish these moods had been less frequent.” Such 
is a sample of Byron's criticism,—and of the criti- 
cizing indeed till very recently of a large class of 
people misled by the caustic notices of the Edin- 
burgh Review, the pungent satires of Byron, and 
the admirable parody of the poet's occasional 
style contained in the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

His next publication was ‘The Excursion, 
being a portion of The Recluse,’ — printed in 
quarto in the autumn of 1814. The critics were 
hard upon it. ‘This will never do,” was the 
memorable opening of the review in the Edinburgh. 
Men who thought for themselves thought highly 
of the poem,—but few dared to speak out. Jef- 
frey boasted wherever he went that he had crushed 
it in its birth. ‘Z7e crush ‘The Excursion !’” 
said Southey, ‘Tell him he might as easily crush 
Skiddaw.” What Coleridge often wished, that the 
first two books of ‘The Excursion’ had been pub- 
lished separately under the name of ‘The Deserted 
Cottage’ was a happy idea,—and one, if it had 
been carried into execution, that would have 
removed many of the trivial objections made at 
the time to its unfinished character. 

While ‘The Excursion’ was still dividing the 
crities much in the same way that Davenant’s 
‘Gondibert’ divided them in the reign of Charles 
the Second, ‘Peter Bell’ appeared to throw 
amongst them yet greater Pe \ so of opinion. 
The author was evidently aware that the poem, 
from the novelty of its construction, and the still 
greater novelty of its hero, required some pro- 
tection, and this protection he sought behind the 
name of Southey :—with which he tells us in the 
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Dedication, his own had often appeared “ both for 
good and evil.” The deriders of the poet laughed 
still louder than before—his admirers too were at 
first somewhat amazed—and the only consolation 
which the poet obtained was from a sonnet of his 
own, in imi ation of Milton’s sonnet, beginning— 
A book was writ of late called ‘ Tetrachordon.’ 

This sonnet runs as follows :— 

A book came forth of late, called ‘* Peter Bell;” 

Not negligent the style ;—the matter ?—good 

As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 

Or, Roy, renowned through many a Scottish dell ; 

But some (who brook these hacknied themes full well 

Nor heat at Tam O‘Shanter’s name their blood) 

Waxed wrath, and with foul claws, a harpy brood, 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen 

Who mad’st at length the better life thy choice, 

Heed not such onset! Nay, if praise of men 

To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 

Lift up that grey-haired forehead and rejoice 

In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen. 

Lamb in thanking the poet for his strange but 
clever poem, asked ‘‘ Where was ‘The Waggoner?” 
—of which he retained a pleasant remembrance 
from hearing Wordsworth read it in MS. when 
first written in 1806. Pleased with the remem- 
brance of the friendly essayist, the poet determined 
on sending ‘The Waggoner’ to press—and in 1815 
the poem appeared with a dedication to his old 
friend who had thought so favourably of it. An- 
other publication of this period which found still 
greater favour with many of his admirers, was 
‘The White Doe of Rylstone ;’ founded on a tra- 
dition connected with the beautiful scenery that 
surrounds Bolton Priory, and on a ballad in 
Percy’s collection called ‘The Rising of the North.’ 

His next poem of consequence in the history of 
his mind is ‘The River Duddon,’ described ina 
noble series of sonnets, and containing some of his 
very finest poetry. The poem is dedicated to his 
brother the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, and appeared 
in 1820. The subject seems to have been suggested 
by Coleridge ; who, among his many unfulfilled 
intentions designed writing ‘ The Brook,’—a poem, 
which in his hands would surely have been a mas- 
terly performance. 

The ‘Duddon’ did much for the extension of 
Wordsworth’s fame; and the public began to call, 
in consequence, for a fresh edition of his poems. 
The sneers of Byron, so frequent in his ‘Don Juan,’ 
such as— 

Thou shalt believe in Milton, Dryden, Pope, 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Beczuse the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey ; 
—and again in another place— 

* Pediars’ and ‘ Roats’ and ‘ Waggons.’ Ch! ye shades 
of Pope and Dryden, are we come to this? 

—and somewhat further on— 

The little boatman and h's Peter Bell 
Can sneer at im who drew Achitophel, 


—fell comparatively harmless. The public had 
now found out (what was known only to a few 
before) that amid much novelty of construction 
and connected with some very homely heroes 
there was a rich vein of the very noblest poetry, 
throughout the whole of Wordsworth’s works, 
such as was not to be found elsewhere in the 
whole body of English poetry. The author felt 
at the same time the truth of his own remark, 
that no really great poet had ever obtained an 
immediate reputation, or any popular recognition 
commensurate to his merits. 

Wordsworth’s last publication of importance was 
his ‘Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems,’ pub- 
lished in 1835. The new volume, however, rather 
sustained than added to his reputation. Some of 
the finer poems are additions to his memorials of 
a tour in Scotland, which have always ranked 
among the most delightful of his works. 

In the same year Mr. Wordsworth received a 
pension of 300/. a-year from Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, and permission to resign his office of 
Stamp Distributor in favour of his son. The re- 
maining fifteen years of his life were therefore even 
less diversified by events of moment than any fifteen 
years previous had been. He seems henceforth to 
have surrendered himself wholly to the muse—and 
to contemplations suitable to his own habits of 
mind and to the lovely country in which he lived. 
This course of life, however, was varied by a tour 


’ 


Robinson. The result of his visit as far as poetry 
is concerned was not remarkable. 

On Southey’s death Mr. Wordsworth was ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate:—an appropriate appoint- 
ment, if such an office was to be retained at all— 
for the laurel dignified by the brows of Ben Jonson, 
Davenant, Dryden, Tom Warton, and Southey, had 
been sullied and degraded by appearing on the 
unworthy temples of Tate, Eusden, Whitehead, and 
Pye. Once and once only did Wordsworth sing 
in discharge of his office—on the occasion of Her 
Majesty’s Visit to the University of Cambridge. 
There is more obscurity, however, than poetry in 
what he wrote. Indeed, the Ode in question must 
be looked on as another addition to the numerous 
examples that we possess of how poor a figure the 
Muse invariably makes when the occasion of her 
appearance is such as the poet himself would not 
have selected for a voluntary invocation. 

If Wordsworth was unfortunate—as he certainly 
was—in not finding any recognition of his merits 
till his hair was grey, he was luckier than other 
poets similarly situated have been in living toa 
good old age, and in the full enjoyment of the 
amplest fame which his youthful dreams had ever 
pictured. His admirers have perhaps carried their 
idolatry too far :—but there can be no doubt of the 
high position which he must always hold among 
British Poets. His style is simple, unaffected and 
vigorous—his blank verse manly and idiomatic— 
his sentiments both noble and pathetic,—and his 
images poetic and appropriate. His Sonnets are 
among the finest in the language : — Milton’s 
scarcely finer. ‘‘I think,” says Coleridge, ‘that 
Wordsworth possessed more of the genius of a 
great philosophic poet than any man I ever knew, 
or as I believe has existed in England since Milton; 
but it seems to me that he ought never to have 
abandoned the contemplative position which is 
peculiarly — perhaps I might say exclusively — 
fitted for him. His proper title is Spectator ab 
extra.” 

Mr. Wordsworth’s works are rich in quotations 
suitable to the various phases of human life; and 
his name will be remembered not by his ‘ Peter 
Bell,’ or his ‘ Idiot Boy,’ or even his ‘ Waggoner,’ 
—but by his ‘Excursion,’ his ‘ Laodamia,’ his 
‘Tintern Abbey,’ some twenty of his Sonnets, his 
‘ Daisy,’ and his ‘ Yarrow Unvisited.’ The linea- 
ments of his face will be perpetuated by Chantrey’s 
noble bust; not by the pictures of it, which in too 
many cases justify the description that he gave of 
one of them in our hearing—‘‘It is the head of a 
drover, or a common juryman, or a writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, or a speaker in the House of 
Commons: . .. . as for the head of a poet, it is no 
such thing.” 





INTE NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

THE Commission appointed by the French In- 
stitute to report on the draft of the proposed Treaty 
of international copyright between France and 
England is prosecuting its labours in the right 
spirit and in the most business-like manner. The 
ten members of which it is composed are all men 
of celebrity, and admirably qualified to act as 
jurors on this important question. Amongst 
them may be mentioned MM. Guizot and Ville- 
main, representing the French Academy,—both 
of them ex-ministers of Public Instruction; Baron 
Thénard is one of the delegates of the Academy 
of Sciences ; and MM. de Tocqueville and Pardessus 
(the latter a jurisconsult) are the nominees of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. The 
Commission has augmented its members by calling 
in several persons representing Music, the Drama, 
Engraving, &c.—M. Gatteau, the eminent en- 
graver of medals, being one of them. From the 
deliberations of such a Commission the best results 
may be anticipated. On the 13th inst. the Com- 
missioners examined MM. Firmin Didot and 
Baudry on the interests of publishers. The last- 
named gentleman is well known as the principal 
publisher of reprints; and in reply to certain 
questions as to the number of reprints per year 
produced in Paris, he requested time to prepare 
accurate returns. But he tendered a memorial 
embodying his views on clause 13 of the projected 





to Italy in company with his friend Mr. Crabb 


Treaty, respecting which the Commission is divided. 


This clause expressly stipulates that the 
shall be confined to works published subsequent) 

‘ ; » Y to 
the date of its coming into operation. But th 
powerful section, comprising the most influentig] 
members of the Commission, which urges th, 
application of the treaty to works published ann 
cedently to such period and of which the copyri hi 
still exists. The point is strongly contested ani 
will give rise to a protracted discussion ; th h 
there is every probability that the party alluded 
to—which represents the wishes of the French 
publishers—will carry it in favour of justice, As 
this portion of the question most materially affects 
the interests of British authors, it may be well to 
reproduce here the chief arguments employed } 
M. Baudry,—who, of course, has the stronger 
reasons for desiring a decision in favour of the 
limitation of the privilege. He states that ag no 
law can be retro-active in its effect, there should 
be a line of demarcation established between rp. 
prints of works published before the passing of the 
Treaty and works that may be published subse. 
quently thereto. That, as prior to such Treaty 
coming into operation there existed no law prv- 
hibitory of reprints, such reprints are tacitly recog. 
nized as legal, are protected by law, and constitute 
a property legitimately acquired, which would be 
virtually confiscated if the proposed extension of 
clause 13 were carried. Large investments of 
capital, he continues, have been made in stere 
types, many of which investments are not likely 
to afford any return for a considerable term,—the 
sales of these being slow and the cost of produc. 
tion not being covered by the profits on the first 
editions. These stereotypes would by the passing 
of the amendment become useless, and the capital 
which they represent would be lost. 

Now, it must be admitted that M. Baudry hy 
a great show of justice on his side, and that he puts 
his own case in a strong light. As a publisher 
he is liberal, as a man irreproachable; and if by 
reprinting in France foreign works of which copy- 
right exists he has, strictly speaking, defrauded 
authors of their rights, the legislature which sane 
tioned the robbery by making no law to prevent 
it, are more to blame than he is for taking advan 
tage of a defective international legislation and of 
the supineness of those whose interests have suffered 
by his enterprise. But since the Treaty recognizes 
—as does also M. Baudry—the principle of pro 
perty, not privilege, in literary productions, it isev- 
dent that the property exists wherever the produc 
tions themselves exist; and if they have not become 
public property, they must be bond fide private 
property. A non-recognition of them as such would 
be spoliation. Therefore, to limit the benefit d 
the Treaty merely to works that may be published 
subsequently to the date of it, excluding those pr- 
duced antecedently, would be aggravating bys 
new spoliation the injuries which authors and pub 
lishers have already suffered—would be a further 
oppression of those who have been already mot 
oppressed. The point is a nice one under what- 
ever aspect it is considered, and presents some di 
ficulties in the way of an adjustment. Neverthe- 
less, a compromise might be effected by such mea 
as M. Baudry making arrangements with authos 
to allow them a consideration on future sales d 
reprints of their works; so that the stereotyp 
and the capital which they represent might not le 
lost, and both parties might be benefited. Even 
in such case the publisher would have the best 
the bargain. 

Clause 9 in the new Treaty proposes that t 
duty on books, music, &c., first published in the 
United Kingdom and reprinted in France, ' 
be 27. 10s. per ewt.,—for works not first publishe 
in the United Kingdom, 15s. per ewt.,—for a 
gravings and drawings $d. each. Now, if the Trea 
is to be interpreted as your correspondent, M, 
C. Purday, seems to think it will [ante p. 398), th 
effect will beruinousto English publishers. Baudry 
editions will never be dearer than 7f. 50c.; and 
these can be legally imported on payment of a duty 
of about 6d. or 8d.,-the best reprints of the be 
English authors could be lawfully sold in Eng! 
for about 7s. or 8s. Let this be looked to in ti” 
The French Commissioners will not attend to 
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jemanding the attention of British publishers and | : The two localities are thus necessarily different. 
authors. If they remain supine and decline all By a closer examination of the original authorities 
intervention, they must blame themselves for the |W hich z consulted, * A.B.G. would have avoided 
uences. ‘Those interested in the question in this misunderstanding of my deductions from their 
oo ce—commissioners, authors, and publishers— | statements. The place which they assign to the 
fndit inconceivable that the same class in England obstructing bank is too clearly described to make 
appear so indifferent to a subject which involves, | its relative situation to the canal doubtful. He 
4 so far as they are concerned a far greater mag- would have seen that its site cannot have been 
nitude of interest than with their brethren on the | examined, nay, has not even been kept in view or 
French side of the Channel. M. Baudry even alluded to by the ingnieurs of 1847,—and that their 
3 so far as to say, In his printed ‘memorial, geological soundings, about either the canal or any 
that ‘this Treaty is considered by English authors other unspecified spot of the plain, do not apply. 
and publishers as illusory, and as in no respect | Thus, the situation and nature of this bank, dis- 
pearing — a fe ns no ~ to 
contradict this assertion ‘—or 1s 1t true ‘—or does 
class in question know of what is going 
. + the 20th, MM. Firmin Didot and Baudry 
were to be examined again, —and on the 27th, once 
more. There is, then, very little time to lose, as | yard under the surface in another. 
the clause mentioned is the only one on which any| If it had been distinctly ascertained by soundings, | 
material difference of opinion exists. a | that the eocene beds, constituting the skeleton of | 
The operation of the Treaty is to be limited to | the tract, formed a continuous line above the level | 
sx years, and to be continued from year to year | of the sea all round the present head of the gulf,— 
until one of the contracting parties shall give | that there really was not in those strata a depressed | 
notice of an intention to withdraw from the com- | point, described by the surveyors of 1799 as form- | 
t, This may be called legislating by instal-|ing a neck or opening from the extremity of the 
ments. If the principle embodied in the Treaty is | present gulf into the upper empty basin, where a 
worth anything, it is worth being made permanent. | surface current into the latter might have been 
If worth nothing but to experiment on, better to | maintained for ages, and where such accumulations 
have left matters as they were than to denounce | of sand as the surveyors of 1799 refer to could 
literary robbery and nevertheless imply a possibility | form,—their theory, which I advocated, would 
of its being politic to return to it. CHAM. certainly be shaken off its foundation. But that 
sF | discovery has yet to be made. 
| My motive in resuming this discussion is not to 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. | defend this theory—or rather the data on which it | 
Wuen our object is purely the attainment of a | rests—with the shallow plea that there is nothing | 
«ientific or historical truth, based on demonstrable las yet proved against either. It is that all who 
fact, we are not doing justice to ourselves, or to | happen to be in possession of authentic local infor- | 
our cause, in calling by the name of controversy | mation may be induced to produce it ;—that all 
the open discussion of a most interesting question, | who have means of obtaining it may now be made | 
even if a difference of opinion may happen to exist | fully alive to the importance of clearing up this | 
upon it, which we desire to adjust. It is by such | point ;—that the critical spot itself may be sought | 
discussions, when conducted in a spirit of mutual | out and examined,—and that one of the most in- | 
courtesy and fairness, that fallacies are exposed | teresting questions of ancient and sacred geography 
which might otherwise have passed current under | ever agitated may be thus openly and authorita- 
aplausible garb of scientific outward show ; and | tively decided. To this end, I must show in what 
that truths, which otherwise could not have found respects the evidences already produced are de- 
avoice, are brought forth to awaken attention and | fective. 
urge to further inquiry. Firstly, here is the account of this bank in the 
Theimpression which thestatements of ‘“A.B.G.” | observer's own words. M. Dubois-Aymé, describing 
[Athen. No. 1170, p. 343 ] were calculated to leave on { upper gulf-basin, 
the minds of those who have followed the subject in | bitter-lake ? 
which we are bothso strongly interested, but of which | says : — ‘‘ Le terrain est couvert de coquilles, 
wehitherto have taken so materially different aview, let il est tras inférieur 4 la Mer Rouge. II n’en | 
isdoubtless, that there is no room left for further | est sparé que par un bane de sable.” * * [The | 
inquiry : that the recent survey of the Isthmus of | levels across a part of this, are given in the Ap- | 
Suez has brought to light decisive geological proof pendix to the Memoir, vol. 18, which show this | 
that the extent of the sea in the time of Moses was | bank rises only a few lines above the very highest | 
the same as now: that where the surveyors of 1799 | tides.] ‘On apercoit, sur les collines qui l’en- 
state that recent sand-banks have stopped it out, tourent, une ligne formée de detbris de végétaux | 
those of 1847 found beds of the most ancient ter- | marins parfaitement semblables a la trace que la | 
tary period : that consequently, the theory I had mer laisse sur le rivage; ce qui est tris re- | 
supported from an implicit confidence in the data | marquable, c’est que cette hots se trouve de | 
of the former survey, is entirely overturned by the | niveau avec la haute marée du Golfe Arabique. 
discoveries of the latter. . Un bane de sable se sera formé un peu au-dessus | 
This would have been the case, most certainly— | de Suez, dans U'endroit le plus resscrré de la mer.” | 
the question would have been set at rest for ever— | (Descr. de I’ gypte, vol. xi, p. 372.) And in the 
if the place where the eocene formations were Appendix above referred to, vol. 18, he says :— | 
found, by the soundings near the canal which | ‘Si nous fussions partis du fond du golfe, marqué 
“A.B.G.” quotes, had been the place where Le Pére' par les laisses des plus hautes marces, nous 
andM. Dubois-A ymésaid the sand-bankswere. But | n’aurions trouvé que cinq ou six cents métres | 
the line of both surveys along the site of the ancient | jusqw’au point ow le terrain s'abaisse au-dessous du | 
canal does not take in that place; neither is it the | niveau de la mer. Cette partie de notre nivelle- | 


q . - . . . . . . e oe a | 
line which my section delineates. My object was | ment eut lieu dans le fond d'un ravin étroit.” | 





not actually verified by the recent operations, have 


rather illogical to assert that it cannot exist in one 
| place, because eocene strata have been found a | 








the southern extremity of the 





to obtain the most instructive diagram by which This remarkable passage clearly proves that the 
the ancient and altered physical geography of the | canal does not occupy the lowest levels of the long 
tract could be illustrated. The line of the canal | shallow it traverses : and also that its extremity— 
Would not have answered this end. The object of going across a widening plain to the sea just above 
ts projectors, ancient and modern, was to secure a | Suez—must be unconnected with banks, which— 
firm foundation, and to place the mouth where | if they exist at all—ought to be looked for ‘‘ aw 
sich obstructions of sand were not liable to form. | fond du golfe”—‘ a Uendroit le plus resserré de la 
this account they avoided the shortest cut to | mer.” 
the sea through the lowest part of the plain or! Secondly, I must call attention to the evidence 
long shallow between the two basins, and led the | derivable from the remains found in the superficial 
by a longer, but safer, way by its side, nearer | { upper gulf-basin. 
the foot of the hills. Hence its embouchure must ( bitter-lake. 
four or five miles to the S.W. of the supposed| Here, again, the published account of the “ in- 


deposits of the 


“nd-banks, which should be looked for near the | génieur” is entirely inconclusive as proof of the 
runs of Arsinoé, 





{main point,—whether the sea has occupied that 


tinctly affirmed by the older surveyors, although | 


| certainly not yet been disproved; for it would be | 


been the sea in the time of Moses. 


basin within historical times or not. The “‘laisses” 
spoken of by the surveyors of 1799 as occurring on 


| a level with the high-water mark of the Red Sea, 
| 





are found, by the rectified measurements, at various 

heights; some even above that level.+ Yet the 

observers of 1847 have actually omitted to state 
whether all or any of these remains are marine or 
| fuviatile, although this was the most important and 
| decisive statement they could have made! 

As it appears, by the rectified levellings, that the 
Nile rises high enough with respect to the sea to 
fill a basin above the level of the latter, it is no 

| longer impossible that the waters of the basin in 
question might have been rendered perfectly sweet 
| in the time of Strabo, “ by the water of the Nile 
flowing through it,” even though that basin had 
In that case, 


| the recent remains would be partly marine, partly 


Jluviatile. But if the basin—having been sepa- 
rated from the sea during the eocene period, as 
the ‘‘ingénieur” concludes, and exhausted by 
evaporation since that time,—was only re-filled 
when the canal was made,—all the recent remains 
it yields, forming the descending series of water- 
lines he alludes to (Société d’Etudes de l’Isthme 
de Suez, p. 96), ought most unquestionably to be 
Fresh-water remains, both animal and vegetable. 
Here would have been a most decisive test,— 
firstly, as to whether this body of water truly were 
‘*the lakes” of Strabo ; secondly, as to whether a 
recent sea ever had previously occupied the site. 
Yet the evidence of the last survey is quite nega- 
tive! I must therefore produce the positive evi- 
dence of the older surveyors ; not to establish my 
point thereby, but to ask for a distinct verification 
or refutation of their statement, which will settle 
the question. Le Pére says, that the ‘‘ laisses” 
he observed were ‘‘ absolument semblables 4 celles 
de la mer.” M. Dubois-Aymé says, more expressly : 
‘* Les coquilles que l’on apergoit dans l’intérieur 
du bassin ne sont pas des coquilles fluviatiles ; ce ne 
sont pas non plus des coquilles fossiles. * * Celles 


| du bassin ne sont ni lices entre elles ni au sol ; elles 


sont semblables a celles que la mer rejette sur ses 
gréves.” 

Now, the presence of recent marine remains in a 
basin which has been separated from the sea sinee 
the eocene period, isan absolute impossibility. If 
any of these littoral remains be marine, and some 
of these occur above the sea-level, this would be a 
positive proof that recent elevations had contri- 
buted with sand accumulations to shut out the 


| seat 


Thus, not only the nature of these remains, but 
the depth of the supposed recent sand-bank, ought 
to be ascertained, as well as the age of its remains, 
before we venture to decide whether the theory of 
the Mosaic sea is to be given up. Moreover, in 
examining these banks,—inasmuch as it has been 
found that the gypseous marls of the Isthmus over- 
lie a vast eocene sandstone formation, whose de- 
composition furnishes the sands of the Desert, which 
are driven over the plain and blown into the sea, 
with their petrified contents, to be washed up 
again,—we must be cautious to distinguish by the 
state of the remains, whether fragments of fossils so 
reproduced occur with the recent shells of the sur- 
face-sands. 

Not one of these inquiries has been attempted by 
the ‘‘ing‘nieur;’ who, nevertheless, deems his 
geological discoveries ‘‘un argument ¢crasant” to 
the theory he sets aside! Is it, then, on such 
defective geological evidence as this that the ques- 








+ The highest “laisse” measured in 1847 is 228 métres 


above 0, low-water mark at Tineh. The * grandes marées” of 





27 m.—But in the Journal du Niveilement of 1799, 
a “Inisse” is mentioned as occurring near the Serapeum 
nearly on a level with the soil, and which, from the down- 
ward tendency of all their measurements from the starting 
point, they estimated at the level of the Red Sea; whereas 
by the rectification of 1847 all this part is found to be 7°63 m., 
which is more than 5 m¢tres above the Red Sea. There was 
surely something worthy of attention in this! Would it not 
have been worth while to examine whether this “‘ laisse” was 
fussil or recent, marine or fresh water ? 





t If the waters of the Nile have oceupicd this basin after 
its desertion by a recent sea, and at a higher level, the 
remains of the latter,—if umy—may have been overlaid 
by fresh-water species; or washed down by the superior 
current, and mingled with other remains at much lower 
levels. This must not be lost sight of in future examina- 
tions of the basin, 
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tion is to be set at rest forever? Is there really 
nothing more to be inquired into? 

Besides these conflicting or unascertained geolo- 
gical data, there are other considerations which 
make it difficult to accept such a solution of the 
Mosaic geography as ‘‘A.B.G.” proposes, and 
enhance the importance of confirming the other 
view by the verifications I have pointed out. 

Let us grant the separation of the two basins to 
be as ancient as the eocene period. How, then, 
would the upper basin have been filled with water, 
as ‘‘A. B. G.’s” suggestions require ?—for the canal 
which replenished i. from the Nile was not made, 
when Moses lived. No stream flows into it now, 
—no natural stream ever has flowed into it. 
Hence, in the time of Moses it could only have 
been what it is now—in part a saline marsh, in 

ta dry plain incrusted with salt ; and the He- 
rews could not have crossed the water in the place 
he points out as the site of the passage, since there 
would have been no water to cross. But if there 
had (thac is, if we admit the anachronism of the 
‘ing‘nieur” who places Sesostris 1840 b.c.)+—-still, 
the bottom of the basin beyond this passage is on a 
level with it, so that if the waters were merely 
driven northwards by the wind in this place, the 
Hebrews would have them only on their left, and 
the sea on their right would be more than 16 miles 
off; whereas Moses says the waters were divided, 
and were a wall [or defence] to them on their right 
and on their left. 

Again, I would submit to ‘‘ A, B. G.’s” critical 
reconsideration, whether it involves a sound prin- 
ciple of historical induction to prefer any parti- 
cular geographical theory of the Exodus, because 
it agrees better with an accommodated translation 
of the historian’s own record than with the original 
record itself ?— whether the intentional variations 
and frequent glosses of the Septuagint translators, 
who lived more than 1,000 years after Moses, would 
not rather argue that they were trying to explain 
what they did not quite understand—that the 
movements of Moses were as obscure to them as 
they have hitherto been to us ?—and whether this 
may not rather encourage a suspicion that their 
perplexity arose from some change in the physical 
geography of the tract, which they did not take 
into account ? 

I fear that every attempt to identify Heroopolis 
with Baalzephon must prove unsuccessful. =a 
or Heroon is an Egyptian proper name, that of a 
god identified by Sir Gardner Wilkinson with 
Atmoo (or Atoum?) whose figure is found sculp- 
tured on a monument of Remeses II., the Sesostris 
of antiquity, at Hero, where I follow Mr. Sharpe 
in placing Heroopolis or Hiroth. The resemblance 
of this name with #pwwy “ of heroes” is accidental, 
and can yield no etymological inferences. More- 
over, the termmation of Zephon j5 is part of the 
root, and therefore, in that word, does not form a 
plural ;—and finally, bya Baal, also in the singular, 
radically means ‘‘ master” or ‘‘ possessor,” and thus 
has no connexion in sense with “heroes.” 

The remains which in the map of the “ ingé- 
nieur” of 1847 are marked Heroopolis, have 
hitherto always been admitted as those of Arsinoé, 
discovered by Mr. Linant. But the value of this 
ingénieur’s ancient geographical speculations may 
be estimated by his having repeated, p. 78 note, the 
stale physical objections of M. Rozitre to the the- 
ory of MM. Dubois-Aymé and D’Anville, notwith- 
standing the triumphant refutation to them given 
in the Appendix above referred to, by the actual 
measurements of the plateau above the Serapeum. 
This, as well as his omitting to examine the site of 
the sand-banks, shows he cannot even have been 
acquainted with this important Appendix. Also, 
from his quoting, in proof of the position he assigns 
to Patumos, near Suez, pp- 70 and 103, the passage 
of Herodotus which places it near Bubastis !—a 
striking proof, among several others, of his scholar- 
ship, and diligent reference to the original autho- 
rities. 

_1 beg “‘A. B. G.” to believe that I have not 


t I need not insist on the improbability that Strabo would 
mention the former bitterness of a lake which had become 
sweet 1900 years before his time. But the best proof that 
the waters of the Nile cannot have occupied this basin long 
-—if at all—is, that no sensible trace of the mud of the Nile 
has been detected in it. 








presumed to offer these critical remarks on the 
views he favours, in any other spirit than the desire 
to exhibit the strong necessity there now exists for 
further inquiry, by pointing out the difficulties 
against reason, besides the contradiction of geolo- 
gical evidences, which beset his hypothesis; and 
leave it as unsatisfactory—as incapable of agreement 
with the narrative of Moses—as the obsolete sys- 
tems of Hales and Dr. Ed. Robinson ; and that 
without an open sea to the Serapeum, Mr. Sharpe’s 
theory, so singularly consistent in its etymologies 
with the positions of known ruins, their distances, 
and the state of the levels, only creates an addi- 
tional difficulty, by pointing out definite sites along 
a line more circuitous than we can reasonably 
account for. Yet if we give up this theory too, 
we are more in the dark than ever. For the diffi- 
culties of the subject have now been so fully exhi- 
bited, that we can no longer be satisfied with the 
acquiescence of uninquiring ignorance, which its 
open discussion has compelled us to abandon. 

On this account I have again ventured to extend 
my remarks, in order that the state of the case 
might be laid in full before those who have means 
of procuring the decisive information yet wanting, 
—and which I have endeavoured to indicate. I 
would entreat ‘‘ A.B. G.,” since he appears as 
much in earnest on the subject as m self, to exert 
his influence towards obtaining this; even as I 
will avail myself of whatever means of direct inquiry 
I possess, to the same end. If I have hitherto been 
deluded by my implicit confidence in data emanat- 
ing from authorities whom, as far as statements of 
facts go, I could not presume to question, —I will 
resign the theory as a fallacy, when the fallacy is 
proved, not less willingly than I pleaded for it 
when I thought it valuable and true. But until 
the two important points I have indicated have 
been verified—until the statements I have quoted 
are distinctly proved or disproved, —I hope all 
those who are capable of forming an opinion on 
the subject will suspend their judgment. Which- 
ever way the evidence goes, I shall rejoice in the 
truth. And the thanks of all who do the same 
will be due to “A. B. G.” for the share his exer- 
tions have contributed in leading to its thorough 
investigation. Fanny CoRBAUvUx. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
BeErorE another number of our journal appears, 
the most complete and effective Expedition that 
has been equipped for the succour of Sir John 


Franklin will have left our shores. All the accu- 
mulated experience of our Arctic voyagers has been 
brought to bear in the preparation of the ships 
under the command of Capt. Austin; and having 
minutely inspected them, we are satisfied that 
nothing has been neglected to insure success. 
Remembering the equipment of the Erebus and 
Terror with make-shift auxiliary steam-power, 
which impelled the ships scarcely three knots an 
hour, we were struck with the contrast presented 
by the two screw schooners forming part of the 
— Expedition. These are fitted with sixty- 
1orse engines, and carry 300 tons of coals,—a 
quantity sufficient to steam at full power for six 
weeks, at the rate of at least six knots an hour. 
These schooners will be of infinite use in towing 
the Resolute and Assistance ships through the 
lanes of open water in the Arctic Seas.—The Ex- 
pedition will be towed to the edge of the ice ; where 
the ships will receive their third year’s provisions 
from the store-ship Emma Eugenia, which will 
precede them. —We alluded very recently to the 
py search of Regent’s Inlet, and the passage 
eading out of it to the west,—which it is distinctly 
understood will not be examined by Capt. Austin, 
as the instructions to that officer will direct him to 
proceed with his four ships in pairs to a much 
more westerly meridian than Regent’s Inlet. We 
based our assumption of the necessity of this search 
on three grounds :—First, the probability of Sir 
John Franklin having abandoned his vessels to the 
south-west of Cape Walker; secondly, the fact 
that in his charts an open passage is laid down 
from the west into the bottom of Regent’s Inlet ; 
and thirdly, that Sir John Franklin would be 
more likely to take this course through a country 
known to possess the resources of animal life, with 


the wreck of the Victory in Felix aoe 
the stores at Fury Beach. higher eu ; 
view,—than to fall upon the utterly barren e 
of the north coast of America, In conch” 
of the necessity of this part of the search — 
refer to the Parliamentary Arctic Papers, ‘inal 
the opinion of Capt. Beechy in particular and 
the Arctic officers generally is strongl d 
pressed in recommendation of the mae 
Regent’s Inlet.—We stated that it was in 
templation to fit out a small vessel by private 
means, to convey a party to search these local. 
ties, We are now able to add that Co 
Forsyth has obtained leave from the Adumiralt; to 
command this auxiliary E iti ich os 
y Expedition, which will 
leave England about the middle of May, 
arrangements for carrying out this plan are al 
in progress, in anticipation of the support apd 
active sympathy of those interested in seeing ey 
possible means adopted for the rescue of ~ 
missing countrymen. Lady Franklin’s apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of this branch of the search rf 
evinced by a fact within our private knowledge. — 
namely, the appropiation of a large portion of ber 
private funds to aid in its equipment, We bear 
| that other parties have come forward with sub- 
scriptions to co-operate in the good cause. 

Lord Rosse gave his first Soirée as President of 

the Royal Society on Saturday last, at his mansion 
in Great Cumberland Street. It was very num. 
rously attended. Among the objects of interest 
in the rooms was Prof. Wheatstone’s ingenious ap. 
paratus for illustrating the undulatory theory of 
light.—Mr. Appold exhibited his thermometric 
balance, which opens or closes the damper of a 
stove with a variation in the temperature of one 
degree Fahrenheit. It has the power to raise one 
ounce three inches with a variation of one degree, 
and ranges from 54 to 66 degrees. The action is 
obtained from ether boiling in a partial vacuum, 
which propels the mercury from one bulb to the 
other.—Dr. Mantell contributed two perfect feet 
of the same individual Dinornis, from New Zea 
land, the jaw of the Iguanodon, and the humerus 
| of the Pelorosaurus recently discovered in a 
quarry in Tilgate Forest. This gigantic fogil 

| is four and a half feet in length, and the circun- 
ference of its distal extremity is thirty-two inches: 
| —dimensions far surpassing those of the Iguanodon. 
| Numerous drawings of nebule discovered during 
the winter months by means of Lord Rosse’s large 
telescope were on the table, 

On Wednesday last the Second Anniversary 
Dinner of the ‘‘ Whittington Club and Metrop- 
litan Athenzum” was held in the great room of 
the Institution in the Strand :—Mr. Lushington, 
presiding, surrounded by a body of distinguished 
visitors. The tone of the whole proceeding 
was caught from the earnest work which this 
institution is doing. The speakers all adopted in 
a spirit of warm recognition the striking “ fast’ 
which was visibly before them ; and Mr. Macgre 
gor well observed that this club is of more vital 
importance than a hundred political clubs—It 
would be difficult, indeed, to over-estimate the 
influence for social good that an institution like 
this—which is gradually spreading its leaven 
throughout the other large communities of England 
—may have. Here, for a sum absolutely so aml 
as to be within almost universal reach,—and re 
latively to what it purchases merely nominal—the 
means of useful instruction and graceful recreation 
—sound mental nourishment, and all of refinement 
that it necessarily and wholesomely demands—st 
provided for the large classes who are under aj 
mode of nurture, and must be more é 
under this, the true back-bone of society. Here, 
the thousands who of old were left perishing 
their intellectual thirst, are beckoned by tha 
which tempts to that which teaches—and the 
thousands who know no such thirst may har 

‘the new sense awakened within them. For 

| first time in the history of these institutions, 
| it is considered that they need not be im #) 
| sense monastic ; and the Club is not set up-# 
the Cloister was—as a refuge from, amongst 

things, women. The presence of female u rf 
brings something of the charm of home into® 
training ground for the work of life; while 
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cmaati ives to woman herself, for the first 
time ~ indy terms, her share in the full, ungrudged 
of such intellectual training.—We have 
to make these remarks because the spread 
of such institutions and the progress of the parental 
one constitute, as we have said, a fact which it is 
‘ ible to overlook as amongst the guarantees 
that are contributing to consolidate the social bond 
amongst Us. The number of members now on the 
pooks of the Whittington Club is 1,853, including 
98 life members. To Mr. Douglas Jerrold, with 
whom the plan of these institutions originated, 
these 1,853 members, and the thousands in time to 
be added, form a nobler title than any literary fruits 
of his genius could, if he sowed them broad-cast 
through the world. ‘ 
The place of Poet Laureate being once more 
yacated, by the death of Mr. Wordsworth—this is 


been | 





We have received from Mr. Hamilton, of Strom- 
ness, a letter complaining of certain comments 


| head of a serpent, which he carries, when in motion, 


five or six feet out of the water. About ten feet 


offered by us [ante, p. 311] on a communication | from his head is a hump, resembling a huge 


made by him to the Secretary of the Admiralty 
respecting the probable whereabouts of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. The temper in 
which Mr. Hamilton writes is not such as to re- 
commend his letter to our columns; but as his 
motive in the matter is no other than our own— 
the desire that no suggestion shall be omitted 
which may contribute to the recovery of the missing 
crews—and as we should be sorry to leave on his 
mind such an impression of our meaning as it seems 
to have conceived,—we will give him substantially 
the benefit of his letter without regard to the lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. Mr. Hamilton 
informs the Admiralty that he had frequent con- 
versations with Sir John Franklin during that 


the fitting time for urging the abolition of a merely | officer’s stay at Stromness, and that in the course 
nominal office, whose duties belong to the time | of those Sir John expressed his determination to 
of Court jesters, and were of even less dignity and ; endeavour to find a passage to the westward 


yalue than theirs. When the title had anymeaning | through Jones's Sound. 


Because we ventured to 


at all, it presented the poet in the character of | doubt such intention on Sir John Franklin’s part, 


the pai 
should accompany 


it was companion. 


rasite,—and since it has none, it is fit that it) Mr. Hamilton complains that we impeach his 
the other mummeries to which | veracity. 
We agree with the Zimes in| we never dreamed of questioning his veracity,— 


We beg to inform Mr. Hamilton, that 


thinking that what real emoluments belong to the | but only the correctness of his impressions. It is 


office might, divested of the offensive title, be 
erected into a pension, to be—as the laureateship has 
been—the prize of that one among the living poets 
whom “the king most delights to honour.”— By 


the way, we have been given to understand that | 


the prize, in whatever shape and by whatever name, 
islikely to fall to the lot of Mr. Tennyson. This we 
conceive cannot be true. Mr. Tennyson’s poetical 
daims have been already rewarded with a pension 
of 300/. a-year;—and the accumulation in one 
person of the few pecuniary provisions which the 
country sets apart for her literary men would be a 
grat wrong to Mr. Tennyson’s brethren, not jus- 
tified by the pre-eminence of his desert. 

Public attention has been recently directed to 
the state and condition of Dulwich College,—one of 
the secluded charities of London,—and one, as now 
ordered, very much behind the revenues and means 
at the disposal of the Master and Fellows. The Col- 
lege was founded in the reign of James the First, by 
Edward Alleyn, the great actor, and rival of Richard 
Burbadge. The foundation consists of a Master, 
Warden, four Fellows, six poor Brethren, six poor 
Sisters, and twelve poor Scholars. Now, this 
establishment was as much as the revenues of the 
College when first founded could well afford. 
Dalwich in the reign of James the First was not a 
valuable piece of property. It is now one of the 
most enviable spots in the vicinity of London. Mr. 
Cubitt, wanting to invest his money to good pur- 
pote, gazes at it with the prophetic eye of a 

r; and architects survey it as a noble tract of 
country where palaces and villas might be erected 
that would fill the coffers of the Master andWarden 
if the adjoining College. Dulwich College as 
tow established is not therefore equal to the 
means of good at the disposal of the Master: 
—t is also not equal to the intentions of 
its founder. Alleyn designed it for some- 
lung more than a palatial home (a kind of 
tival to the Master’s Lodge at the Charter House) 
br a Master of his own name and a Warden and 
Fellows, all “well born” and “well to do” in the 
word. His gifts from his own purse when his 


| quite possible 
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mysterious 
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that as Sir John 
thoughts wandered over the wide 
field of discovery whither he was 
mediately about to follow them, 
have been speculative question of Jones’s 
Sound, to which Mr. Hamilton, in perfect good 
faith, may have attached more practical significance 
than was intended to belong to it. Mr. Hamilton 
re-asserts the correctness of his statement, 
says he can be corroborated; and, in all courtesy 
to him, we re-assert our doubts. Mr. Hamilton 
rests his belief on the memory of conversations 
held with Sir John Franklin years ago :-—we ours, 
as we before said, on the facts, that Sir John 
Franklin is not an officer likely to treat his orders 
with levity—and that these expressly directed 
him to proceed westward through Lancaster Sound 
and Behring’s Straits. Either of us may maintain 
his own view with no wrong to the other. 

In a recent number of the Atheneum (ante, p. 
396), we made mention in our Library Table 
notices of a pamphlet entitled ‘ Treasury Patron- 
age the great impediment to Economy and Re- 
trenchment,’ by a Working Clerk. We there 
stated that we could offer no opinion as to the 
value of the measures proposed by Mr. Sanders 
(there by mistake called Gandar) ; but that as on 
its title-page the pamphlet expressly purported to 
be addressed to Mr. Rowland Hill “ by his parti- 
cular desire,” it was to be presumed that the 
latter gentleman was intended to be presented as 
sanctioning its statements. The allegation on the 
title-page we now believe to be a literary fraud. 
We have good authority for knowing that the 
dedication to Mr. Rowland Hill is one of those 
unwarrantable devices by which it is attempted in 
the first instance to mislead the public, reserving 
as a defence on discovery the right to call it a joke. 
We can only say that the humour and the morality 
do nothing to help each other. The so called wit 
is immoral,—and the immorality is stupid. 

Our adventurons brothers over the sea have very 
narrowly missed catching the Sea-serpent; indeed 
have missed it only by the fact which Prof. Owen 


e was founded exhibited other intentions; thinks may account for former failures,—viz., that 


aud the bequest in the reign of James the Second 
tiade by Cartwright the actor, and the larger be- 
{yest which he was to have made, were all in unison 
with the founder’s wishes. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who has been appealed to as the 
Visitor of the College, will we trust look into this 
matter with a patient eye. The College was 
pounded by an actor :—it owes the luxury of having 
fine collection of pictures within its precincts to 
’ influence of another eminent actor (John 
uuip Kemble). Should not its surplus revenues 
Made in some way serviceable to the wants 
class of men honourably connected with a 
. gwhich the talents of Alleyn and of John 
Aemble adorned? Since the profession provided 
‘e Charity, might not the Charity make some pro- 
om for the service of the profession ? 


| 





it was not a sea-serpent at all. The monster snake 
has been pursued by an American captain with 
a perseverance which left him no further chance 
of evading the categories of science but the old 
trick of proving a mistake in his identity. Con- 
sidering the remarkable aptitude which American 
captains have for finding the sea-serpent, it is 
curious how universally they fail to take him. 
Rarely brought to close quarters, whenever he is 
so he casts his skin and comes up “very like a 
whale.” On the present occasion, descried in Port 
Royal Sound, he was followed into the Broad 
River—and up the White Branch River, an arm of 
the same ; and an expedition, which is described as 
consisting of two “ flats,” was organized to capture 
him. He was pictured as “ being from 120 to 150 
feet in length, and of proportionate bulk; has the 


and | 


| 


hogshead, and as far as he could be seen out 
of the water a succession of humps was observed.” 
Bulletins of the state of things were regularly 
issued ; and one of the most recent announced that 
he was ashore at the mouth of Skull Creek, and 
sure to fall a prey to the Beaufort ‘‘flats.” The dé« 
nodment is distressing to the quidnuncs, and satis- 
factory to Prof. Owen. Capt. Barnwell ran into 
the mythological monster in gallant style,—when 
the creature transformed himself into a troop of 
bottle-noses, swimming in Indian file. ‘The re- 
nowned Expedition,” says a transatlantic journal, 
‘‘of Capt. Barnwell up Broad River in search 
of the monster snake were much chagrined, on 
approaching his worship, by the discovery that 
they were in the proximity of four whales, one 
large and three smaller, which generally preserved 
their respective positions: one immediately fol- 
lowing the other, and in their movements having 
all the appearances of a single animal. The largest 
whale, which was calculated to be about 60 or 65 
feet long, and the head of which was several times 
raised about 6 feet out of the water, had below the 
mouth what resembled a white beard—the ‘floating 
mane’ so often described as belonging to the sea« 
serpent.”—By this stratagem of the monster the 
town of Beaufort has been deprived of the immor- 
tality which its editors were promising it. Never- 
theless, there are some among them who will 
probably be more than ever confirmed in their 
faith in the sea-serpent, from the fact of Capt. 
Barnwell having got so near him at last. If he 
had not been a company of whales, he would have 
been taken this time. The “flats” are sure to have 
another chance. 

The return moved for by Mr. Hutt of the cost 
of preparing for publication, and of printing and 





publishing, the work intituled ‘Monumenta His- 
| torica Britannica, or Materials for the History of 
| Britain,’—of the number of copies printed,—of the 
number of copies sold, and of the price at which 
| sold,—of the names of the persons or parties to 
whom copies have been given gratuitously,—of 
the names of the persons or parties who have 
applied for copies, but whose applications have not 
| been complied with,—together with the number 
| of copies remaining undisposed of,—has at length 
| been presented to the House of Commons. It 
shows that 750 copies have been printed, at a cost 
| of 9,742. 5s. 34d. ; that 46 copies have been sold 
at 5/. 5s., minus 30 per cent. for cost of publish- 
| ing ; that 58 copies have been given away, includ- 
ing those to the various members of the late 
| Record Commissioners, the various Record officers, 
| and the following libraries, gentlemen, and public 
departments :—Edward Foss, Esq.—the Rev. 
John Sharpe and T. Duffus Hardy, Esq., the sur- 
viving editors,—the Solicitor-General of Scotland 
(Thomas Maitland, Esq.),—the Chevalier Bunsen, 
—the Libraries of Her Majesty, the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, the Public Record 
Office, the State Paper Office, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at Lambeth, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Gray’s Inn, Doctors’ 
Commons, the Duchy of Lancaster, the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the Royal Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Public Library in Salford, and the 
Library of the King of Prussia. There are 610 
copies remaining undisposed of; while on the 
other hand, applications have been received for 
copies from the Librarians, &c., of the London 
Institution, the Royal Institution, Chetham’s 
Library in Manchester, King’s College in London, 
the Archeological Society, the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Gateshead 
Mechanics’ Institution, the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, the Hull Subscription 
Library,—J. O. Halliwell, Esq. and John Bruce, 
Esq.— “Now, this return gives rise to some serious 
questions :—1. Whether it is desirable that works 
like the ‘Monumenta,’ if printed at the public 
expense, should be sold or given away !—if sold, 
whether they should not be produced in a cheaper 
or more generally accessible form,—and if given 
away, on what principle the distribution should be 





regulated ? Why should Mr. A receive a copy, and 
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Mr. B be refused? The necessity for some regu- 
lation on this latter point is made very apparent 
by the present return. Contrast the list of those 
whe have received copies with that of those to 
whom they have been refused. The Chevalier 
Bunsen, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, and 
Mr. Foss are among the favoured :—why (except 
in the case of Mr. Foss, who has shown the great 
value of the Record publications in his ‘ Lives of 
the Judges’), does not appear,—and is the more 
difficult to be guessed, when we find our industri- 
ous antiquaries and the able searchers into 
national history anceremoniously refused. Why 
are the libraries of the Royal Institution, London 
Institution, and King’s College refused,—while that 
of Doctors’ Commons (where any one would be 
charged a shilling for opening the book, and not 
allowed to copy a paragraph) are selected as 
proper places of deposit for the work? Why is it 
refused to the libraries of Manchester (the Chet- 
ham, and Literary and Philosophical Societies), and 
given to the Salford Library? What is to be done 
with the 610 remaining copies? Surely they—or 
at least a large portion of them—should be distri- 
buted among the public libraries of the country, 
—and among those literary men who are known 
to be studying our country’s history. 
Closing of the present Exhibition. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY for 
the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five, and will CLUSE 
on SATURDAY, May 11.—Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 12. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS.— The 
FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, on MONDAY. April 20.—Admittance, 
1s. Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
Palace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
incorporated by Royal Charter.— The TWENTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION ef this Society is NOW OPEN from 
Nine ao. till Dusk.—Admittance, 1s. 

J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Buffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHIBITION of 
MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, No. 316, Regent Street, (oppo- 
site the Polytechnic Lustitution).—The Exhibition of the above 
Association is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, Gd. Single Season Tickets, 5a. 

BELL SMITH, Hon. Sec. 


WORKS OF ANTIENT AND MEDIAVAL ART, and Spe- 
cimens of British Manufactures.—This Exhibition is open dad», 
from Ten till Dusk, at the House of the SOCIETY OF ARTs, 
John Street, Adeiphi.—Admission,—to those not Members or in- 


NILE.—GRAND MOVING PANORAMA of the NILE, com- 
prising all the Monuments of Antiquity on its Banks, to which 
is added the interior of the great Rock Temple of Anon Simpet, 
Painted by Messrs. Warren, Bonomi, and Fahey.—EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCA DILLY.—Daily,at Three and Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 
3s., Pit, 28, Gallery, 1s.; € Lildren and Schools, Half-price. 

NOVELTY.—JUST OPENED, at the DIORAMA, Regent's 
Park, a highly-interesting EXHIBITION, representing the 
ROYAL CASTLE of STULZENFELS, on the Rhine, (visited by 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 1545,) and its Environs, as 
seen at Sunset and during a Thunder Storm; painted by NICHO- 
LAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the much-admired Picture of 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem ; painted 
by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch made on the spot by 
Davip Ropents, Esq. R.A., with two novel and striking effects. 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL.-DIORAMA.—GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of 
notice on this highly-interesting journey fre Southampton to 
Calcutta. accumpanied by descriptive detail aud appropriate music, 
is now OPEN DAILY, at Half-past Two and Eight o’clock.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. (which may be previously 
engaged).—Doors open at Two and at Half-past Seven o'clock. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the Gallery. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

LECTURES on MUSIC by Sir HENRY R. BISHOP, resumed, 
with an increased number of VOCALISTS for the Illustrations, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Eight,and on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at Three o’clock.— DR. BACHHOF k- 
NER’S SECOND LECTURE on the PHILOSOPHY of SCIEN- 
TIFIC RECREATION with OPTICAL EFFECTS, daily at Two, 
and on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, at a quarter past Nine, 
—LECTURE, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on the CHEMISTRY of 
HYDROGEN, with special reference to its application for convey- 
ing by BALLOUNS Pyrotechnic and other Signals to Sir JOHN 
FRAN KLIN,on Monday, Wednesday and Friday at Three, and 
on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, at Eight.— DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, illustrating the ARCVIC REGIONS and CEYLON; 
also, VIEWS of LONDON in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
and AS IT NOW IS.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &.—Ad- 

s, 


mission, 18. : 1f-price. ‘ : 
ANALYSES and CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS conducted in 
the LABORATORY, und-r the direction of J. Il. Pepper, Esq. 
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Geoxocicat.—A vil 10.—Sir C. Lyell, President, 
in the chair.—W. Murray, Esq , was elected a Fellow. 
—The following communication wasread :—‘ Observa- 
tions on the Discovery, by Prof. Lepsius, of Sculptured 
Marks on Rocks in the Nile Valley in Nubia, indi- 
cating that within the Historical Period the River 





flowed at a Higher Level than in modern times.’ By 
L. Horner, Esq. The author having given Prof. 
Lepsius’s account of the position and character of 
certain hieroglyphics registering the heights of the 
river fluods, sculptured in the time of Amenemha 
the Third (Meris) about 2,200 years B.c., on the face 
of the foundation rock and the masonry of two for- 
tresses which were built by Sesuatesen, predecessor 
of Merris, on the banks of the Nile at Semne in Nubia, 
—and having referred to the hypothesis proposed 
by Prof. Lepsius in explanation of the great differ- 
ence (26 ft. 8 in. English) apparent between the 
highest ancient level of the water of the Nile, as 
indicated by the uppermost of the markings, and 
the highest level of the water during the inundations 
of the present day, viz., that the bed of the Nile in 
Nubia has been excavated to a depth of 27 ft. 
during the last 4,000 years,—proceeded to inquire 
into the physical and geological features of the 
Nile Valley in Nubia, noticing the power of the 
stream and the hardness of its bed—including the 
volume and velocity of the river, its depth and degree 
of inclination, and the lithological character of the 
rocks over which it passes. After a lengthened con- 
sideration of these important conditions, the author 
arrived at the conclusion that any wearing away of 
the bed of the channel north of Semne, the site of 
these ancient Nilometric markings, could not have 
taken place within the Historical period. The only 
hypotheses that in the author's opinion could meet 
the requirements of the facts observed, would be 
either the wearing away of a reef or barrier at the 
place in question,—a process requiring too long a 
period, or the existence at some distant period of 
a dam or barrier, formed perhaps by a landslip 
of the banks, at some narrow gorge in the river’s 
track below Semne, which in the course of time had 
again bcen washcd away :—but of the existence of 
any such contraction of the channel where such a 
barricr was possible, the author stated there is as yet 
no evidence; and he concluded by observing, that the 
conditions attending these markings, at present so 
enigmatical, offer an interesting problem to any 
geologist, well versed in the questions of physical 
structure inyolved, who may hereafter visit Nubia. 

Society oF AnTIQUARIES.—A pril 11.—J.P. Collier, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Guest and Mr. Laxton 
were admitted Fellows. —Some Roman coins recently 
ploughed up in Yorkshire, and a Greek inscription 
from Athens, transmitted by Capt. Gaul, were ex- 
hibited. Earl Jermyn read the annual report of the 
auditors, which showed the flourishing state of the 
Society's finances. 800/. had been funded in the 
course of the year,—but nevertheless, there remained 
in the hands of the Treasurer a balance of 9501. 
beyond the payment of all expenses. Thanks were 
voted to the Treasurer and to the Auditors. 

The reading of Mr. Hallam’s paper on the his- 
torical question, ‘ Whether Lucius, king of Britain, 
had been converted to Christianity at the close of 
the second century,’ was continued. We regret 
that our advice, that the former portion of the 
dissertation, given at the meeting a fortnight ago, 
should be repeated last night, was not taken, 
as the whole would thus have been heard in 
connexion and continuity. The facts, quotations 
and reasoning are so consecutive, that such a course 
seemed highly expedient, and we always object to 
the division of papers of such a character when 
it can be avoided. In the outset of his paper, 
Mr. Hallam stated his opinion somewhat doubtfully 
whether such a person as Lucius, a king of South 
Wales, had ever existed,—and still more doubtfully 
whether he had been baptized by an envoy from the 
Pope, at a period about four centuries anterior to the 
usual date assigned by our earliest and best authori- 
tices to the introduction of Christianity into these 
islands. It seemed that Nennius was the oldest au- 
thority in favour of the hypothesis,—and he was fol- 
lowed by the writer of what is known as “ the Book 
of Llandaff,” who was very anxious to establish the 
priority of his own diocese. On the other hand, 
Gildas was silent on the point; the importance of 
which was so great, that had the story been true it 
is hardly possible to suppose he would have omitted 
it. The same remark will apply to Bede,—and to 
various later writers; so that in fact the assertion of 
Nennius was altogether unsupported so far as can 





St 
now be ascertained,—and it appears strange that he 
should cite no authority for his statement, Mr 
Hallam entered into the question with great leamin, 
and ability; and it was singular to remark how his 
own arguments, as he proceeded, seemed to Temoy, 
the doubt which he had at first expressed, and . 
duced a conviction at the close that if such a ad 
as Lucius ever existed he was not a king of Britaj 
and certainly had never been converted to Christ 
ity. The conversion of Ethelbert, shortly anterioy 
to the seventh century, therefore, remains the earliest 
instance of the introduction of a knowledge of the 
Saviour and his works into this country, 

LinnEan.—4pril 16.—R. Brown, Esq., President, 
in the chair.—Mr. Marnock exhibited a remarkable 
specimen of the woody growth of the mistletoe 
The termination of Mr. Miers’s paper ‘Qp the 
Natural Order Triuracew’ was read. The mogt 
remarkable point in the structure of these plants 
was the undeveloped condition of the embryo in the 
ripeseed. After referring to the Rhizanths, and other 
orders in which the same structure is ob:erved, the 
author came to the conclusion, that the proper posi- 
tion of the Triuracea was amongst the class of 
endogens, and near to the orders Alismaceg, Jun. 
caginee, and Fluvialcs. He proposed to call the 
form of embryo which characterzied this order pro- 
toblastus. 


CuemicaL.—_March 30.—(Anniversary Meeting) 
—The President in the chair._The Report of the 
Council and the audited account of the Treasurer 
were read; and the Society proceeded to the election 
of Council and Officers for the ensuing year, when 
the following gentlemen were elected :—President, 
R. Phillips; Vice-Presidents, W. T. Brande, Dr. L. 
Playfair, T. Graham, W. A. Miller, M.D.; Secretaries, 
R. Warington and B. Brodie; Foreign Secretary, 
Dr. A.W. Hofmann; Treasurer, R. Porrett; Council, 
T. Andrews, M.D., J. Blyth, M.D., W. Ferguson, J. 
J. Griffin, 11. B. Jones, M.D., J. P. Youle, G. D, 
Longstaff, M.D., 'T’. Redwood, Dr. E. Schunck, E 
F. Teschemacher, Dr. FE. Frankland, and Dr. A.W. 
Williamson.—The Secretary read a list of contribu. 
tions towards defraying the expenses of the charter; 
when Prof. Graham proposed, and Dr. Longstaf 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the contributors. 


Microscopicat.—April 17.—Dr. A. Fane in the 
chair.—Mr. Warren De la Rue made some remarks 
on a paper previously read to the Society by Mr. 
Shadbolt, ‘On the Construction of a Prism for 
using oblique Light with the Microscope.’—A paper 
was read from Mr. F. Wenham ‘On the Con 
struction of an Apparatus for the better Illumination 
of opaque Objects under the Microscope.’ The 
President exhibited a microscope of French con- 
struction; and expressed a wish, on account of its low 
price, that instruments at as little cost were con 
structed by our great English microscope makers— 
Specimens of the fry of the trout, reared according 
to the plan of Mr. Boccius, were exhibited. It was 
stated that this plan had been successful on the 
estate of Mr. Gurney, near London,—and that he 
now possessed a stock of promising fish where he 
previously had none. 


InstituTION oF C1viL EnotneEers.—April l6— 
W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the chair.—A discu 
sion on Mr. Chubb’s paper, ‘On Locks and Keys, 
begun at the last meeting, was renewed,—and e- 
tended to such a length as to preclude the reading a 
any paper. 

April 23. —W. Cubitt, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The papers read were, a ‘ Description of the 
Insistent Pontoon Bridge, at the Dublin Terminus 
of the Midiand Great Western Railway of Ireland, 
by Mr. R. Mallet; and a ‘ Description of a Wrought 
Iron Lattice Bri¢ge, constructed over the Line 
the Rugby and Leamington Railway,’ by Mr. W.1 
Doyne. 

Rovat Instirvriox.—April 12.—The Duke d 
Northumberland, President, in the chair—The Ret 
Prof. O’Brien ‘On a Popular View of certain Point 
in the Undulatory Theory of Light.’—The Lecturt 
commenced by giving a brief explanation of the 
nature of an undulation, and the manner 1n whi 
one undulation is superposed upon another. Haviy 
alluded to the fundamental assumptions in the uw 
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eory of light, he proceeded to the con- 
f the Mixture of Colours, as compared 
yith the analogous case of the union of musical 
nds forming concords or discords. In the first 
= he exhibited the ordinary prismatic spectrum; 
means of a plane mirror, he produced such a 
‘eyiation of the red portion of the spectrum as to 
. se it to fall upon the blue, so mixing red and blue 
oa ther: the result was a purple nearly allied to 
violet. He stated that when care was taken to make 
the spectrum perfectly pure, and to mix the red and 
blue in nearly equal intensities, the result was a 
colour very nearly approaching to the extreme pris- 
matic violet. The same result he obtained by a 
ghirling board, which was painted white and blue; 
the efect of the mixture produced by the rapid ro- 
tation of the board was a violet, making allowance 
for the strong white light thrown on the board from 
the oxy-hydrogen apparatus, which produced a 
whitish violet. He adverted to the well-known facts, 
that red and yellow mixed produced orange, and 
yellow and blue green. He also stated that it might 
be proved experimentaliy that red and green mixed 
roduced yellow. In confirmation of this he men- 
tioned the fact, that, when a pure spectrum is formed 
by the solar light reflected from clouds admitted 
through a small slit, little or no yellow or orange is 
geen, but the red and grecn appear to be almost in 
contact, as noticed by Dr. Wollaston and Dr. Young. 
The spectrum formed by the direct solar light does 
contain a clear band of pure yellow, and another of 
orange, as stated by Sir J. Herschel, Fraunhofer, and 
other eminent observers. Dr. Wollaston supposed 
that the solar light contained no yellow; the reason 
yas, because he experimented on the light reflected 
by the atmosphere and by clouds, which is almost 
devoid of yellow, in consequence of the absorbing 
ation of the atmosphere. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that when the slit through which the light re- 
fected from clouds is admitted is enlarged, a tolerably 
broad band of pure straw-coloured yellow makes its 
appearance in the spectrum. ‘The reason of this is, 
that by enlarging the slit the red and green are made 
tooverlap each other, and their mixture produces 
yellow. The lecturer then exhibited a table showing 
the lengths of the waves producing the different pris- 
natic colours in order, and the corresponding musical 
intervals, do, re, mi, fa, sol, with the numerical 
ntios, taking the length of the red wave as unity. 
Having done this, he showed a set of drawings, in 
vhich the mixture of red and yellow, yellow and 
blue, red and blue were represented graphically. 
These drawings were made as exact as possible by 
actual measurement, and served instead of mathe- 
matical formu! to determine the result of the mix- 
tureof the colours. The first drawing showed the 
mixture of red and yellow, which corresponds to D 
ad Fin the natural key in music, the proportionate 
leogths of the waves being 1 and §. The same is 
dw true of yellow and blue. It appeared from the 
drawing, that the resultant wave produced by the 
uuperposition of these two waves is 43 in length, and 
this corresponds to orange in the spectrum, and to 
anote intermediate between D and F in the musical 
wale. But the drawing proved the existence of 
4 beat, or periodical: variation of intensity, in this 
ruultant wave, The ear is perfectly sensible of this 
heat, which is sufficiently quick to produce an agree- 
wesensation approaching to a musical tone. The 
tect of this is, that the precise intermediate note 
Rpresented by the resultant wave is not distinctly 
hari, being completely modified by the aceompany- 
ng ripid and musical beat. In the case of D and p 
sharp sounded together a similar beat is produced, 
utis so slow that it ceases to be musical and de- 
generates into a discordant rattle. But the eye is 
remarkably insensible to variations of intensity in 
. “tes, a8 compared with the ear. A shake or beat 
a light, proportional and corresponding to one exe- 
in music, produces no efiect whatever on 

He eye, as is proved by the whirling board. Hence, 
nthe mixture of red and yellow, the beat is not per- 
red by the eye, and therefore there is nothing to 
hadify the simple effect of the resultant wave, which 


dulatory th 
sideration 0 


il produce the sensation of the simple intermediate 


mur, namely orange. The remarkable difference 
2 nd ray and light in this particular is thus 
" for. The same remarks apply to the 

‘ure of yellow and blue, which may be proved 





to be pure green, in the same way. The lecturer 
next exhibited a drawing showing the mixture ofa 
note and its octave; pointed out the dislocation 
which occurs in the waves in this and all the other 
cases; explained the effect of this dislocation by the 
analogy of pendulums, which he put in vibration by 
properly timed impulses of air acting upon them. 


If the impulses strike the pendulum at intervals of 
time exactly equal to the time of vibration of the | 


pendulum, it will be put in motion by them, other- 
wise not. A dislocation, if we may so speak, in the 
impulses, equivalent to the dislocation shown in the 
drawing of the mixture of a note and its octave, 
would stop the motion of the pendulum. 
thus explained the effect of the dislocation, the lec- 


. . a: . | 
turer, in conclusion, exhibited the drawing represent- | 


ing the mixture of red and blue. In this case the 
resultant wave consisted of two portions, one yellow, 
the other violet, mixed with the octave below violet, 
(a wave to which the eye is insensible). It appeared 
from the drawing that there was such a dislocation 
in the yellow wave as would lead to its total or 
almost total extinction; but in the violet there was 
only a very small dislocation, which would produce 
no material effect. From this it appeared that the 
mixture of red and blue would produce violet, or 
perhaps violet with a slight shade of yellow. In all 
the drawings the intensities of the colours were re- 
presented as equal. 

Syro-Ecyrrian.—April 9.—D. W. Nash, Esq., 
in the chair.—A letter was read from Miss Fanny 
Corbaux, postponing the conclusion of her Memoir 
on the Egyptian Calendar, in consequence of some 
statements put forth by a writer in the Atheneum, 
upon which further inquiries would be instituted, 
more especially in reference to the exact time of 
the year when the Nile begins to rise. —A letter 
was read from the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., to Mr, 
Ainsworth, opposing Major Rawlinson’s identifica. 
tion of Nimrad with Calah. The name Assur (Dr. 
Hincks says) only occurs at Nimrid as applied to 
the god or the country. At Khorsabad, the name 
Assur occurs as that of acity. This king speaks 
more than once of “my city Assur,” but whether 
this was Nimrfid (Ribya, or Libya, Dr. Hincks 
reads this name), Konyunjuk (Nanua, or Nineveh), 
or Khorsabad (the house or abode of Khinzir, or 
some approximate name), Dr. Hincks did not un- 
dertake to say.—_A memoir was read ‘On the 
Materials employed in Ancient Writings, by W. 
Camps, M.D. 
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FINE ARTS 


NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

This, the sixteenth Exhibition of the Society, will 
not in any sense disparage the character of the 
Institution ; and when we look back to what we 
remember of the struggles of its infancy,—it is worth 
remarking that, without any signs of senile weakness 
on the part of the old Society, the new one has 
grown up intoa vigorous and healthy manhood. The 
gallery contains three hundred and twenty-nine 
works; and though there may be many of merit far 
inferior to what we expect to find on the walls 
of the parent institution, there are others—and 
those in goodly number—which it will surprise us to 
find the latter excelling, or even equalling. These 
will be found to be for the most part large and finished 
figure-drawings; a department in which their rival is 
usually weak. In water-colour drawings of this kind, 


| where large works are conscientiously carried cut to 


elaborated completion, the magnates of this society 
form anewschoolin Arthitherto unapproached. They 
have asserted the power of the water-colour material 
in this respect, without the manifestation of anything 
painful or unartistical in the method. Among the 
largest and most thoroughly finished works in this 
Exhibition will be found the evidences of a large and 


Having | 


easy mastery of the means; and although these must 
have been the achievement of much time and elabo- 
ration,—the result is free, conveying no sense of 
labour misapplied. The first impression received at 
the Exhibitions of this Society is usually to its com- 
parative disadvantage. In the body of its members 
are many artists of inferior talent, who claim their 
share of the best positions, necessarily pushing 
works of greater merit into inferior situations, where 
they have to be sought for in order to be seen. In 
the old Society, the merits of the members are more 
equalized; and what few men of inferior mark there 
| are, are for the most part to be found among the 
Associates, who have no voice in the arrangement. 
| We mention this in order that the visitor may not be 
discouraged on the first view. The weakness of the 
display will be found in the landscape department; 
in which there are few examples of any great merit, 
—and even those few rarely exhibit distinctive traits 
| or evidences of originality. There is nothing on these 
walls which has a chance of competing with the pro- 
ductions of Copley Fielding, David Cox, George 
Fripp, or the veteran De Wint,—himself a tower of 
strength, whose loss we fear will not be easily re- 
| placed. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Louis Haghe 
continues to assert his superiority in this Gallery. 
In all that distinguishes the painter from the poet 
he is decidedly pre-eminent; and although we feel 
| to have implied in this remark his want of other 
and greater attributes, yet his works are not to be 
| condemned, however paradoxical this may sound, 
|as unpoetical. Even in that sense they possess 
| much, in their intensity of purpose, their apprecia- 
| tion of character in the abstract, and their powerful 
and determined realization of the artist’s intention, 
| All the means of Art in its largest features of good 
| design, chiar-oscuro, and colour are at his command, 
| He contributes three works on the present occasion, 
| —so equal in excellence that we are at a loss which 
|to prefer. We shall therefore take them in their 
| catalogued order, and begin with the Miseries of War 
| (39). In an old hall or guard-room of some barenial 
| stronghold in the Low Countries, about the time of 
| our Revolution, are seated two officers,—one appa- 
| rently writing a despatch for an attendant messenger, 
while the other is awaiting his leisure, and meantime 
gazing listlessly round on the miserable accompani- 
ments of a scene which gives the name to the picture. 
On the left is a group of men, women, and children 
—some wounded, and all in sorrov—brought in 
prisoners from some sanguinary conflict supposed to 
be raging without. Others are being led in from 
a distant entrance. Soldiers, guarding these victims, 
are leaning against the rude Gothic columns or 
reclining in listless indifference on some article of 
spoil. Implements of the warfare of a ruthless age 
are the appropriate accessories of such a scene: and 
we seem almost to hear the din of the outer struggle 
amid the enforced silence within. There is a beau- 
tiful effect of calm grey daylight streaming down 
upon the objects near the window which lights the 
apartment, and falling full upon the table at which 
the official superiors are seated. This part of the 
drawing is especially beautiful and true in effect. 
The light gradates with an illusive charm into the 
gloom of that side of the apartment which is the 
scene of misery. A woman in profile, one of the 
most distant of the figures composing the group 
which fills this part of the picture, has a fine ex- 
pression of intense and despairing sorrow. There is 
an admivable character of rude manliness in the 
heads vf the soldiery,—and fine action, expressive 
of varied wretchedness, in the mostly recumbent 
forms of their prisoners. The colour of the picture 
is varied and good,—if we take exception in 
some degree to the somewhat overpowering red 
of the soldiers’ dresses; and the substantive com- 
pleteness of finish, and variety of textural surfaces,— 
especially in the background and the rude stone-work 
of the columns—are admirably manipulated. A 
Guard Room (52) is a more peaceful subject, with 
soldiers in picturesque habits playing at cards, and 
others smoking and idly whiling away the time. 
This picture is brighter in colour, and the red of the 
dresses is of a more agreeable tint. The sunbeams 
stream strongly in upon the figures, casting long 
streaks of shadow on the wall from the window 
panes. These shadows, by the way, we think are 
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carried unnecessarily near to the figures,— producing 
a confusion of effect that interferes with the breadth. 
The third, and perhaps on the whole the most 
interesting, of these works of Mr. Haghe’s is de- 
scribed as A Sebeel, or Public Reservoir for the 
gratuitous Supply of Water. “The Sebeel is gene- 
rally attached to the Mosque; and on the top of it 
is an open Kuttad, or free school for children.” ‘The 
building which this title describes is of a striking 
architectural character, occupying the whole back- 
ground of the figures. Steps lead up to a kind of 
stone trough, on the edge of which rest brass basins 
for the use of those who come for a supply of the 
element so precious in an Eastern clime. Some 
eight or ten Arabian figures, male and female, all 
exhibiting a sense more or less of the thirst-inspiring 
heat of the atmosphere, are present in the scene,— 
some on the steps, helping those below to the grate- 
ful beverage. One woman seems to have sunk down 
exhausted at the very foot of the precious fount,— 
and, with her empty pitcher at her feet, has fallen 
asleep. Another is tenderly fulfilling the Scriptural 
injunction “if he thirst, give him drink” towards a 
feeble old man. A Nubian, on the upper step, with 
a finely painted head, is also aiding those below. 
There are in this work all the pictorial helps which 
we have described in the two others, with wondrous 
power and force of general effect. If we can quarrel 
with anything here, it is with the want of balance in 
the picture,—the right overpowering the left, at once 
in interest of subject, in light and shade, and in 
power of colour.—All these drawings exhibit the 
great advance which Mr. Haghe has made in his art 
during the last few years. 

The next drawing which claims our attention is the 
single but large and noble work of Mr. E. H. Weh- 
nert, Caxton reading the First Proof Sheet from 
his Printing Press, in Westminster Abbey, March | 
1474. Mr. Wehnert has evidently looked care- | 
fully into the works of the old masters, both Ger- | 
man and Italian, and into the principles on which 
they were constructed: and this fine production 
shows that his researches have been made to good 
account. There isa grandeur of manner in the whole 
conduct of the drawing, which proves it to be the 
result of study digested by a mind of great original 
power. There is evidence of sustained energy and de- | 
termination of purpose in the equal way in which all | 
the parts of the work have received the artist's atten- 
tion. Caxton having received from a workman the 
“ first impression,” is seated and calmly criticizing it. | 
Anxious students surround him, and look on with | 
eager curiosity. This last group is admirably com- | 
posed, on the principle of accumulative force given | 
to leading lines by slightly varied repetition. The 
whole tone is grand and the effect solid, produced by 
the relief of the rich colour of the figures on the 
light and cool background,—a principle carried to 
great excellence in the works of the old Venetians. 
The well balanced composition is completed on the 
left by the primitive press of massive wood, and a 
man occupied in grinding ink, Through a door on 
the right a female is entering with refreshments, to 
whom a young man who kneels on a bench is ap- 
parently communicating the result of the first expe- 
riment,—though his action is somewhat equivocal 
and the meaning indefinite. 

The President of the Society has one large and 
one small picture. The more important work takes 
the high aim of Scriptural history— Christ with the 
Disciples in the Corn-field (75)—and is nobly con- 
ceived, with figures of large proportion, well arranged 
and very simple, yet forcible in effect. The back- 
ground of distant country is quietly classical, and 
does not interfere with the oneness of the subject, 
but leaves the attention properly rivetted on the 
dignity of the sacred scene. The draperies are cast 
and drawn with great breadth and simplicity, and 
with a fine subordination in tone and colour, though 
bright, clear and defined. The two Pharisees who 
remonstrate with Christ on the asserted breach of 
the Sabbath by his disciples have fine character in 
the heads and dignified action. About the Saviour 
there is a grand repose,—and he has an expression 
solemn yet benign. There isa certain want of model- 
ling in the head, which is the more to be regretted 
as being the principal point in the picture—and there 
being no such defect chargeable against any of the 
other figures, The figures of the Disciples graduating 











into distance through the passage in the corn-field 
are well varied in action, and have their true atmo- 
spheric and subordinate retirement. The acces- 
sorial aids are cleverly introduced —thouvgh the 
corn may be perhaps somewhat mechanical and 
unreal in execution. The poppies and corn-flowers 
are gracefully and tenderly touched; and a firmness 
is given to the foreground— otherwise lacking subject 
—by the introduction of the inscribed stone on the 
left. Mr. Warren has here produced a drawing worthy 
of the high position accorded to him in the Society. 
His other drawing,— The Wise Men from the East, on 
their way (27)—though for him an insignificant 
work, is treated as might have been expected from 
his familiarity with such subjects. The sublime 
expanse of the desert over which the camels are 
slowly pacing conveys a sense of true poetry. 
Perhaps the most distinguished among the land- 
scape painters is Mr. W. Beunett; and he is at the 
same time by far the most abundant contributor here, 
—having some twenty-five drawings of all sizes scat- 
tered over the walls. He seems to have taken as 
his models De Wint and Cox; sometimes leaning to 
the style of one, and sometimes to that of the 
other. We would not imply by this that he has not 
a style of his own; he has a genuine feeling for the 
beauties of Nature and looks at her with his own 
eyes,—appearing instinctively, and that only occa- 
sionally, to refer to the works of those whom he ad- 
mires. His general tone is of a fine sober silvery 
grey; his execution free, sometimes perhaps a little 
spotty or blotty. His foliage has relief, freedom and 
good drawing. He is never finer than in the bosom 
of umbrageous woods, with the light glancing on the 
ground or thick ferny underwood through the trees. 
He carries us with him into such scenes,—infusing 


| into the mind a crowd of pleasurable sensations. Of 


his pictures here, we may note especially his Har- 
lech Castle, North Wales (40). The road leading 
into the picture by a range of rocky hills on the 
left carries our imagination over a fine expanse of 
middle distance on towards the noble edifice which 
gives the title to the scene. The silvery light is full 
of air and freshness, and the sky clear and unobtru- 
sive. The opposite of the latter quality is a fault in 
many modern landscape painters. Another fine 
drawing of similar large size is Bolton Abbey, York- 
shire (82). 
good drawing of the trees on the left—the light 
breaking pleasantly in on the road beneath—and 
for the beauty of the passage where the foliage is 
feathering down into the water. ‘There is a beautiful 
little drawing (120) like Cox: masses of trees with 
sunset behind, very free and dexterous, and pure in 
tone. No. 64 hasa true deep tone :—No. 59 isa 
wood scene like De Wint:—and other drawings of 
woody scenery, which we singled out as particularly 
charming, are Nos. 121, 140 and 117, the latter 
with cattle agreeably introduced. We may select 
also Nos. 182 and 189. No. 170 is charmingly 
fresh. No. 210, with ferns in the foreground, is very 
true and cleverly handled,—broad, clear and aerial. 
Mr. FE. H. Corbould has sent the usual supply from 
his industrious pencil; and his drawings catch the eye 
on every hand, from their great power of contrasted 
effects of light and shade and colour,—as well as, 
perhaps, from their marked mannerism of style. We 
have wondered if it would not have been more to 
this artist’s advantage if he had not been so long 
under the trammels of his father’s instruction—an 
accurate, but tame and uninspired draughtsman. 
He seems as though he might occasionally break into 
something fine and vigorous, were it not for the in- 
fluence of the incubus of trite and ordinary rules. 
His drawing is always correct,—his execution always 
clear and after the most approved methods of hatch- 
ing, stippling, and gumming. Never bungling or 
giving the idea of the least hesitation, his works have 
the air of not having required a second thought,— 
as though the regulated system by which they are 
produced were so well ordered and organized to his 
hand, that it only required him to have determined 
on his subject to see it complete in his mental vision, 
with all the requisite appliances to make up his 
picture. We long to see evidence of a desire to get 
hevond himself,_some betrayal of a necessity for 
reconsideration,—even the attempt at something not 
quite successfully achieved. There is a cold, dogged, 
mechanical feeling about his style that chills us even 


while we admire. We feel annoyed that w. 
find more faults. His art reminds us of a stalki 

stiff cravatted, and self-satisfied specimen of trite 
respectability whom we sometimes meet in the st 

and whom we feel inclined to assault jn order 
to make his blood ferment and his limbs more 
quicker. We will walk with the reader round the 
gallery and remark on his several works as they strike 
us. No, 12 is evidently a portrait; the head very may. 
nered,—light and shade hard, cut out, and maplike, 
No. 56 is a slight but dexterous sketch. No, 63g 
wildly extravagant in action. No. 98 is another 
portrait,—much more carefully carried out, leg 
mannered, very highly finished, even to the back. 
ground. The effect is broad; the lilac colour of the 
dress made agreeable,—which we apprehend could 
be done only in water colours; and the whole jg 
a very excellent specimen of the artist's power, Ip 
The Gardener's Daughter (234) there is a beautify} 
play of the light and shade and colour, and the 
drapery is excellently painted. No. 245 represents 
a young girl in the costume of the last century, 
taking her last look of home at the garden-gate, 4 
figure somewhat indistinguishable is going away jg 
the gloom of the distance with her box and umbrella, 
The action of the figure is affected, mawkish and 
attitudinizing; but the colour and tone of the drawing 
are beautiful in a high degree,—very fresh and pure, 
with the drapery, here also, admirably painted, 
Elgiva in the Hands of the Creatures of Ody, 
Archbishop of Canterbwry (271) is the most ambi. 
tious of this artist’s drawings; but the subject is 
repulsive. The soldiers of the Church are preparing 
to brand the unfortunate queen, watched by a monk 
in the mystery of the distant background. The 
picture is extremely powerful in the vulgar sense; 
but the actions are theatrical,—especially that of 
the queen, whose terror is artificial and without 
energy. The drawing is fine in the sense academical; 
the colour is strong and vigorous, but violent and 
angular in contrast and in execution. Florette de 
Nerac at the Spring of La Garenne (250) is a very 
charming drawing in the most powerful manner of 


cannot 





It is particularly remarkable for the | 


this artist, and exemplifies all that we have said of 
his merits and defects. ‘There is a portrait (309) of 


| Master Hernandez, the American Rider, in the 


circle, surrounded with bouquets, and standing ip 
the midst of his triumph before the audience :—an 
achievement of wondrous care and labour, 





NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
Wnho will not be pleased by a very persevering, 

deserving, and sti!l improving lady-artist’s little pic. 
| ture, Captivity and Liberty (244)? Mrs. M‘Tan has 
| treated the subject with great tenderness and much 
| poetry. It represents a party of imprisoned gipsies 
consisting of two females, one with an infant at her 
breast and a boy sleeping near her feet—the nursing 
mother gazing on two swallows who have built ther 
nest within the small aperture which admits light to 
their place of confinement. The picture has an agree 
ably subdued tone in harmony with the aubject, 
though clear and transparent; and, with nice exect- 
tion, it has much breadth of light and shadow. It 
is an example of that frequent charm of result 
which arises out of cultivated delicacy of taste and 
the rejection of all that is repulsive and unpleasing, 
—though lacking energy of style and intensity of 
expression. Mr. R. R. M‘Ian exhibits himself in 
great strength on these walls. His picture Me 
Highland Coronach (76) is conceived with much 
dramatic vigour. A party of Highlanders, who have 
discovered their slain clansman on the hill-side, ar 
demonstrating variously their moods of horror 
indignation and their vows of vengeance. The scene 
is finely humanized by the absorbing grief of the 
bereaved father and the anguish of a young female 
seated on the ground. We can congratulate this 
artist on much improvement of manner, truer colout, 
and better drawing; though he shows still a cram 
littleness of style in this latter respect, which 
practice on figures of a larger scale would tend to 
remove. The attempt is worth his making. —seeiig 
the sense of harmony in his lines in general comp 
sition, and remembering his late introduction into 
the art as a profession. He has two other 
figure subjects here, and several land 


only in oil_A Highland Ford (2) (Lochater). 





represents some sturdy Highlanders crossing * 
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yoann n,and is in many respects very well 
ae This artist's other works are water-colour 
etches chiefly made from nature on the spot. 
" manifest minute and accurate observation in | 
carefully drawn details. 
reluctance that we approach the works 
Niemann,—a gentleman whose industry | 
seems unbounded, and whose natural talent, is un- | 
yestionable. But industry may be misapplied and 
Sal talent may be perverted, and we fear both 
these observations apply to the labours of Mr. Nie- | 
He does not address himself to nature in a 
reverent spirit. He does not reflect on 
extent and limit of his own powers when 


their 
It is with 
Mr. E. J. 


mann. 
gufficiently 
the precise 


in her august presence; but advances with a careless 


gir, and satisfies himself with a hasty glance at her 
pounteous yet coy and subtle charms. He is the 
most prolific exhibitor on these walls, yet we look 
in vain for one amongst his very clever works which 
does not impress us with the idea that we are treated 
sightingly—as though the artist should say, I know 
how superficially you look on these things; see with 
ybat ease and dexterity I can satisfy the demands of 
r carelessness. The truth is, that with a stinted 
ical organization Mr. Niemann has adopted a 
bavura style which would harmonize only with 
loftiness of conception and vigour of imagination. 
He should come down gracefully, lest he fall, from 
the lofty pedestal on which his footing is not safe, 
however self-confident. He should become more 
humbly imitative,—more studiously penetrative into 
the subtleties of natural effects. He must not pre- 
sume to think that the goddess before whom he 
should teach himself to bow with awed admiration 
isto be imitated in her varied completeness by the 
summary method of passing a glazing colour over 
one half his canvas and rubbing it into the granu- 
lated surface with his thumb. In his Landscape 
(12) we have his most poetical, and in his Norman 


Soircase at the Old Mint, 


y ou 


fist do we see the imaginative power nor in the 
second the truth of imitation which each class of 
subject severally demands. Both are—with much 
energy and vigour—tricky, painty (to coin a word), 
and mechanical. These observations are offered in 
prof of the interest which we take in the future 
ofa gifted man. 

Mr. J. E. Lauder, labouring—on similar subjects 
and with much similarity of taste—under the shadow 
ofhis brother's superiority, does not command that 
attention which his merits deserve.—and which they 
would surely obtain with a more distinctive character | 
and style. We do not mean that they are imitative 
of his brother either in subject or in treatment; but 
they have just that natural harmony and likeness 
vhich may be supposed to emanate from two minds | 
having much in common, and proba!ly surrounded 
by the same external circumstances of early culture. 
In short, the brothers are of the same school. Belarius, 
Guiderius and Arviragus returning from the Hunt 
(283) isa picture with much beauty and poetry of con- | 
ception, rendered in parts with much charm of colour 
ad good drawing. The right of the picture presents 
the interior of the cave, with the disconsolate Imogen 
nits distant depth. The approaching party seem to | 

ve been made aware of the presence of its unwonted 
tenant by some sound or other unusual indication; for 
thile Belarius is cautiously advancing in a stooping | 
Posture, to see without being seen, the steps of the 

ter princes are arrested in action of surprise to 
aait the result, The two youths are very grace- 
— Whilst they are hardily picturesque with 
burthens of spoils and weapons of the 
There are great beauty and variety of 
tilour and of light and shade about these two; but | 
whole effect is somewhat marred by the coarse 
&tne-painting character of the rocky entrance to 

* cavern, On the whole, however, this is a fine 
Pelure. We wish we could say as much in praise | 
4 Mal-apropos; or, One too many (260). This work, | 
manifesting labour and care, good drawing and har- 
Bony of colour spread over a large surface, is so 
Werile in subject, and the story—such as it is—is | 
© imperfectly told, that we are dissappointed and | 
rl rined at such misspent application of power. 

third picture by the same hand, The Cradle and 

mung-wheel (179), which represents a young 
mother in her cottage home looking over | 


Janterbury (52), his , 
most elaborately imitative, works: but neither in the | 


, of feud and foray. 
| health-inspiring, and tells plainly the pure source of 


| with more unassuming faith his false idol. 


her sleeping child, is weaker in all respects. With 
a pretence of high finish, the details are not con- 
scientiously carried out or understood. The appear- 
ance of completeness is given by artificial glazing and 
unmeaning depth of tone.—too much the character- 


| istics of the northern school, and merely the tame 


reflex of Wilkie’s latter manner. Here we have 
another evidence that the vices rather than the 
beauties of a great man are too often caught by his 
followers, 

We cannot say that we find an encouraging 
answer to that promise of talent which carried away 
a first prize in the great cartoon competition at 
Westminster, in the present display of the works of 
Mr. E. Armitage. We fear he is verifying the old 
adage that “the ball is easier thrown up than kept 
up.” Sampson, a Study (57)—very academical of 
its kind—seems to have been diverted from its first 
simple intention and, to use a technical vulgarism, 
made up intoa picture. The drawing is hard, blocky 
and unyielding—though there is vigour in the ex- 
pression. The whole effect is flat and tame; and the 


accessories are dragged in, as it were, to meet the | 
pressing demand for some meaning to the figure. | 


(Edipus and Antigone (201) seems to possess still 
less of favourable augury for the painter's future. 
The picture, though small and painted with seem- 
ing care, lacks most of the essentials of good art. 
The conception and expression are spiritless—the 
colour is untrue, both locally and generally—and the 


drawing is wanting even in correctness of proportion, | 


In the same artist’s little picture Combining Phy- 
sical with Moral Consolation (205) there is a touch 


of the humorous, though rather lugubrious of its | 


kind. An ugly Italian woman, suffering from the 
toothache, is looking askance, with an indescribable 
expression of distaste, yet with resolved endurance, 
at un old monk who, with one hand extended in ad- 
monition, in the other holds an instrument for the 
extraction of the offending member. 

There is a fine fresh sense of beauty in a landscape 
by Mr. H. M‘Culloch—a Border Tower on the Yarrow 
298). From an admirably choren point of view 
for the lines of the composition, the aspect of the 
lone stronghold, standing sturdily up in the sky, 
presents a thousand romantic associations of the days 
The atmosphere is fresh and 


the artist’s inspiration,—making us regret to find here 
only this single production by his hand. Much of the 
same sense of freshness and truth is conveyed by 


Rydal Water, Westmoreland (213), by Mr. J. Randell. | 


The peculiar geological character of the rocks is 
well delineated; the water is pellucid, reflecting 
truly the well-painted sky. Two other landscapes 
by the same hand answer to all we have said of the 
first. 

There is a fine dash of energetic vivacity in the 
sketches of Mr. W. E. Dighton. He loves to 
storm Nature in her almost inaccessible strong- 
holds, on mountain summits, amid cloud and 
tempest; and we feel, from the air of local 
truth, that his enthusiasm must have set at naught 
physical endurance. His sketches have the air 
of having been executed on the spot; and this we 
the more believe when we look at his more finished 


| works, which have less of the same local truth, and 


give no great indication of an instinctive sense of 
the beauti‘ul, in tone or colour. He has one finished 
picture, however, On the Conway, Caernarvonshire, 
a Rain-Storm among the Hills (241), which, for 
truth of effect, is among the best efforts in the 
Gallery. The handling is careful, with a well-drawn 
figure, giving good presage for the future of this 
young artist, if he will persevere,—and if he will 
remember that mere daring, sustained by whatever 


|amount of cleverness, will not make a painter. 


Another youthful champion appears in the field in 
which Mr. Dante Rosetti and other young men 
whose works do not appear on these walls, are leaders 
—in the person of Mr. W. Deverell. His picture 
is a scene from Shakspeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night’ (143). 
We confess, we view this youthful effort with some- 
thing more of tolerance than that of his more 
practised brother in this affected style. He worships 
His very 
lack of knowledge befriends him, There are germs 
of fine perception, both of beauty and of character, 


able to enslave his mind to the task of puerile and 
affected imitation; but—perhaps it may be in his own 
despite—has painted, here and there, heads and limbs 
with an appreciation of higher and betterexamplethan 
those which enthral the minds of his pre-Raphaelite 
brethren. We advise him to give way to that more 
generous emulation; to look at Nature as she is, and 
as the great masters have taught us to see her—and 
not through the eyes of those who were themselves 
in the trammels of ignorance. A Scene from 
Henry IV. (174), and Italian Devotion (211), by 
Mr. C. Dukes, are pictures that challenge useful re- 
flection on the proper application of artistic power. 
The author of these works is possessed of more than 
an ordinary share of the requisite qualities for an 
accomplished artist,—yet we turn from their con- 
templation without interest because they lack the 
great requisites of true character. As an illustrator 
of Shakspeare Mr. Dukes is “all abroad :*—and 
these Italian devotees are plainly ordinary English 
models dressed up to play their parts. Had the 
mind which produced these works been touched with 
the true fire, we could have dwelt with pleasure on 
their merely artistical merits. We could have ad- 
mired their sweetness of manner and charm of exe- 
| cution,—their freshness,—the nice modelling of the 
| flesh,_and the pleasant clearness and precision of 
| the draperies. We admit all these,—yet are un- 
moved.—Why ? the pictures are uninformed with 
that true inspiration which makes our hearts leap 
in sympathy with the poet-painter. There are some 
' agreeable landscapes by Mr. J. Peel: many of them, 
it is true, mannered in execution,—being also mani- 
festly imitative of Mr. Creswick, This is seen most 
/in the trees; which have, added to this defect, a 
certain brittle look, as if they were made of porce- 
lain, and would drop into fragments if struck. But 
there is one picture among them in which the artist 
seems to have put forth his strength; and which, 
besides being almost free from these defects, has 
| beauties, both subjective and objective, that the others 
do not present. It is The Road, fifty years ago (172). 
There is an admirably painted group of figures in the 
foreground, where an Autolycus of the time is read- 
ing some wonder-relating broadside to an eagerly 
credulous group. A substantial well-mounted yeoman 
| with his good dame behind him on a pillion, on his 
way to market, crosses a shallow brook which runs 
| over the road. A broad-wheeled waggon is journey- 
ing on with its lengthy team, the driver riding on his 
Shetland pony and communing with the inside pas- 
sengers. In the distance is the heavy post coach. 
These are the marks which, with the uninclosed 
| nature of the country, give character to the scene: 
which is well managed, too, in effect and colour,— 
bright, clear, and atmospheric. Altogether, this is a 
beautiful picture. 
We have now named all those works which 
| especially command our attention; and can only 
| mention slightly in a small paragraph some others 
| of more or less degrecs of merit. We may tell the 
reader, however, that Mr. Williams, Sen., with 
| those of the brotherhood whom we have not particu- 
| larly noticed, contribute to exhibit here the dis- 
| tinguishing merits of the family. Mr. J. L. Brodie's 
| two pictures The Confession(162) and A Roman Youth 
(189) give good promise; the first in expression— 
the second (a head of the life size) in tone and colour, 
—Mr. Middleton maintains his position as a portrait 
| painter by good drawing and arrangement and agree- 
able colour.—Mr. Lucas has a very pleasing portrait 
| of a boy.—Mr. W. Duffield has three exceedingly 
well painted pictures of fruit and game.—Mr. H. B. 
Willis has a landscape, Evening (222), of very good 
tone, and with a feeling of poetry in the effect; and 
a picture of landscape and figures with a humorous 
title__Laying the Dust at the Fountain (137). A 
party on a hot and dusty day are refreshing them- 
selves at the sign of the Fountain. This is very 
cleverly painted.—There is merit in a Winter Scene 
(140) by Mr. A. O. Deacon :—as well as in a picture 
entitled Ruined Castle of Nargos (124), by Mr. W. 
Oliver.—We may mention, too, with moderate com- 
mendation, Nos. 219, by Mr. P. W. Elen,—147, by 
Mr. H. P. Parker,—190, by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, —224, 
by Prof. Baker, of Dresden,—and 345, a drawing by 
M. Gavarni, With the Art of neither of these last 
two can we sympathize,—though they are manifestly 








scattered about the work. He has not been entirely 


clever works. 
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WESTMINSTER HALL AND OPEN ROOFS. 


Sir,—In the notice in your last number on the 
Messrs. Brandons’ curious and well-digested collec- 
tion of medieval open roofs, you put a question,— 
whether I will contend that the admiration which 
Westminster Hall “ has commanded, has been all 
along misplaced,’—or will extricate myself “ from 
the dilemma by asserting this to be merely a splen- 
did exception, proving the correctness of the rule ?” 
I beg to assure you that I find here no dilemma; 
and that, so far from being an exception, this is pre- 
cisely the example I should have chosen as the proof, 
par excellence of the total failure of our ancestors to 
assimilate open roofs with the Compressile archi- 
tecture (or that called Gothic). Not to be thought 
singular or presumptuous, however, I will, before 
giving you my reasons, just quote two authorities;— 
one, an architect whose writings have been voted by 
the present heads of the profession to be singularly 
useful,—the other, a man who, though not an archi- 
tect, knew two things which many called by that 
name have never learnt, viz., first, what Architecture 
is, and secondly, what Gothic architecture is, — 


really being so, and without the obstruction of pillars. 
But here the failure was complete. In vain they re- 
presented the triple division of roofing to suggest 
the idea of nave and aisles where there were none; 
in vain they carried up the central avenue as high as 
possible, and confined the end windows to its breadth: 
—these subterfuges only made the barn proportion 
mean and offensive (which it would not naturally be) 
by aping a style associated with tallness, and so 
provoking a comparison which otherwise would never 
occur. It was equally vain to simulate the effect of 
arching in a material not requiring or admitting real 
arches. The curves, all in paralle] planes, were a 
sorry substitute, indecd, for those in various planes 
changing their graceful combinations at every step 
of the spectator; but all must be as church-like and 
masonic as carpentry could be made,—and by con- 
suming almost a forest in burdensome disguises, and 
propping up from without by equally massive artifi- 
cial rocks, the huge impossibility was just enabled 


to hang together, and retain its shape perhaps during | 


the festivities. What a pity there were not some of 
our iron- rope balustirades to lean on, and some globes 
of fishes inclosing bird-cages! But their miracle 





““No work on the earth, perhaps, exhibits more excel- 
lence of workmanship; and perhaps none shows more 
assiduity and skill of an inferior kind to obviate the thrust- 
ing power of the roof; but the whole, being constructed on 
false and unscientific principles, it is in vain that this want 
of science is concealed by iutricacy of framing and excellence 
of workmanship,” &c.—A. BarTUOLOMEW, sect. 517. 

“ Westminster Hall exhibits a specimen of the false taste 
of the Norman roofs. It contains the essential parts, indeed, 
very properly disposed [?],—but they are hidden, or inten- 
tionally covered, with what is conceived to be ornamental ; 
and this is an imitation of stone arches, crammed in be- 
tween slender pillars, which hang down from the principal 
frames, trusses, or rafters. In a pure Norman roof, such as 
Turnaway Hall, the essential parts are exhibited as things 
understood, and therefore relished. They are refined and 
ornamental ; and it is here that the inferior kind of taste 
or the want of it may appear. And here we do not mean 
to defend all the whims of our ancestors; but we assert 
that it is no more necessary to consider the members of a 
roof as a thing to be concealed like a garret than the mem- 
bers of a ceiling which form the most beautiful part of the 
Greek architecture” [the only part, by the by, never 
copied }.—Dax. Robison, Vol. I. p. 566 (edit. 1822). 

Had this eminent philosopher pursued the sub- 
ject only a very little further, I believe he would 
have admitted that in the Gothic architecture (alone) 
this concealment of roof-framing ts necessary,—not 
for being unsightly, nor yet for being of a different 
material (I care not a straw how many materials are 
seen),—but because its constructive principles, if 
true, must be anti-Gothic,—and if Gothi 
be false or disguised. There is no reason why open 
roofs may not yet be made beautiful and truthful ; 
but to effect this all Gothic ideas must be relin- 
quished. Therefore, the medievans never could 
solve this problem. They never tried it but during 
the decline of their system, and then, I believe, only 
in this country ; and though they made some thou- 
sands of attempts, a!l failed :—necessarily so, for 
they never could have brought their Compressile 
architecture to the perfection which it reached but 
by such an exclusive devotion to its principles (ap- 
plicable cnly in masonry) as rendered artistic truth 
in carpentry to them impossible. 

The admiration of Westminster Hall is very 
natural. I, too, before I knew what Architecture is, 
—when (though studying it for years) I sti!l thought, 
like the many, that its object was to please the eye, 
—could admire that and similar roofs much as 
any one, and even think ita fine thing to mimic 
them. But since learning that iery is not true 
architecture, I have also gradually lcarned that this 
roof itself is mimicry throughout. It greatly hin- 
dered me in this lesson, and will hinder many others, 
by perpetuating and stamping with its venerable 
associations a taste of the most depraved kind. Its 
author seems, with the prophetic eye of genius, to 
have looked a few centuries in advance of his age, 
and designed for the Victoria era,—the age of uni- 
versal mimicry,—the age of making new things look 
old, and old ones new,—the age of “ restorations,” 
and polychromy, and “ perspectives” (obtained by 
throwing incongruous apartments into one, shuffling 
away necessary furniture, and then building excre- 
scences to contain it—but more probably he had 
to sacrifice every requirement of true taste to a royal 
whim. Richard the Second had seen the triumphs 
of the masons,—one was within a stone’s throw ; 
and nothing would satisfy him but to have an avenue 
that should look as tall as that of a church without 


would have been shamed by these, for it was on too 
large a scale to succced as they do. 
5 . 


; CApr. 97 
ee SE 
think would justify the adoption of classic archi, 
ture without a cornice? Well, that featy 
half so essential there as the vaulting here, 
ouly one member, while this is the primum mobiy 
the all-pervading and governing aim in which re 
whole system centres,—without which it would har 
as much meaning as a steam-engine without a evlin 
der, as much connexion as a sentence without oa 
and as much beauty as an animal without a head” 

“he employment of “either of the two modes” 
for the sake of “greater diversity in the general 
style,” is a very odd argument for the continuance of 
the only mode hitherto imitated. One would Fim 
thought that argument belonged to my side—but | 
cannot use it. I must protest against the “diversity® 
produced by truth in one work and falsehood jg 
another. Moreover, true architecture acknowledges 
no such aim as that of making buildings diver. i 
sole end being to adopt in each case the treatment 
best for its purpose and circumstances. Of beanty 
firmness, and convenience, says Wren, “the thing 
only makes the variety:”—and it will make quite 
enough, if we attend to it, and are faithful to the 
other true objects of the art.—I am, &c. 

e. L. Garperr, 


architer. 
Te is not 
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Now, whatever it may have been originally, no 
structure is beautiful which has visibly swerved from 
| its intended form. Even the Tower at Pisa is not 
| allowed to be in its present state beautiful. But 
there the defect is extraneous and accidental, here it 
| is inherent and designed. At Pisa the fault is in the 
substrata, here it is in the design. A new campanile 
could be built to stand erect, but no fac-simile of 
Westminster Hall could keep its shape; we may 
challenge modern engineers, with all their iron, to 
make one do so. 

And this is held up by some as an example of 
decorated but undisguised construction. Decorated 
| construction !—why there is not in Europe a more 
| flagrant instance of the reverse, constructed decora- 
tion — undisgquised/ Everything, from the general 
whole down to the smallest detail, is a disguise and 
a shuffle. I admit it to be far from a fair specimen: 
it is one of the worst of its class, 

With regard to the peculiar pleasing “effects” which 
you mention in these roofs, some (as the admission of 
colour and gilding, “ perspective richness,” ‘ boldly 
marked compartments,”) are at least as applicable to 
vaulting ; and without stopping to inquire whether 
the others are not equally attainable in it, I must 
deny that any of these effects, however pretty, are to 
be purchased at the expense of artistic truth. That 
is the first consideration, to which they must all yield 
if necessary. If you can add any of them (not all, 
that is impossible), add them by all means. 

But against these reasons for fancying open roofs, 
(even supposing them confined to such roofs), I have 
to set off a few others for preferring vaulting. 1. It 
renders the adoption of the Gothic architecture possi- 
ble, instead of its mimicry. 2. It leads to geometric 
and beautiful (because thought-exacting and troubl 
giving) varieties of plan. 3. By requirir ‘ 
and skill, it shuts out ignorant - es 
renders a building always practically fire-procf, and 
with very small additional expense absolutely fire- 
proof and decay-proof. 5. It gives, without paint, a 
ceiling at least as light-coloured as the walls, which 
is consonant to the taste of all past nations and 
classes except the Tudor barn-builders, 6. For the 
same reason, it renders less window surface necessary 
by day and less artificial lighting by night. 7. It 
greatly impedes the passage of heat from within or 
without. 8. It alone renders efficient ventilation 
possible, as I could easily show. 9. It keeps off the 
dust from the roof, and harbours none itself. 10. It 
ade, which no depth of 
a structure situated 


ise 


profess 
I 


has boldness of light and sl 
relief can possibly produce 
above the tops of the windows (as a roof must be), 


Ir 


especially if of dark colour. 11. It keeps out ex- 
ternal noise. 12. It is found to enable a larger 
assembly to hear the same speaker. There is a 
church lately built at Hackney of which one half 
remains useless, as the number of persons who can 
hear only suffices to half fill it. In larger churches 
which are vaulted, the voice can be heard throughout. 

I fully admit that circumstances may often require 
vaulting to be dispensed with. Then they require 
another style. May I ask what circumstances you 





[*,* We will only say, in answer to Mr. Garbett 
letter, that his arguments have not convinced oy. 
selves. Had he contented himself with merely yjp. 
dicating the superiority of vaulting over timber roof, 














| we might have acquiesced in his opinion,—wheres 


| . 
he is opposed to the latter altogether. However, 
what he has urged is likely to stir up some discussion, 
| The question thus started challenges the attention 
| of the profession ; and, as it seems to us, Mr. Garbett 

must either make many converts, or raise up a host 
of cpponents. ] 





Finz-Art Gossip.—The idea recently enter 
tained of doing something towards improving St. 
Paul's Churchyard has led the Architect to revive 
a scheme for remodelling the whole of that ana 
which was projected about a quarter of a cen 
tury ago by Mr. James Elmes. Its adoption 
is urged more strongly than by words, by two 
plans drawn to the same scale,—one of which 
shows the Place de la Madeleine, at Paris, and the 
other, St. Paul's Churchyard as it might be;—and 
that, with comparatively small sacrifice of property, 
while the value of the property remaining would ke 
materially enhanced by such an extensive improve 
ment. At present nothing can be more unsightly, 
amorphous, and huddled up than the line of house 
on the north side of the Churchyard; and, as the 
Architect remarks, it is as much to be wondered a 
as regretted that Sir Christopher Wren should no 
have secured, if not greater space, at least regulanity 
of alignement as regards the houses around his om 
noble edifice. The irregularity now beheld is shez 
deformity,—without aught of picturesqueness attend- 
ing it, and without producing that kind of contrat 
which might serve to set off the Cathedral to greater 
advantage. So far from doing this, it destroys al 
propriety of exsemble; and betrays something like 
contempt for—at least want of appreciation of 
Wren’s greatest work, which is made to show as@ 

gem would on the cloak of a beggar. tit 
two plans above mentioned show us that were the 
area around St. Paul’s to be equalized by being 
enlarged at its west end, and even somewhat redua 
at the opposite end, it would then be of precisely! 
same width as the Place de la Madeleine—viz, #4 
English feet,—and in its fullest extent of somewhi 
greatcr length. This plan is feasible enough.—Aa 
improvements in this quarter, however, which depen 
on the consent of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul 
the public must not expect. That liberal body 
not sacrifice either its old iron without or its coppe 
within the Cathedral. The Dean and Chapter‘ 
cept the raillery of the public, so that they may 
their own. They will sacrifice none of the defe : 
of the Church—of which they think the railing 
one. A profane attempt is to be madeto compel the 
by an appeal to the highest authorities. The opi™ 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury is to be taken # 
the essential character of this protection. ‘ 

Photography depends much for its success 00 * 
manipulator, his management and tempering of 
light, &c.; ard we have long felt that some of 
Parisian practisers of that art exceed the best 
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eir successful results. We have seen two 
rtraits of Lord Gough, however, by Mr. Kilburn, 
spich rival even those of M. Andrieu himself, the 
test of the French manipulators. : 

The Diorama, by the American artists, Messrs. 
Kyle, Dallas, and Lee, of Fremont’s Overland-Route 
tp Oregon, Texas, and California—to be opened to 
the public on Monday next—will if viewed as a work 
fart merely be found to be but a poor affair. Some 
it the distances, it is true, are ably managed; but 
the trees are without effect or distinct character of 
fiiage, and the men and beasts are one and all badly 
dawn. It is not, however, altogether as a work of 
ut that we are to regard this picture. It is rather a 
dever map or survey of a tract of land richly diver- 
ged with wood, water, and noble and fantastic shaped 
mountains. So looked at, it will be found both in- 
structive and interesting. The Exhibition is diy ided 
nto four sections: and will prove yet more attractive 
if its proprietors will make it move a little quicker 
ian on the night of the private view. Two hours of 
‘eture-seeing in a crowded room is not that kind of 
hibition which the many (so necessary to make a 
york like this remunerative) will care to see.—Slow- 
ys of movement is the prevailing drawback of all 
theexhibitions of the Nile and Oregon class. 

The French Minister of the Interior has decided 
wo postponing the Exhibition of Painting in Paris 
this year until November. ‘The comparative absence 
from the capital during the fine season of strangers 
and of rich amateurs likely to be purchasers of pic- 
tures, is the motive for this change in the period of 
opening the Salon. ; 

The papers of that metropolis report the death of 
the painter Broc, one of the most remarkable artists 
of the school of David. The number of his works 
is said to bear but a small proportion to their merit. 
lis principal pictures are ‘ L’Ecole d°’Appelles,* in 
the Luxembourg —‘ La Mort d’Hyacinthe’—‘ La 
Magicienne,’ in the Luxembourg—‘ Les Envoyés de 
Dieu,’ in the Church of Saint Sulpice—‘ La Bataille 
de Marengo'—‘ Paul et Virginie’—and ‘ Rénaud et 
Amide.’ 

Galignani’s Messenger speaks of a scenic effect pro- 
duced by a M. Peyrebrune, which it dignifies by the 
tame of a discovery. “It consists of an artificial 
efect, in which the snow-flakes are seen drifting and 
agitated by the wind in a manner altogether magical. 
The appearance, as the snow covers the ground, 

itably resembles Nature. This improvement will 
inthe hands of a judicious play-wright be effective 
berond example.” 

The Cathedral of Saragossa, one of the most re- 
uatkable edifices of the capital of Arragon, has just 
teen destroyed by fire. 

From a Correspondent in Naples we have a few 
Art notices, “Tito Angelini,” he says, “ one of the 
bet Neapolitan sculptors, is executing a group in 
natble in which Telemachus forms the prominent 
fgure, It is intended for the royal apartments. 
Baides this group, he is executing two statues of 
Religion and Hope respectively, for the Church of 
the Madonna delle Grazie, in the Toledo. In 
waintingour countryman Seaforth, well known as a 
tstinguished marine painter, has been much patro- 
uzed of late by Prince Luigi— brother of the 
King. His royal highness has purchased four of his 
pantingsand has besides given him a commission 
fra picture in which his own yacht is to form the 
Pomnent object, At the Museum no very material 
danges have been made. No successor has as yet 
been appointed to the Cavaliere Avellino, and the 

Mequence is that the arrangement of several new 
Mdjects is deferred. I believe that additions have 

#1 made to the Museum from excavations now 
g0ing on at Capua, —of which I hope to give you some 
farther account shortly. One alteration, indeed, has 
taken place; which is, that the private collection of 
ompeii has been sealed up, under the direction of 
ur minister, Troja,—and I believe a special per- 
ussion from His Majesty will henceforward be 
eécessary for an inspection of it.” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


OSBORNE begs to announce that his SECOND 
OMB MUSICALE will take place at the BEETHOVEN 
B vclock 6, Harley Street, on THURSDAY NEXT, May 2, at 
- Mr. Usborne will be assisted by Messrs. Ernst and 

and some of the most distinguished Vocalists. — Single 
ene Family Tickets (admitting three), : be ; to be 

Rt -: Jsborne’s, 33, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, an 
the principal Music-sellers, : . 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. James Anderson.—MISS VANDENHOFF begs to announce 
to her Friends and the Public thas WEDNESDAY, the ist of May, 
is appointed for her BENEFIT, on which occa.ion will be re- | 
vived Suphocles’ Lyrical Tragedy of *ANTIGONE,’ with the 
grand Chorusses by Mendelssoht ni x i 
a sensation on its first representation in this country. 
(King of Thebes), Mr. Vandenhoff; Antigone, Miss Vandenhoff 
inally represented by them on the first production of this 
rated Tragedy at the Th re Royal Covent Garden). The 
dy will be followed by the gorgeous Spectacle of the DEVIL'S 
RING, or Fire, Water, Earth, and Air. This evening's perform- 
ance will conclude before Half-past Eleven o’clock.—Priva‘e Boxes 
aud Tickets may be taken of Miss Vandenhoff, 34, North Bank, 
tegent’s Park ; and at the Box Uflice of the Theatre. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Stabat Mater, with the Latin and English Words, 
set to Eight Melodies, Ancient and Modern, for Four 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. — Christmas 
Carols; or, Lays and Legends of the Nativity, Old 
and New, Grave and Jolie, newly arranged, com- 
posed and edited by Henry John Gauntlett, Mus. 
Doc.—In the first of these publications, the pages 
most interesting are the ‘‘ prefatory remarks”; and 
these are so in right of the hints and notices which 
they contain, rather than because they justify Dr. 
Gauntlett in doing what he here professes himself 
to have attempted—namely, to convert a ‘‘ Marian 
into a Messianic lyric.” Such transformations of 
sacred music can be effected only when the Church 
font shall be filled with waters from Lethe,—or, 
on the possible supposition that every trace of 
association can be obliterated and our sympathies 
set perfectly free to accept the novelty as a novelty, 
clear alike of tradition and of memory.—On “the 
horns” of this mistake the Motett Society split; ona 
like false principle of Arthasthe York Minster choir- 
books been encumbered with ineffective adaptations 
from Handel’s Oratorios, and the pages of more 
than one careful collection of Psalmody have been de- 
faced by Andantes tamed or tortured from the instru- 
mental Sonatas of Beethoven and Mozart. In this 
particular case, too, we could question the selection | 
of the ‘Melodies’ were we to push criticism—which 
some will call cavilling —further. Among the 
‘Christmas Carols,’ No. 2 is the most noticeable. 
The words by the Rev. W. J. Blew, though floridly | 
pompous, have still the true carol character, and | 
as such have inspired the composer. There is, 
however, a touch of rudeness in all Dr. Gauntlett’s | 
music, so far as we know it, which stands in need 
of being mellowed ereasa writer of—not on—music 
he can meet with the acceptance which his science | 
merits. | 

And here—having announced pleasant Ballads 
by Mr. E. Harper,—the Songs introduced by Mr. | 
Wallbridge Lunn in his entertainment [ante, p. 139], 
—some republished specimens of the peculiar and 
incomplete talent of the lady who signs herself A n- 
gelina,—and L’Invito su la Laguna, a Duettino by 
Signor Pergetti, in the most hackneyed Italian 
style,—we must pass to something more sterling 
as vocal composition. Six Songs from the Ger- 
man, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. by = B. 
Molique. Op. 38—two of which, we may add, have 
been made known to the public by the expressive 
singing of Miss Dolby. We need not dwell anew 
on our own heresies with regard to much that is 
accepted in Germany as song writing, save to em- 
phasize our commendation of Herr Molique. Con- 
sidering that in his instrumental compositions he 
obviously prefers what is minute, intricate, subtly 
harmonized and closely wrought, he deserves 
double credit for the ease and flow of his vocal 
writing, and for the perspicacity with which he 
avoids the besetting sin of his countrymen, which is 
to set the pianoforte going when the voice is what 
we are waiting to hear. Yet in these Six Songs no 
one could accuse the accompaniments of insipidity. 
In No. 1, ‘The Honved’s Bride,’ a national quaint- 
ness is preserved by most natural means. No. 3, 
‘May,’ is freshly pastoral. No. 4, ‘The Summer,’ 
has a winning cantilena, well set off with a flowing, 
though not very easy, accompaniment. In fine, in 
all that Herr Molique puts forth there are evident 
the composer’s hand and the composer's self-respect; 
which make us turn to all new music bearing 
his signature with expectation, very seldom being 
disappointed in finding matter of interest.—Let 
us here mention as new to us, Zhe Lark’s Song, 
Canon for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. TheWords | 
by W. Bartholomew. The Music by F. Mendels- | 











sohn-Bartholdy. This may possibly be one of the | 
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leaves of music strewn about in albums by Dr. 
Mendelssohn, many of which are complete compo- 
sitions, not sketches. In any event, it is as “‘ tune- 
able as lark,” and as free as though it were not 
canonical, It is a gift of first value to all amateurs. 

The instrumental compositions to be noticed 
belong all to the same family of single movements 
to which pianoforte writers just now perversely 
restrict themselves. Jour Romances by Edward 
Deane are so many “Songs without words,”—and 
not the worst which have passed through our 
hands.—Mr. 8. W. Waley’s March and Reverie 
are welcome because they are not in that much 
abused form. The Reverie contains traces of gran- 
deur and vigour, which their possessor might turn 
to account in compositions of more importance. 







































































































Puituarmonic Sociery.—Lourth Concert.—Mr. 
C. Potter’s Symphony in p major, though better 
imagined and executed than much modern English 
music, and though performed with a perfection and 
spirit which must have gladdened its writer's heart, is 
not exciting—Haydn’s Symphony in B flat has been 
too mercilessly hackneyed as theatrical curtain-music 
to merit a place ia a Philharmonic programme.— 
Mendelssohn's luridly brilliant overture to ‘ Ruy Blas’ 
was played admirably and encored.—M. Sainton was 
heard to his utmost advantage in Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto; and by his fine performance did as much 
as other violinist could do to reconcile us to not 
hearing this noble work performed by Herr Ernst, 
whose cadences to it (which we have heard) are mar- 
vellous in their grandeur and musical value.—Miss 
K. Loder gave elegantly, though perhaps too feebly, 
Mr. W.S. Bennett's Caprice with Orchestra. This 
is rather an Allegro di bravura than a Capriccio. 
The singers were Miss C. Hayes and Mr. Whitworth, 
Miss Hayes is not happy in classical music ; nor is 
her voice effective when, as in the allegro to the 


scenad from ‘Der Freischiitz,’ the movement must 


progress onward at once rapidly and steadily. But 
her articulation of English has greatly improved—and 
she is more alive to the necessity of passion than 
some of our singers. It was a mistake to select 
Mozart's ‘Addio,—a canzonet which we are used to 
hear from our contralti—for Mr: Whitworth. He 
sang it, however, with great care and refinement. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—It is not to the credit 
of our patrons of music, whether as regards the claims 
of the occasion or the excellence of the entertain- 
ment, that Mr. Platt’s concert (to which they nave 
been duly invited) was so thinly attended. The 
subscription list, however, will be open for a while 
longer, and we wish that some of those who have 
profited by musical beneficence in aid of their 
cherished charities or pet philanthropies, would still 
recollect that here is an opportunity for them to 
pay their debts of honour and that their memory 
is seldom taxed. On Wednesday evening Mr. 
Aguilar’s concert was given. The new pianist gave 
signs of musical training, and rightly directed ambition 
in the choice of the compositions selected by him : 
a certain hardness of finger and heaviness of hand 
(which may be ascribed to nervousness) only standing 
betwixt him and high honours among his compeers. 
His compositions are in the showy modern style,— 
elegant and no more. His concert was interesting :-— 
three of the vocal pieces were by a composer new 
to us, M. Desanges,—of whom we must hear more 
ere we can admit him among the inventors. Herr 
Ernst and Hausmann played. The singers were 
Miss Lucombe (who from month to month improves 
in her power of doing full justice to the marked 
originality of her conceptions)—Mdlle. Graumann, 
who also is rising and will rise higher among the 
mezzi-soprani in right of a refinement and piquancy 
rare among German ladies—Mdlle. Schloss, the 
Misses Cole, Mr. Sims Reeves, who was in glorious 
voice and singing his best,—and Signor Marchesi, who 
also is so rapidly coming forward that at no distant 
period he must take a foremost place among Lassi 
capable of singing all “ sortsand conditions” of music. 
—On Wednesday evening also the concert of Mdlle. 
Moulin was held at the new Beethoven Rooms. 

Musica Union. — The third meeting of the 
Musical Union gave us the pleasure of hearing, for 
the first time this season, M. Halle, who performed 
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Mendelssohn's Duett Sonata (Op. 58) superbly, with 
Signor Piatti, and subsequently three compositions 
by Chopin.—The last, a Polonoise in a (Op. 40), is 
music on the grandest possible scale, claiming 
orchestral power rather than the force of ten fingers 
—be they even fingers as full of life, fire, and ex- 
pression as M. Halle’s—The way in which the Phil- 
harmonic Directors stop their ears to this best of 
classical pianists is ceasing to be vexatious and 
becoming absurd.—But absurdities will grow up 
everywhere; even at the Musical Union. We must 
reckon with Mr. Ella over his ‘ Record,’ or self- 
laudatory programme,—the tone of which, however fit 
for that by-gone arena of vulgar exclusiveness, the ball- 
room Almack’s of the Regency—must in any age 
of gentility have been felt as unbecoming an artist 
directing a society professedly founded to promote 
Art. According to Tuesday’s throne-speech, Lady 
Townly’s thankfulness “down to the ground” is a 
type of what the chosen few admitted to perform in 
King Street are expected to feel on being selected. 
Now, however agreeable be such dreams of solicita- 
tion and sceptre-work to the writer, we fancy that they 
must appear rather comical to his subscribers, while 
the pomposity thereof must be felt as anything but 
complimentary to the artists whom Mr. Ella is bound 
to assemble.—The plain truth is, that the Musical 
Union has as yet not made a single musical repu- 
tation: for the best of all reasons, that not being a 
trial-society its sofas would presently be deserted if 
it admitted probationers. So far from such artists 
as Mr. Ella is pledged to engage being dependent 
on place and public, the case is hardly one of equal 
obligation. It is rather the public who depend on 
the Artist, and who must follow him whithersoever 
he goes. Disappointed by Philharmonic prejudice 
of hearing Herr Ernst in the Philharmonic Con- 
cert Room, my Lord Cremone must needs “ take 
brougham” and turn his horse’s head towards a stall 
at the Wednesday Concerts. What has become of 
the episcopal aprons and the strawberry leaves that 
used to nod “in the choicest of company” through 
the “ancient music’? Do they nod at home, 
now that “the ancient music” is silent? No. 
They are up and awake and willing—not to “nod 
it,’ but—to mob it at the Sacred Harmonic 
Oratorios. Had Mdlle. Lind chosen to sing at 
Limehouse, in place of Lumley-land, ladies of vocal 
taste would have only thought it “a lark” to follow 
the Nightingale “down east.’’ Even in bygone 
days, when “the porcelain of the earth”—our English 
male aristocracy—wore muffs and rode in sedans, the 
Mr. Ella of their chamber-music was Thomas 
Britton, a small-coal man, and to his garret the 
grandees gladly climbed because good fiddling was 
fiddled there. Let us then have no more foolish 
misstatement of obligations and responsibilities, plac- 
ing any one who now makes it, not so much above 
the artist, as with the led captain or running foot- 
man of other days, whose one notion was “ My 
Lord” and whose other was “My Lady.’’ 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.— For this week we 
must content ourselves with asserting on the as- 
surance of our contemporaries that Signor Beau- 
carde has a tenor voice of the most beautiful quality 
possible, and that his success in ‘I Lombardi’ was 
no less than a triumph. These are brave tidings, 
the present state of Opera considered; and there 
will be braver still should the new acquisition prove 
available in other music than that of the newest 
Italian destructives—which, we trust, and believe, 
will never take root in England. 


Royat Itautan Opera.—All who agree with us 
in our estimation of Rossini’s genius, and who recol- 
lect that the Italian version of the ‘ Moise’ is the 
nearest approach to a new utterance by that provok- 
ingly-silent oracle which we are now likely to re- 
ceive, will enter into the curiosity with which we 
attended the performance of ‘ Zora’ this day week, 
and our pleasure in a fulfilment surpassing all expec- 
tation. More gorgeously to the eye, more magnifi- 
cently and brilliantly to the ear, a grand opera could 
not be given: the execution (one slight exception 
allowed for) realizing all that the most fastidious or 
exacting of audiences or composers could desire. 
The work itself, with its alterations, is brimful of 
inferest, 





That ‘ Moise’ has suffered not so much by the 
seriousness of its story as by the absence of character 
to personate therein, is merely another fact added to 
those which must be laid up by the chronicler as 
affording a vexatious limitation to Rossini’s reign 
on the stage,—and as of general warning and import. 
In the version made for England, we have a tyrant 
of Assyria, Merismane (Signor Tamburini), who 
holds in thrall a nation of Bactrians headed by Zora 
(M. Zelger), a priest, and who will not let them leave 
his country though admonished by portents. This 
affords canvas large and wide enough for magnificent 
scenic backgrounds and choral effects; but the theme 
is one as susceptible of description as of presentment 
—fitter therefore for oratorio than for opera. The 
central fire of love, passion, sorrow, tragic interest, 
that quickens such antique stories as ‘ Medea,’ ‘ Iphi- 
genia,’ and ‘ Alcestis,’ is wanting. There is a love 
passage, it is true, betwixt Prince Amenofi (Signor 
Tamberlik) and Anais (Madame Castellan), a captive 
princess; but this is so tamely disposed as to make of 
the principal soprano and principal tenor little more 
than a lady and gentleman who, with abundance of 
delicious melody to sing, have little to do save to 
walk the stage. In old times, the witchery of Ros- 
sini’s tunes would have sufficed; since the Maras, 
who objected to “ do anything with their arms and 
legs,” subjugated their audiences by pure exhibitions 
of vocal power :—but, right or wrong, that period is 
past. Drama has laid its strong hand on Music; 
and unless the two can be combined, there is now 
small chance for Opera. Were it otherwise, this 
* Moise’ or ‘ Zora’ must have kept the stage of the 
Académie to the present day; ranking before ‘ La 
Muette’—ranking before ‘ La Juive’—ranking before 
‘La Favorite’ (by many a bar),—and seriously rival- 
ling, if not exceeding, M. Meyerbeer’s three grand 
operas—in right of its music. 

Such would seem to have been the Maestro’s hope, 
to judge from the care bestowed, and from the im- 
portant changes and additions made by him, with a 
view to establishing in Paris the old ‘Mose nel 
Egitto.’ This opera is re-arranged in four acts. As 
it here stands, the work opens with an entirely new 
introduction of great length and ingenuity. This 
commences with one of those instrumental preludes by 
which no one has provoked expectation* comparably 
with Rossini, —leading into a chorus where the 
simplest possible figure of accompaniment (a mere 
appoggiatura) produces by its continuity a happy 
etfect. Then follows an excellent unaccompanied 
quartett and chorus (encored); also a piquant chorus 
in } tempo, with a delicious cantilena for the prin- 
cipal voices. After these comes the well-known 
duett ‘Ah se poi cosi,’ succeeded at once by the ori- 
ginal finale of the first act to ‘Mose.’ The former 
of these movements (in spite of the andante a due 
‘Non e ver,’) is slighter and more mannered than 
the new matter; while the well-known Marcia, lively 
as is its rhythm, is at best but a march fit for a 
‘Cendrillon’ or such light fairy tale, — not for a 
grand mythological drama. The double quartett 
* All’ idea,’ however, is one of those pieces of vocal 
combination in which Rossini hasno peer. It may 
seem easy to write such things, the pattern once 
having been set—yet no one does the feat now-a-days. 

The second act of ‘ Zora’ opens with the solemn 
choral introduction ‘Ah! che ne aita!’ the grand 
bass recitative, and subsequent quintett and stretto, 
which originally commenced the opera. By the 
majesty of the first, in which the monotony of rest- 
less pain and anxiety is expressed well nigh as 
sublimely as in some tragic wail of an ancient chorus, 
we were deeply impressed; strangely reminded, too, 
of another more recent piece of musical painting, 
—we mean, the drought prelude in ‘Elijah,’/—the 
parallel forming one of those cases where instinc- 
tive and meditative genius, impulse and science, 
produce, though by totally different means, results 
curious and interesting in their similarity. We must 
interrupt our specification to commend the ripe, 
solemn, and steady execution of this chorus; produc- 
ing an effect of awe which is unique in stage-music. 
To this grand and striking piece succeeds the duett 
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| for tenore and basso ‘ Parlar, spiegar,’ 
now, to close the act, an air for 
Sinaide (Malle. Vera) con coro, which 
ment of the original scena, 
central portion removed. 

The third act of ‘ Zora’ is almost en 
It commences with a high revel held by th 
and haughty Assyrian King in the temp 
to which the captives are bidden to bow down 

2 . ° ag 
the condition of their departure. Here is introduced 
the ballet music; which is less noticeable of its kind 
than might have been expected from the Po 
poser about to write the fascinating and delicion 
dances for ‘Guillaume Tell.’ Possibly some of the 
movements have been left out. To commen : 
the finale, comes the entrance of Aufide (Signer 
Soldi), a messenger who startles the guilty court 
with tales of gathering portents—of wailings of the 
earth and heavings of the sea. This new passage i 
excellent for its picturesqueness and dramatic foree 
The sound is as if distant waters were welling up o 
every side, as if the air were filled with storme onl 
waiting to be unchained. Then comes the destrne. 
tion of the Idol by a thunderbolt,—the pause of dig 
may giving employment for the well-beloved quartet 
‘Mi manca la voce’ (encored), which is here intro. 
duced. This momentary lull is succeeded by the 
obduracy of the Assyrian king, who puts his captives 
in chains, in defiance of new menaces from the 
Prophet and in disdain of the despiir of the lovers 
These are combined in a new stretto, which ag q 
piece of effect is almost unrivalled. Rossini has 
| here done, and by legitimate vocal and instrumental 
means done magnificently, what Verdi has again and 
again strained himself to accomplish, yet never 
accomplished. The vivacity of the crescendo ig 
amazing. The voices ascend by a simple progression} 
to a point of almost delirious excitement for a while 
maintained and suspended, and capped by a final 
cadenza, in which a large and new phrase, thrice 
repeated, step by step raises the rapture to excess, 
and closes the act with a force and animation not 
outdone by Meyerbeer when Meyerbeer is most re- 
solute on conquest. Let those who choose reason 
about this rhythm or the other device in the face of 
sensations so powerful as those produced by this ex- 
ample of brilliant climax. Even on being first intro- 
duced to the notorious finales in ‘ Les Huguenots’ 
and ‘ Le Prophéte,’ we have never seen an English 
audience moved by music of combination to such 
enthusiasm. This seemed shared by singers and or- 
chestra,—who, when uproariously recalled after the 
curtain had fallen by a house that “ rose at them,” 
went through their task anew with the fire and energy 
of true artistic excitement. It is something to have 
lived to see this conjured up on the stage in England, 
After the encore, the artists were demanded,—and, 
after the artists, Signor Costa. Better merited and 
heartier recalls and plaudits we have never recorded, 

The musical impressiveness, variety and splendour 
of these second and third acts as they now stand, (the 
deficiencies of the story never lost sight of), would 
justify analysis more elaborate and praise more 
ecstatic than ours. Perhaps it was impossible to 
keep up to so high a point in any last act devoid of 
strong dramatic situation. That of * Zora’ opens 
with a new scena for soprano (once sung at a Phil 
harmonic concert) of great power, but desperate diff- 
culty; in which again it is evident that the Maestro 
was trying his hand at new forms and combinations 
so soon, alas, to be laid by! The force of the third 
jinale may be inferred from the fact, that the well 
known ‘Preghiera,’ in its day considered a mastet- 
piece of choral effect, sounds comparatively meagre 
and fell flat as the close to the opera. 

Long as is the above sketch, we must still speak of 
the principal performers.—M. Zelger, though already 
known to our public as the basso profondo new 
the Italian company, first claims welcome. iis 
fine presence told well in the character of the Pret: 
his voice proved sufficient for the theatre, and well 
in tune; and he gave the entire part with dign' 
and musical skill, until, seduced by the temptau? 
of the leading phrase in the stretto aforesaid, unde 


tirely ney, 
e hardened 
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* Let us instance the commencements to his overtures 
to ‘ L’Italiana,’ ‘ Cenerentola,’ ‘La Gazza,’ ‘Il Barbiere,’ 
‘Guillaume Tell :'—how different one from the other—all 
how new—all how piquant without effort! By no one has 
the same spell been wrought with such simplicity of means 
and materials. 


+ Those who study means and materials for effect ™ 


climax 08 


be reminded of another wondrous example of , 
smaller scale, in the stretto to the familiar quartett 
mio labbro,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Bianca e Faliero,’ which 
much overlooked owing to the composition being 
performed as it is written—con coro. 
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the idea of amplitude he ventured an exaggeration 

‘ch, however irresistible, was vocally objectionable 
# bordering on the grotesque. The Ladies were 
7 lent. Madame Castellan has not been heard 
poe advantage in any previous opera; her voice 
- “4 ssh and brilliant to the last, and she delivered 
vith lees effort and more feeling than is her wont. 
Malle. Vera, too, was most successful; her action is 
always appropriate and graceful, and her worth is 

icularly felt in all concerted music, to which her 
excellent delivery of every phrase adds a crispness 
and solidity most satisfying to the ear. No one 
sings the brilliant music of Rossini for basso as Signor 
Jamburini still sings it. Signor Tamberlik in his 
grange dress looked like one of those figures which 
pay be seen seated in moveless grandeur in the 
Tombs of the Kings by the Nile. His stage de- 
peanour was as noble in its antique dignity as in 
‘Masaniello’ it was impressive by its southern inten- 
sty, In right of such power of personation he would 
bea first-rate artist, even were he not in addition a 
ft-rate singer. He sang his part in the duett with 
Signor Tamburini with an intensity of feeling and 
iwiliancy of tone which carried the audience by 
dorm. Signor Tamberlik’s singing, too, in the new 
fnale must be commemorated as a blaze of passion 
yithout caricature, and of power distinguished from 
brute force. We would give much to see his Otello 
to the Desdemona of Madame Viardot. Lastly, after 
a passing word of courtesy to Signori Lavia and 
Togliafico, as having respectively aided this admi- 
nble cast, we must state that the costumes are not 
oly magnificent, but (especially in the first act) 
beautifully pictorial,_that the badlet is liberal and 
glttering—and that the scenery is such as Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, and not many beside them, can 
paint and combine. 





Davry Lane.—There seems to have been a diffi- 
calty in keeping this theatre open; however, an ap- 
pal having been made to the legitimate drama, the 
audience have returned in sufficient numbers to 
justify the continuance of the season. On Monday 
‘Othello’ was performed, Mr. Anderson enacting the 
Moor and Mr. Vandenhoff Jago. Fletcher's ‘ Elder 
Brother’ and Shakspeare’s ‘ As you like it’ were re- 
pated on Tuesday and Wednesday. The ‘ Antigone’ 
of Sophocles is advertised for next week,—in conse- 
quence, as the playbills have it, of an urgent “ pres- 
sure from without.” 





Haymarket.—On Monday Mr. Macready was to 
lave appeared in ‘ Macbeth,’ but an attack of neu- 
nigic rheumatism has postponed the forthcoming 
“sries of his farewell performances.” Shakspeare’s 
comedy of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ was substi- 
tuted for the occasion; Mr. Wallack performing 
Pedick and Mrs. Warner (for the first time) Bea- 
trie. The lady acquitted herself with more vivacity 
than might have been expected from her tragic style 
tfacting; and so far as she succeeded her perform- 
ame may be accepted as a triumph of art over 
tatural impediments. 





Sipter’s Weits. — Mr. Milman’s tragedy of 
‘Fuio’ was revived on Friday week; Miss Glyn per- 
foming Bianca for the first time. This character is 
mein which the actress will add to her reputation. 

presentment is altogether remarkable,—grand, 
ne surcharged with terrible passion. Miss 
ya throws into it more physical force than is cus- 
tmary with her, and gives a fearful energy to the 
‘motions of jealousy and rage. In the latter scenes 
tose into sublimity. Her madness had about it 
®avful reality,—her death was very striking. 

Maryiesone.—Mr. Brooke still continues to sus- 
tin this theatre. His performance of Hamlet on 

onday was equal to his best efforts in his best days, 
ad displayed remarkable taste and vigour. His 
oo most recovered its former rich and musi- 





Mosican axp Dramatic Gossip.—We are happy 
tnounce that some music by the French gentle- 
tan more than once mentioned in the Atheneum 


Stcomposer of extraordinary distinction and pro- 
Mie is in London, with every prospect of its being 
ormed in the course of the season. 
© London Sacred Harmonic Society gave a 


performance of ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ yesterday week, 





with Mr. Sims Reeves as principal tenor.—At the 
last Wednesday Concert, Herr Dreyschock appeared 
as star-instrumentalist. It is said on every side, 
that the days of these entertainments are numbered. 
So be it: the solitary good which they have effected 
has been that of affording to Herr Ernst an oppor- 
tunity of frequently displaying his genius,—which, 
for obvious reasons, is not to be appreciated on a 
single hearing. 


M. Alary’s Oratorio ‘La Rédemption’ has been | 


performed at Paris with fair success.—‘ The Requiem’ 
of M. Berlioz is about to be executed at a funeral 
ceremony to be performed in memory of those who the 
other day perished at Angers, and in aid of their sur- 
viving relatives, for whom a collection will be made. 
—The present French Government seems wisely 
favourable to musical and dramatic enterprise; and, 
in reply to a memorial recently presented by Signor 
Ronconi, has again accorded to the Italian Theatre 
a subvention which had of late years been withdrawn. 
The Opéra Comique, we observe, holds its pecuniary 
assistance on the condition of annually giving twenty 
new Acts by native composers—or, to put it other- 
wise, five three-act and five one-act works.—Madlle. 
Alboni is about (it is said) to give some concerts or 
dramatic representations at the Grand Opéra.—We 
perceive with pleasure that the music of Mendelssohn 
is steadily creeping into request in Paris, since it now 
figures in fair proportion in concert programmes. 
The Opera-houses at Naples are shut for want of 
a director — it might be added, we apprehend, for 
want of a composer and for want of singers. Yet 
Signor Verdi has been better rewarded in Italy than 
Rossini was in Rossini’s glorious days of almost in- 
solent fertility of production. What do the admirers 
of the new maestro make of the present state of 


affairs >—Since writing the above, we perceive that | 


the Teatro Fondo has been re-opened by Govern- 
ment. 

Herr Tomaschek has just died at Prague, aged 
seventy-six years. He was by birth Bohemian, and is 
said by the musical biographers to have been a com- 
poser of power and originality. Had these been distin- 
guished in amount or quality, we think that his 
works must have found their way into our concert- 
rooms—“ if not by the door through the window—if 
not through the window down thechimney.” At all 
events, during late years, Herr Tomaschck has been 
principally known as a professor of the pianoforte, 
who, among other pupils, formed Herrn Schulhoff 
and Dreyschock. 

Mr. C. Kean is said to have secured for his theatre 
a new play written by Sir E. B. Lytton.—Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold’s new comedy, ‘ The Cat’s-paw,’ is, 
at last, in the Haymarket bills.—Mr. Macready’s 
illness—alluded to elsewhere—has led to the post- 
ponement of his farewell engagement till October. 





MISCELLANEA 


The Anglo-Saxon Race.—We copy the following 
from a Buffalo paper.—* In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon 
race numbered about 6,000,000, and was confined 
to England, Wales and Scotland; and the combi- 
nation of which it is the result was not then more 
than half perfected, for neither Wales nor Scotland 
was half-Saxonized at the time, Now it numbers 
60,000,000 of human beings, planted upon all the 
islands and continents of the earth, and increasing 
everywhere by an intense ratio of progression. It is 
fast absorbing or displacing all the sluggish races or 
barbarous tribes of men that have occupied the con- 
tinents of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of 
the ocean. If no great physical revolution supervene 
to check its propagation, it will number 800,000,000 
of human beings in less than 150 years from the 
present time,—all speaking the same language, cen- 
tered to the same literature and religion, and 
exhibiting all its inherent and inalienable character- 
istics. Thus the population of the earth is fast 
becoming Anglo-Saxonized by blood. But the 
English language is more self-expansive and aggres- 
sive than the blood of that race. When acommunity 
begins to speak the English language, it is half 
Saxonized even if not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
runs in its veins. Ireland was never colonized from 
England like North America or Australia, but 
nearly the whole of its 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
already speak the English language, which is the 


preparatory state to being entirely absorbed into the 
Ang!o-Saxon race, as one of its most vigorous and 
useful elements. Everywhere the English language 
is gaining upon the languages of the earth, and pre- 
paring those who speak it for this absorption. The 
young generation of the East Indies is learning it; 
and it is probable that within 50 years 65,000,000 of 
human beings of Asiatic race will speak the language 
on that continent. So it is in the United States. 
| About 50,000 emigrants from Germany and other 
countries of continental Europe are arriving in this 
country every year. Perhaps they cannot speak a 
word of English when they first land on our shores; 
| but in the course of a few years they master the lan- 
| guage to some extent. Their children sit upon the 
same benches in our common schools with those of 
| native Americans, and become as they grow up, and 
| diffuse themselves among the rest of the population, 
completely Anglo-Saxonized. Thus the race is fast 
occupying, and subduing to its genius, all the conti- 
nents and islands of the earth. The grandson of 
many a young man who reads these lines will pro- 
bably live to see the day when that race will number 
its 800,000,000 of human beings. Their unity, har- 
mony and brotherhood must be determined by the 
relations between Great Britain and the United 
States. Their union will be the union of the two 
worlds, If they discharge their duty to each other 
and to mankind, they must beeome the united heart 
of the mighty race they represent, feeding its myriad 
veins with the blood of moral and political life. 
Upon the state of their fellowship, then, more than 
upon the union of any two nations on earth, depend 
the well-being of humanity, and the peace and pro- 
| gress of the world.” 

Improved Cotton Cleaning Machine.—The India 
House have issued the following document, copies 
of which have been forwarded to Manchester. 
The Government of India having, at the suggestion 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, announced 
that a prize of 5,000 rupees shall be given for an 
improved cotton-cleaning machine (unrestricted by 
any particular mechanical principle) such as, in the 
opinion of the Government, shall have attained the 
principal objects described by the Society—namely, 
“to be so perfect in its action in separating cotton- 
wool from the seed, and possessing such qualities 
of expedition, simplicity, and comparative cheapness, 
as to render it likely to come into practical use;’’ 
and the Agri- Horticultural Society having determined 
to adjudge its gold medal for the same object ;—it is 
hereby notified that the following are the conditions 
under which the above and other prizes will be 
awarded :— 

1. The machine shall be capable of separating the ordi- 
nary short staple cotton grown in India from the seed, 

2. Each competitor shall deposit, free of charge, a full- 
sized working machine in the Society’s rooms, Metcalf Hall, 
Calcutta, together with a letter descriptive of the machine 
and the mode of making it, addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, on or 
before the Ist of January 1850. 

3. In the event of no machine being deemed worthy of 
the full amount of 5,000 rupees, a smaller prize will be 
awarded for the best machine offered, in proportion to its 
merits in the estimation of the Government of India. 

4. The Society’s gold medal will be given with the Go- 

vernment prize of 5.000 rupees; and, in the event of there 
being more than one competitor, a silver medal will be 
awarded for the next best machine, provided it shows much 
ingenuity and comparative success, 
Notice is hereby also given, that the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society of India will be prepared to award 
(subject to the same conditions as those named 
above) a silver medal and the sum of 250 rupees, 
placed at its disposal by Major Jenkins, agent to the 
Governor-General in Assam, for an efficient cotton- 
thrashing machine, adapted to free from trash either 
seed cotton or cotton wool of the indigenous kinds, — 
Manchester Examiner. 

The British Museum.—A return relative to the 
British Museum has just been published ; from which 
it appears that the total receipts during the year 
ending Christmas, 1849, amounted to 50,612/., and 
the total expenditure to 41,7911., leaving a balance 
of cash in hand equal to 8,821. The estimated ex- 
penditure for the present year amounts to 47,1921, 
and is composed of 23,105. for salaries, 2,100/. for 
law expenses, 13,0582. for purchases and acquisitions, 
6,3991. for bookbinding, cabinets, &c., 2,380/. for 
printing catalogues, making casts, &c,, and 150/. for 
law expenses, fees, &c. Adding to these sums 9,116%, 
already voted for the service of the same year, the 
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whole estimated expenditure will ‘be | 56,3102. To 
meet this there is 10,9822. consequently the grant 
required is 45,3291. Out of the special Parliament- 
ary grant for excavations, &c., in Assyria, 8371. had 
been paid during the year 1849, and the balance re- 
maining on this account is 1,018/. The number of 
persons admitted to view the general collections in 
the year 1843-4 was 575,758; in 1844-5, the num- 
ber was 685,614; in 1845-6, it was 750,601; in 
1846-7, 820,965; in 1847-8, 897,985; in 1848-9, 
979,073. The number of visits made to the reading- 
rooms for purposes of study and research was in 
1810 about 1,950; 4,300 in els ; 8,820 in 1820; 
22,800 in 1825; 3, 360 in 1830; 63,466 in 1835; 
67,542 in 1840; 69,303 in 1841; ; 71,706 in 1842; 
70,931 in 1843; 67,511 in 1844; 64,427 in 1845; 
66,784 in 1846; 67,525 in 1847; 65,867 in 1848; 
and 70,371 in 1849. The number of visits made by 
artists and students to the galleries of sculpture for 
the purpose of study was, in 1831, about 4,938; 
6,081 in 1835; 6,354 in 1840; 5,655 in 1841; 5,627 
in 1842; 4,907 in 1843; 5,436 in 1844; 4,256 in 
1845; 4,124 in 1846; 3,508 in 1847; 3,694 in 1848; 
6, 804 in If 849. The number of visits made to the 
print- room was 4,400 in 1832; 1,065 in 1835; 6,717 
in 1840; 7,744 in 1841; 8, 781 in 1842; 8,162 in 
1843; 8,998 in 1844; 5,904 in 1845; 4,390 in 1846; 
4,572 in 1847; 5,813 in 1848; 5,970 in 1849.—Times. 

Monument at Runnymede.—It appears surprising 
in a country like this that there should be no memo- 
rial, not even an inscription, to mark the spot at 
Runnymede where the Magna Charta of every 
Englishman’s rights received the sign manual of 
King John, in the twelfth century, through the 
firmness of the Barons. The site at present is occu- 
pied as a race-course, with an unsightly stand in the 
centre.— Correspondent of the Builder. 

The Expected Great Comet.—In order to predict 
the time of re-appearance of a comet moving in an 
elliptic orbit, with allowance for the attractions of 
the planets, it is necessary that we should know the 
precise time of revolution corresponding to some past 
epoch (as, for instance, the previous perihelion 
passage), or the period which the comet would 
require to perform its circuit round the sun, if all 
planetary disturbances were to cease from that 
moment. The comet in question was observed in 
1264 and 1556, and the interval between the 
perihelion passages in those years amounted to 
106,567 days, or 2913 years; but this tells as 
nothing with respect to the length of period corre- 
sponding to the ellipse described at the instant of 
perihelion, either in 1264 or 1556, since it includes 
the united effects of planetary perturbations between 
those years. Therefore, before we can ascertain the 
epoch of the next return, we must calculate the 
amount of acceleration or retardation due to the 
disturbances between 1264 and 1556, which, being 
applied to the above period, gives us the exact time 
of revolution of the comet at the moment of perihe- 
lion passage in the former year, and hence we ascer- 
tain the period in 1556. Having found this, we can 
calculate how much it would be increased or 
diminished by planetary attraction up to the present 
time, and thus determine the date of the next 
arrival at perihelion. With these elements, taking 
into account the attraction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune between 1264 and the present 
time, and of Venus and the earth in 1556, it isfound 
that the length of the comet’s revolution at the 
time of perihelion passage in 1264 was 110,644 days, 
or 302-922 years, and in 1556, 112,561 days, or 
308°169 years; that the effects of perturbation will 
diminish this period 2,166 days, and therefore, the 
present revolution will occupy 110,395 days, or 302} 
years, so that the comet will return again to its 
perihelion on the 2nd of August, 1858, and will then 
be moving in an ellipse of 112,785 days’ period. 
With Halley's elements, the true time of revolution 
of the comet in 1556 was 112,943 days, and the 
perturbations should diminish the ensuing period 
about 1,797 days,—whence we find the next perihe- 
lion passage will occur on August 12, 1860.—Mr. 
Hind in the Times. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS. -~¢. H. P.—Dr. P P.—P. Q—ZJ. G.— 
yee in a Corner—W. M. R.—received. 
R,—We have forwarded this correspondent’s commu- 
nication to the Notes and Queries,—a publication forming a 
more appropriate channel than our own for his inquiries, 
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for MAY. Contents:—The May-day Festival in Ireland— 
the Soldier of Fortune. 
Chap. I1[. The Temple 
—UCollege Life: Dublin 
Sounets for the Season. B: 
a@ Story of the Kighteenth Century— x 
East—The Life and Works of Dr. Chalmers— 


Part VI. 


Recent Novels. 


Dublin: 
Pater: 1oster-row, London. 


T HE — 


James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 
Sold ‘by all Boo ksellers, 


ECLECTIC REVIEW for May, 
Edited by THOMAS PRICE, LL.D, 
CC AINS 

Calvin's Ge evans T heocrac A 

Travels of Prince Adalbert. 

Romaic Version of St. John. 

Exhibition of Industry, 1851. 

Physical Geography. 

Commercial Mission to Japan, 

Alexander's Prophecies of Isaiah. 

The Wesleyan Agitation, its Kise and History. 
Guizot’s English Revolution. 

The Church in Danger. 

Brees of the Month, &c. 

ard & Co. 27, Paternoster-1 row. 


4 = 
me Se 
a 
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1, Party Discipline. 
2. The Canon of St. Paul's. 


g 
3. Savings Banks. 
4. The Papacy under Napoleon. 


Publishe 


‘AIT'S E DIN BURGH MAGAZIN * ie May, 

price 1s. will be ready on & = inst. contain 
The Kath Dream. by! Frances 
By Brown. 

the Author of * London Le- 6. Revolutionary Revelations, 

ends.” . The Goblin Broom 

8 The Royalist’s Daughter, By 
Percy B. St. Joh 

Notices, Political and Commercial ee ll ke. 

by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; and Sutherland 


Literar. 


& Knox, Edinburgh 





(THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for MAY, 


Edinburg th: 


Co. 


No. 72, price 6, 


Claverhouse, by ace and Aytoun. 

Edwin Chadwick, C.B, 

John Calvin. 

Hunt's Poetry of Science. 

The Fourth patate, or, English Journalism. 

ae and the Koran: Washington Irving. 
Southey’s Life and C orrespondence. Second Rotice. 

The Jewish Theocracy. 

The late Lord Jeffrey. 

7 W.P. Kennedy, London: Hamilton, Adams & 
. M'Glashan. 


= 
roe 


ae 


te 
—— 
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Dublin: 





PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 
HE DALTONS; or, Turee Roaps 1n LiFe. 
By CHARLES LEVER. No.1, 1s, Illustrated by Puiz, 


The BARONIAL HALLS, No. 2. Re-issue 


in super-royal 4to. 2s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of DESIGN. No. 15, Is. 


Containing numerous Fabric Patterns and Illustrations. 


WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Cheap Edition. Part 41,(AMERICAN NOTES, Part 1,) price 7d. 


WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 33,(GODOLPHIN, Part 1,) price 7d. 


The FLORIST. Part 29, price ls. With a 


coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 


Ww. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 


Harrison Ainswortn, Esq. No. 353, price 3s. 6d, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 100, price 
London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 





‘HE PRACTICAL MECH ANIC'S JOUR. 
NAL, Part XXVI., May Ist, 1850, price 1s., contains: 
Whitelaw’s Steam-Engine Expansion Gear—Sh v's Air Gn. 
American Engineering, Locomotives—Notes of an Eye-w eae, 
the Britannia Tubes—Iron for Railway Structures—E xhibiti “a 
1851— Hutchison’s Thermo-Hydrometer or Oil Test— Aitken’ ad 
proved Dressing Machine—Dean’s Tile Cutter—Slate for the Bl ud 
~Broadfoots wy oueanced be Screw Steamer for Canals— ms 
strong’s Water-Pressure Engine for Mines—T 
= ~ ame t. - ‘ he “* City of Glasgow 
ustrated by arse _Engravings of * Hackworth’s Loco 
Engine, Sanspareil,’ * Mather's Salinometer and Automate 
Marine Blow-off A TR Bi and numerous Woodcuts, 
hd a + oad ji gid cloth, are now ready, price 14s, each, 
-aten’ ce, 166, uchanan-stveet, Glasgow ; Het 8 
side, London. i ne 


‘ ‘ 
\ EDICAL and SURGICAL Pi PORTRAITS 
4YR and BIOGRAPHIES in THE LANCET.—The first fe 
Series, Sir B. Brodie, Bart. F.R.S., Sergeant-Surgeon to the 
on Saturday next, May 4th. THE Hose ITAL PRACTICE EOF 
LONDON,—the New Department of Tue Lancer, entitled ‘The 
Mirror of the Medical and Surgical Practice of the Hospitals of 
London,’ representing the most approved systems of treating all 
discases, and accounts of new remedies as fast as they are in- 
roduced, is rapidly —— to the already unequalled circuls 
a of that Journal. Tne yg oa is Stamped for post. Terms: 
—by the Year, unstamped, 30s. ; ped, 348. Sd. ; single numbers, 
7d. and8d. Order of any Sackuetion’ or Post-office orders may be 
addressed to Mr. G. Churchill, Tue Lancer Orrice, 423, Strand, 


THE. NATIONAL EXHIBITION IN BAT- 
TERSEA PAKK.—Intending Opening of the Park in honour 
of Prince Albert, se THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 
GAZETTE of this week, No. 57, which contains also Domestic 
Architecture, with Ilustration—Architecture at the Royal Ac- 
demy—Towers and Spires of the Mediev ~ Period, by John Britton 
—and all the Professional News of the Week 
Office, 11, Wellington- Pater North. 


QHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE for Mar, 
price 18. with Two Elegant Steel Plates, will contain— 
FRED, Sq RLSY's MAY-DAY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

y W. M. 


BIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS CHALMERS. By Jouy Lear, 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE TEXAS. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Fairvrc 

PRIVATE SWIFT. AND PERSONAL "cH ARACTER OF 


S:— FOOTPRINTS OF a2e fppases. HES 
RO 3: OR, TRAVELS IN THE WEST. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, inane. 


=, nana’ RECENT — 
mall post 8vo. price 
I EVELATIONS of LIFE, ond other POEMS. 
=Tealy, 3 f es EDMUND READE, Author of ‘Catiline; 


“The or poem has the merit of an elevated purpost, 
thoughtfully ore ounded, earnestly enforced, and illustrated by 
great power and beauty.” "At . 

here is more sustained thought, more placid strength in the 
‘ Revelations of Life’ than in the author's antecedent works, whic 
have made his name familiar with the public.”—A 
London: John W. on West Strand. 


LITERAL TRAN SLA’ TION of SELECTED 
SAGES of HOLY SCRIPTURE, on DE FINITE 
RULES. ri TRANSLATION, and an EXAMINATION of cer 
tain DOCTRINES connected with them. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sens 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 














DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE, ETC. 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a com 
ngehensivs Sketch of te D Saas al Forme of Animal oe 
ture. CARPEN wD. K.S. _ With seve 
at. A. AAX-. on Saher aoa Wosa ‘Cloth lettered. 6a 
OOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMAIS; 
46a Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts ant 
Uses of the principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, 4 
chief Forms of Fossil Remains. In 2 vols. cloth lettered, 1% 
V EGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; 
including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Chane 
rs, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, acco! 
tothe Natural System of Botany. Cloth lettered, 68. 
ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the ay 
ties of Matter’; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies; a) 
Construction of Instruments for the Measurement of Time 


*'" London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 
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—————— 
“ALF-HOURS WITH THE 
BEST AUTHORS. 


APRIT,. Pant # a be continued Monthly, 
On the 20th of 2 rice SIXPENCE. 


T is remarkable that in none of the cheap Weekly 

J pane o ms are the People addressed as if they were the pos- 
the grea est Literature of the modern world. Their ability 
wh | her applied to th ne maees eS ig aud dange rous ends, 
enuity is taxed to produce some new 
Eden currenc ey. Of the treasures in their STANDARD 
poem they know little or nothing. Itis intended to publish in 
7 7 _ SHEETS, at. Three Half-pence each, and in 

nce. 


HALE "HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS; 


Selected and arranse 1 by Coarces Kyicut, with short biographi- 
Sod critical Notices. 
Each Number w “il consist of Twenty-forr large Octavo pages ; each 
Part of Ninety-six pager, The issue for the year,—on WALF AN 
DING FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YeEAR.—will thus be 
rw e Hendved and Forty pages, equal in quantity to 
Siz ordinary > volumes, to be purchased for Six shillings and 
ney Weekly payments of Thres Hulf-pence, 


CONTENTS OF PART I. 

Tinst Werk. 
Herschel 
Froissart. 
Massinger. 
liarte. 
Courier. 
Various. 
Bp. Hall. 


f Science 
Daath of the Son of Gaston > E eOix 
Scenes from the * City Ms cia 
Spek of Magde! burg 
Tale of Terror . 
The Opening Year .. 
AGood Man's Day .. a 
Srcoxnp WEEK. 
Ascham and Ls sa Jane G ta 
Nation : an - os 


To oe mout hin 1st 33 
Sir Roger de Coverley.— ~ 

The pagel ae . 
Sunday .. . 


Landor. 
Coleridge. 
Various. 
Canning. 
Addison. 
Arnott. 
ee ee “a G. Herbert. 
Trirp WEEK. 
History of Perkin Warbeck ° - 
The Ancient Mansion ° 
The Spider aud the Bee 
The Jealousy of Trade 
Complaint of the tied ot Besgars 
the First _ 

Nature's 


Lord Bacon. 
Crabbe. 
Swift. 

D. Hume 
C, Lamb. 
Buffon. 
Hooker. 


Povara “Wass. 


Tregood Lord Clifford 
Struggling with sey 
(mens . 

The Present Age 

Classical Education 

sir Alexander Ball . Coleridge. 
Measures and Offices of Friendship Jeremy Taylor. 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet: -street. 


Wordsworth. 
Basil Hall. 
Sir I. Davy. 
Channing. 
Arnold. 


ON WEDNESDAY, MAY ;. WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
HE IMPERIAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
GEOGRAPHY—THE BRITISH EMPIKE. Part L, 
price 2. 6d. Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price Sd. 
_ Charles Knight, 90, Plectostrest 
ready, price 30s. cloth b 
THE ARCH A: OLOGICAL ‘JOU RNAL. 
I VOLUME VL, for 1849, 
lendon: sold by John Murray, Albemarle-street ; Longman 
ne Paternoster-row ; Pickering, Piccadilly ; G. Bell, fk leet- 
_ i John H. Parker, Strand and Oxford; aud Deightons, 
ridge. 


sete: 








~ Fen pblabed, in post 8vo. (pp. 26), stitched in a wrapper, 
i ded oF fom Bis 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 
“Stern Datghier of = Voice of God! 
Duty !"— Wordswo 
iain Low, ey Fleet-street. 
A naar of PAPERS and PRIZE 
ESSAYS, price 6a. published by the SOCIETY for IM- 
PROVING the C ON DITION of the INSANE. The Right pee. 
Earl of Shaftesbury, President.—Copies to be had of J. C. 
famers, Hon Sec.,159, Fenchurch-street. 
: THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
ASries of Works the Young, each with an Illustration by a 
— Artist, bound in an elegant cover, and at the uniform 


H. 





Yolume 6 on April 30, containing 
HE SCOTTISH ORPHANS; a Moral Tale. 
i By LADY STODDART (Mrs. Blackford), Author of * The 
Vat Herd Boy,’ &c. 
Yo 5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS in SEARCH 
eHis MASTER. (Lately published.) 
Grant & Griffith, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


YOUTH’s HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
Sev and Cheaper Edition, 2am. price se. each, in cloth ; 6s. half- 
id, moroce 
RUE STORIES from AN CIENT HISTORY, 
chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to 
‘Se Death of Charlemagne. 10th edition, with 24 Steel Engravings 
TRUE STORIES from MODERN HISTORY, 
Mae Death of Charlemagne to the Year 1819, 7th edition, 
“Steel Engravings. 
“TRUE STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY, 


ae 2 eee, na to the Reign of Victoria Sth 
Chance . & Grifith (Successors to J. Harris), corner of St. Paul's 
— —__ 





A NEW WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 
vty Aen Ist, price 18,, to be continued monthly, illustrated 
mee 4 Coloured Plates, and 24 pages of Description, 
A TORY of BRITISH BIRDS, 
By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, B.A. 

“hunk eos ha ember of the Ashmolean Society. 

taining ample descriptions, and correctly delineated 
Ms be besor of the species of British Birds, at such a price as 
eiloagbece oud the me means of persons in oo circumstances, 


edad in ific literature.” 
Groombridge & Sons, Publishers, 5, ‘Paternoster-row. 








end mostly | 





“or 
by A. TENNYSON ; Music by S. DRURY. Price 2s. 
Published nnd T. Hopkinson, 27, Oxford-street. 
Also, ly the same Composer, 
“ Tears, idle Tears’ ‘“—“ River that Rollest”—* The 
Dying Lover to » his Mistre ss.” 28. e¢ ach, 


‘HE SONG OF AUDLEY COURT.” Words | ' 


UNIFORM EDITION OF MR, BARTLETT'S Wi WORKS. 


ond edit. in super-royal Svo. price 16s. cloth gilt ; 28%. merocco gilt, 
> > 
‘HE NILE BOAT; or, Glimpses" of the Land 
of Egypt. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravin gs fn =y 
Maps; also, numerous foodeuts. " By Ww. H. BAR 
Author of ‘Forty Days in the Desert,’ 
salem,’ &c. 
“The author’s remarks are just and shrewd, and the illustrations 
rendered with strict fix lelity. ”_ Athenawn. “A compendious 
coup dwil of Egypt as it is.”— Spectator, “Not merely a volume 
to be lovked at, it is a book to be rei ud.”— Atlas. ‘* A most accept- 
able contribution to the library.” — Critic, 
have annuals of this sort.”"—Glu “An agreeable and original 
account.”— Morning Herald, 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





4th edit. in 1 volume, super-royal 8vo. illustrated with 27 


“Walks about Tae i 


‘HE BOTANIC FETES, Regent's Park. — 
The LADIES’ COMPANION, Edited by Mrs. Lovpon, for 
April 27, contains numerous be: autiful Views in the Botanic Gar- 
dens in the Kegent’s Park, accompanied with a History of Botanic 
Gardens; also Chap. 7 of LETTICE ARNOLD, by the Author of 
*Emilia Wyndham, &c.—Love and Marriage, continued—On the 
Influence of Women in ‘Society—The Flower Garden—W ork- 
5 et, &c. &c., with Illustrations. 
ice 3d. ; stamped, 4d.; and in Mont hiy Rorts, 
ready, price 1s. 5d.; also, Parts 1, 2, and 3, ls. 2 c 
Office, 11, B ouverie-street : ; and all Sechadomens Newsmen. 


Tat 4is now 





“FAMILIAR IN THEIR MovTHs 4s HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
“+e aie, 

ol U's is published, price Elevenpence, Part i. 

H 2 SEH OLD WORDS. 
A oa EKLY JOURNAL, ne ray for the Instruction 


| and Entertainment of all Classes of Re 


“Let us by all means | 


En- | 


gravings on Steel, a Map, and numcrous Woodcuts, price 12s. | 


cloth gilt ; morocco gilt, 21s, 


Forty DAYS IN THE DESERT. By the | 


Author of * The Nile Boat.’ Comprising distinct and graphic | 


Pen and Vencil Sketches of the Route or Tue Isxak.ites from 


Vasis of WAD EIRAN, and the neighbouring mountain, the 
SERBAL. The Work also embraces notices of the Convent oF 
Sr. Catnerinxe, Mount Hor, and the extraordinary city of Petra. 
London’: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, , Paternoster- row. 
$rd edit. in 1 volume, super-royal - cloth gilt, price 12s, ; 
morocco gilt, 
Watks ABOUT TH it 
. VIRONS OF JERUSALEM. By the Author of * The 
Nile Boat.’ Illustrated by 24 Engravings on Steel, by Cousens, 
Bentley, and Brandard, two Maps, aud many supericr V codcuts. 
The object of this work is to give a correct idea of the eas State 
of this memorable city, from person] observation. The * Walks’ 
embrace all the princi; al objects of interest ; many of which have 
not been drawn or described in any “4! ‘publication. 
Lond¢ om: A. Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, P aternoster-row. 
ELEVENTH EDITION oF 1,000 EacH. 
In2 vols. price 9s, each, cloth gilt ; 13s. morocco gilt, 
R. 
SKETCHES 
TION, delivered in Exeter Hall and 
Chureh, Kussell Street, Covent Garden. 
entire ly revised by the Author, who has made important al 
tions, and added a comprehensive Index to each volume. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION. 
and LETTERS of THOMAS 





at the Scotch National 





IFE 


(one of his executors.) With a Portrait of C ~ 3 »bell, after a Paint- 
ing by Sir Tuomas Lawrence, & Fac-simile of the Poet’s Hand- 
writing, and an Engraving of the proposed “pies in West- 
minster Abbey. In 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 11 1 

London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, or 


GIBBON’S ROME (ILLUSTRATED,) with NOTES by GUIZOT. 


In 2 super- royal Octavo Volumes, price 1. 16s. cloth gilt, 


IBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, carefully reprinted without abridg- 
ment from the original edition, embellished with Fifty Steel En- 
gravings, a Portrait of the Author, and Maps and Plans of Rome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria. Also,an Original Translation of 
the valuable ~ ae aud Biographical Sketch written for the Work, 
by M. GUIZO 
Santen: A. Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Complete in One Volume, price 16s. cloth gilt, 


{RANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the Life | 
of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. This popular Tale, with its spirited Engravings, is 
now, for the first time, offered to the public in a complete form, 
and thus specially aiegtes for the circulating library, reading: 
room, and book clu 


London: A. ‘all, V Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Conducted by CHARLES “ore KENS. 
A Number is published every Saturday, price 2d. ; or stamped, 3d. 5 
and a Part att the end of each month. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North, (where all Communica- 
tions to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers and 
‘ewsmen. 
NEW WORK = — AND —a. 
On the 30th inst. e published, price 2s. 6d. No. 3 of 
AXTON’'S FLOW ER GARDEN. Edited by 
Dr. LINDLEY and JOSEPH PAXTON ; and illustrated 





| by highly finished plates and woodcuts. 
Egypt to Mount a. dwelling particularly upon the beautiful | 


London: Bradbury ¢ &] Evans, JU, Bouverie- street, 
On the 30th will be published, price One Shilling, Number 13 of 


] AVID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 


| DICKENS. 
‘CITY AND EN- | 


CUMMING’S APOCALYPTIC) 
; or, LECTURES on the BOOK of REVELA- | 


This Edition has been | 
tera- | 


| L43 AMARTINES TRAVELS 


I. 
| INST RUC T riv E AND EN 
4 CAMPBELL. Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, Esq. M.D. | 


OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLE $ 
With Illustrations by HasLor K. Browne. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers, 


London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- street. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * VANITY FAIR.’ 
On the 30th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, No. 16 of 
P y E N wN I 8; 
By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of * The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c. &c. With Illustrations on Steel and Wood by the 
Author. *y* This work will be completed in Two Volumes, 
— & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


st published, price 7 


(CHAMBE “RSS “PAPE RS for ‘the PEOPLE. 


Part IIL. 
Contents :—9. The Sanitary Sevens 10. Washington and his 
Contemporaries—11. Edmund Atherton ; a Tale of Circumstantial 
Evidence—12, Memorabilia of the Seventeenth Ceutury in Britain. 


Price 2a. sewed ; 2s. 61. cloth boards, 


in the EAST. 

ume of C au AMBERS'S 
YTERTAINING LIBRARY. 

*s* Volume IL, completing oS: Work, will be issued on the Ist 


Reing i lith Ve 


W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; D. Chambers, Glasgow; 
Wm. 8. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, London ; J. M’Glashan, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers. si 


This day is published, price Ga, ; by post, 63. 6d. 


YRACTICAL VENTILATION, as applicd” to 
PUBLIC, DOMESTIC, and AGRICULTURAL STRUC- 
TURES. Being an Elucidation of Plans and Suggestions of easy 


| app lication, for Ventilating every species of Architectural Struc 


| ture: 


| Ships, Steam-boats, oe Railws ay © arviegee. 
3 


a 


| 


with Remarks on Heating, the Construction of Fireplaces, 
Cure of Smoky Chimneys, and an Aprenpix on the Ventilation of 


y 8. 
wer One Volume crown octavo, vith "fitastrative Diagrams on 
ood. 


“William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


is day is published, 
EMORIALS of the CASTLE of 
EDINBURGH. 
y JAMES GRANT, 
Author of‘ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange, &e. 
ith Twelve [llustrations. 
In small octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 74 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





COLBURN’S NEW 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 





Contents for MAY. 


Il. ODE TO THE SUN. BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Il. ANATOLE DE SALIS. 
Ill. MAY. BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
IV. ROUND ISLAND OFF MAURITIUS. 
V. RAILWAYS. 
VI. THE COUNT OF FLANDERS, 
Vil. 
IN 1849. 
HUGHES'S LAYS OF PAST DAYS. 
“ L‘HOMME PROPOSE ;” OR, 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Vit. 
1X, 


X. 
XL 
XIL. 
XIIL. 
XIV. 
XV. SURVEY OF THE EUPHRATES, 
XVI 
XVII. 
XVUL 


REVELATIONS OF REPUBLICAN LIFE. 


HER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. 
LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 
HESTER SOMERSET. BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
NATURE'S ORNAMENT. BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


No. CCCLIII. 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL LLOYD, 


BY MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 
PAUL MASTERTON'’S ADVENTURES ON THE BANKS OF THE “SACRAMENTO” IN CALIFORNIA 


A LOVE PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A JUNIOR TREASURY CLERK. 


BY HERBERT BYNG HALL, 


SOAPEY SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. CHAPS. XLII AND XLII, 


THE HABITUE'’S NOTE-BOOK. BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, No. 100. 


Containing Book IIL, Chapters IV., V., VI. and VII. of Mr. AINSWORTH'S Historical Romance, ‘GUY FAWKES,” 


with Two Illustrations by Gronck CRUIKSHANK. 


Price 2s. 


Carman & HALL, 186, Strand, 
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On the ‘Ist of May next, me, will be published, 5 price 28. 6d. 
ISTORIC "RELIQUES, 
A Series of Representations of 
ARMS, JEWELLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 
FU TKNITU KE, ARMOUR, &e 
In Royal and Betle’ vlleetions, Gelleass, and Public Institu- 


and Ww 
FORMERLY BELONGED ‘fd ‘To iNpiVive, ALS EMINENT 


DRAWN FROM THE pan ALS, AND ETCHED BY 
JOSEPH LIONEL WILLIAMS, 
PART I. will contain :— 
Andiron, William [11 , at Windsor Castle. 
Candelabrum, Charles I, St. Bavon, Ghent. 
Silver “gilt Cup, Margaret ‘Be paufort, Christ’s College, C ‘ambridge. 
o be completed in Ten Parts, price 2s, 6d. eacl 
arge paper copies, 58. 
_ Office, 198, Strand, London. 
FIRST AUTHENTIC ILLUSTRATED W ORK ¢ ON 
CALIFORNIA, 
Now ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo. with 23 ILLusTRATIONS FROM 
DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE Spot, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES IN 
CALIFORNIA IN 1848-9, 


AND OF THE AUTHOR’S EXPERIENCE AT THE MINES 
By WILLIAM REDMOND RYAN, Esq. 





Il. 


THE 
EQUESTRIAN’S MANUAL; 
WITH ADVICE TO PURCHASERS OF HORSES, 
SADDLERY, &c. 
By 8. C. WAYTE, Proressor or Equitation. 
With Illustrations. In small 8vo. 78. 6d. bound. 
3. CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 
ers 8vo. Plates. 
The RIFLE RANGERS. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
ite 21s. 
5. A NARRATIVE of ARCTIC DIS- 
Ee KY; with Maps, &c. 10s, 6d. 
NAPIER’S SO UTHERN AFRICA 


Plates. 


2 vols. 


3 = 


W. aa Publisher. 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orde rs received by all Booksellers. 
cently published, in cloth, 6a. 
HEMIC AL ‘EX PERIMENTS; illustrating the 
/ Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of C hemistry, 
and containing the P roperties, Manufacture, Purification, 
and Analysis of all Organic Sabctaness ; with numerous Engray- 
ings of Apparatus, &c. By G. W. FRANC Is, F.L.S. 
Allen, 19, Warwiek-lane ; D. Francis, 21, Mile End- road; and 
all] Booksellers, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE SOUL.’ 
On Saturday, the 4th of May, will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
YHASES of FAITH; or, PASSAGES from the 
HISTORY of MY OWN CREED. By FRANCIS WM. 


NEWM AN, Author of ‘the Soul, her Sorrows and her As- 
pirations.’ 





lso, just ready. in post Sv 

EPITOME “of the HISTORY 
By L. RAYMOND pa Ms ERICOUR. 

» press, in post Svo. 

GOD in CHRIS: ['. Three Discourses delivered 

at New Haven, Cambridge and Andover; with a .F resininary 

Dissertation on Language. By HORACE BUSHN 
London : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


‘TAYLOR’S BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL—FOURTH EDI DITION. 
In feap. 8vo, revised, —_. se additionally lllustrated, 


(THE BEE- KEEPER‘ 3" ‘MANU AL; or, Prac- 

tical Hints on the Management oe complete Preserv ation 
of the Honey Bee, By HENRY TAYLOR. 

a his well- arranged and useful Ay ‘a appeared most oppor- 
tunel Mark-lane Express. 

“work of truly prac tical utility.”"— Florist? Journal. 

The author gives the result of his own experience, and describes 

various kinds of hives, some of his own construction.” 
Annals of Natural History. 

** Written in a plain and easy style, at a reasonable price, with 

many engravings of different hives, &c.”— Nottingham Review. 
Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row, London. 


OHN CASSELL’S LIBRARY.— 
e On the FIRST of MAY willappear the FIRST VOLUME 
of a LIBRARY, designed principally for the Working Classes, 
bat opaiany adapted for Families in general as well as for 

Chools, 

The whole of this Library will involve an outlay of only TweLve 
Surires. It will comprise Twentry-rour Votumes, Sixpence 
each, ——— one hundred and forty-four pages; or TWELVE 
Dovste Voiumes, One Shilling each ; if handsomely bound, Four 

3 extra will be charged for the series. 

esign of Joun Cassext, in entering upon an undertaking 
of such magnitude and res onsibility, is to place within the reach 
of the most humble individual who is desirous of the instruction 
and improvement of his own household, such a class of works as 
will oe this object at the cheapest ossible rate. The 
LIB will include History — Geography — Voyages and 
ae AK of the World’s best Men—Physiology—Dis- 
coveries and Improvements in Science and Art, &c. &c.; and 
ma be obtained by twenty-four monthly payments of Sixpence 
each ; twelve payments of (ne Shilling each every two months ; or, 
if hands »mely bound, at Sixteenpence. 

n order to render these volumes truly valuable, the most able 
‘writers in each department will be employed. Pictorial illustra- 
bat will be introduced wherever required by the subject. 

he first two volumes will be entitled “SAILINGS OVER 
THE GLOBE,” and will comprise the Voyages of Marco Polo 
and Mendez Pinto to the East—of Columbus to the West—of 
John Davis and others to the North, including a sketch of the 
Polar Expeditiops—and of the Voyages of C He and others to the 
South. The First Volume contains:—The Rise and Progress of 
Navigation—Early Discoveries of the Portuguese—Voyages of 
Vaseo de Gama and Mendez Pinto—the Four Voyages of Columbus 
py and the Discovery of Mexico—Pizarro and the Conquest 

London: John Cassell, 335, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


"of EUROPE 








Just published, price Is. neatly bound in cloth, 
OOKING to the CROSS; or, the Right Use of 
4 Marks and Evidences in ascertaining our Spir itual State. By 
Rev. W. CUDWORTH. First published in * now reprinted 
with Preface and Notes, by Rev. HORATIUS AR. 
Ninth thousand, cloth, 1s., or handsomely sei in morocco, 3s. 6d. 


The BLOOD of the CROSS. By Rev. H. 
BONAR. 
The above form Volumes of “THE CHRISTIAN’S POCKET 
L iBi ARY,” which is to consist of a series of small Treatises, de- 
voted especially to the elucidation of the Gospel. 
Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutherfurd, Market-place; James Nisbet & 
Co. London ; and all Booksellers. 
TORKSHIRE FIRE and LIF i INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 182 
Low rates ave charged by this Company, thus giv = an immediate 
bonus, in lieu of a prospec.ive and uncertuin one, 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced. 
Fire Insurances on favourable terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
London Age 
Mr. Henry Dinsiele, 12,W ellington- -street, Strand, 
r Mr. W. L. NEWM A 
p ALA. and Secretary. York. 


TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
ALL POLICIES 
effected at this Office before the 8th of MAY NEXT will a entitled 
to participate in the profits to be declared in the year 18° 
The reduction declared in May, 1839, was 424 per cank. on the 
current annual premiums. D: AV ID JON E Ss, Actuary. 


THE NORTHERN LIF E ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. — Established 1836. Incorporated by Act of 
Parliament. Office in London, 1, Moorgate-street. 

In this Institution are united all the advantages of a Mutual 
Association, with the security of a Proprietary Company. The 
Assured in the Participation Bra “y derive the whole of the profits 
of their own class divided ev 

Since its foundation, in 18 the ©: omps any has issued upwards of 
THREE THOUSAND Policies, the sums thereby assured amount- 
ing to ONE eee oa A HALF sterling. 

ECIAL NOTICE. 

The NEXT DIV ISION will be made in the YEAR 1851, and 
in PARTICIPA DIVISION, Policies effecte 
BEFORE 30th J will de - ONE YEAR’S AD- 
DITIONAL PROFIT above sieaae vg effected at a later period. 

. P, FLETCHER, Secretary. 


TATIONAL LIFE ASSU RA 
2, King William-street, London. Beteb lished 1830, 
Accumulated Fund, 246,.001.— Revenue, 40,0002, 
President—GEORGE HOM AS Nic HOLSON, Esq. 
rH, Esq. 
ie ord, jun, Esq. 
George Nich« las, Esq. 
‘ Ralph Ricardo, E sy 
weak Colling, Sipigasnd Rucker, jun. Esq. 
Thomas Curtis, Ayscough W ilkinson, Esq. 
Ac inary and Secretary— ut, Cc. B. SMITH. 

This Society, being established on the basis of Mutual Assurance, 
Members are enat to effect Policies on their Lives at the least 
possible expevse, Premiums being entitled to reduction after 
five entire annual payments have been made, 

The usual © ommis ssion allowed to Solicitors and i Agents. 


( ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The Eleventh Annual General esting of the Proprietors of the 
Company was held in the Chief Office at Glasgow, on the 26th of 
March last, in terms of berg Act of Parliament. 

A Report of the business transacted during the past year, to 19th 
January last, was re a ‘en which it appeared that a large and 
satisfactory amount of new Assurances had been effected ; that 
the funds were securely and advantageously invested ; that the 
revenue from Premiums exceeded 3! ,000l. per annum: that the 
sums assured were close upon 1,000,000l. and that the Company’s 
progress .had in all respects, during the last year, been such as to 
warrant the Directors in stating that few offices hold out more 
immediate and lusting advantages to Assurers than those offered 
by this Company. 

A Bonus forthe year ending 19th January last, of one anda half 
per cent. on the sum assured, was declared on all Policies of the 
participating class, with the option, instead of having it added to 
and paid therewith, of receiving the present value of the Bonus in 
cash, and thereby effecting a large reduction from the annual 
premium. 

This Company was the first to introduce the system of an annual 
declaration of bonus; and the peculiar advantages which it offers 
of admitting policy holders to participate in the profits the first 
year the. iM Cos are daily becoming more appreciated by the public. 

120, Pall Mall, HUGH BREMNER, 

_ April a. “1850. Secretary tothe L ondon | Board. 

UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
goc IETY FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE 
ON LIVES. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13, WATERLOU-PLACE, LONDON, 
rectors, 

Col. Sir Frederic Smith, K.H. F.R.8. R.E. Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. "Deputy- Chairman, 
Admiral he. Right Hon. Sir G.| Major-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.L.C.8, 
Cockburn, G.C.B. | Major-Gen. Edw. W ynyard } 
Majer Gen. Bir J. Cockburn, Bt.| Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H. 

C. 


| Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. 
oe, Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B. | Capt. Wilham Lancey, R.E. 

G.C.H, m. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
es ark -Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. lw ilbraham 'T’ ay lor, Esq. 

C.H. | Major- Gen. Sir John Rolt, 

Lieut -Gen, Bir J. Gardiner, | 0. 

.C, 
a ait yt Sir Hew D. Ross, | 
Coe Sir George Back, R.N 





ANCE SOCIETY, 


8. Sotheby, C.B. 


a Gen. SirG. Pollock,G.C.B. 
| Captain William Cuppage, = N. 
Captain Michael Quin, 
Bankere—Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 
Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D, K.C.H. F.L.S8. 
Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
licitor—Rowland Neate, 3 sq. 57, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
pee... Finlaison, Government Calculator, and 
President of the fastitute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro- 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

e rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
with reference to every colony ; and, by payment of a@ moderate 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to anvther, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


Major F. 
mye C8. 


\4 


} 








LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE assoc 
TION, No. 7, Lothbury, London.—LIPF 

of every description can be effected with this a Abee RANGES 
next Division of Profits will take place in July, 145), nr The 
assured before the 30th of June next, will be e titled to | | perdong 
in the Bonus to be declared in the following year. Participais 
J.W. HAMPTON » Secretary, 

‘HE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, Lend E 

Chairman—The Right Hon.'L LORD ERSKINE” 
Vice-Chairman—JOSHUA P. BROWN WESTHS aD Bey, Mp 
To BANKERS, DIRECTORS of RAILW Avs, PU 

COMPANIES, and EMPLOYERS generally—Partioul eeu 

tion is invited to the objects of this Company, whiee Provides 
pd guarantee to aneeres for the fidelity of their off “ 

offers au economical plan of Life Assurance, w i 

benefits are secured to the employed. ‘ nancy Smportant 
Policies for Guarantee and Life Assurance are issued sepa: 
if desired. Prospectuses and further information may bea 
rom JAK NIGHT, Secret: 


U" NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; established by Act of P arliament in 1934, 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street . Baig. 
Be 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;’ 4, College-green, | Dublig, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, ‘is, 
“E Blair Avarne, Esq. *, Chas, } and, Esq, 
. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. William R ail m, Esq, 
3 Q. Henriques, Esq. FP. H. Thompson, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq, 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITg 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, 
December, 1837, is as follows - ome 


obaiey 


Sum ac added | Sum added Sum 
te Poliey | to P 1g Payable at 
Death, 


Prva | Time havea.) 


| m 1641, in 18 


£5,000 
5,009 
5,000 


13 yrs. 10 mths. | er 6 
| 12 years 0 
| 10 years 300 0 
5.000 8 years | lo 0 
5,000 6 years ee ee 
5,000 4 years | 
_2 years | 


710 0 £6,170 16 & 
10 0} 


0 
0 | 
oO! & 
5,000 . 0 5,225 0 300 
The Premiums SIRT NS ON are on the mont mnodinaeios cale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, pe ms 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on a plication to 
the Resident Director, No. 8, Wate erloo- place, Pall Mall, London, 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANC E COMPANY. 
Established in 17 
For Granting sn ‘ and Survivorshi ips, 
0 us 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, C haring- cross, Westminster, 
Directors. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq, 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
— L._ Holland, Esq, 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
les Hampden Turner, Bay. 
Ss. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney raat rat: 


1 D« PRS. 

William Da Fs 
Richard Fuller Est. Cha 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D.) _ F.R. 

‘RS. | Matthew W hiting, Esq. 

Auditors. 
Emanuel Goodhart. Es John Porta, Esq. 
John eaceesd. Esq. D.C. 
SECURIT 

In the Policies granted by this Compan y there is no clause 
limiting the liability of the Shareholders to the amount of their 
respective Shares. 

The Assured have the guarantee of a subs sribed and accumulated 
Capital of upwards of One Million sterling ; in addition to whieh, 
the private fortune of every individual Shareholder in the Com- 
pany is responsible for its engageme mts. 

BONUS 

At the division of profits dec are d up to the 3rd July, 1947, the 
Bonus added to *olici es effected in tl ven prece ling years on 
the * Return System” averaged 33 per Cent. on the premiums paid, 
Four-fifths or Fighty per Cent. of the Profits are divided amongt 
the Policy- holders. 

LOW RATES. 


The Assured on the Non- ne Seale are charged raz 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE OF PREMIL 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
P ROVIDENT 


1 § 





LIFE OFFICE 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Established 1s 
Policy Holders’ Cz apital, "fl. 186,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,836," 


esident. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors 
Frederick Squire, E a Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq., ‘Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. T'bomas Maugham. Esq, 
George Dacre, Esq William Ostler, Esq 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. 

illiam Jadd, George Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. The Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. — Kinnaird Capt. William John Williams. 

Beaumont, barr Managing Director. 
a aatine, M.D. ., 29, Upper Montague-st 
Montague-squ ome 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS ; OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction bsnuss Poendems by the Surrender 





Date Bonuses added sul 
of | Sum Original Premium. are i» 


Policy. | Insure 
1806 | £2500 {£79 10 10 Extinguished | 


1811 1000 =| 3319 2 itto 
1818 1000 | 84.16 10 ditto 





1223 2 0 
ame 8 
1i4 18 0 








Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. _ 
Total with Additi 
tobe be fur' further ine! 

—gi8s2 <2 13 1 
9360 5 6 

| 8558 17 8 
Prospectuses and ful! particulars may be obtained yey 

tion to the Agents of the Office. in all the principe) to 


United Kingdom, at the City Braneh, and at the head Often 
50, Regent-street. 





Bonuses 
added. 


£952 oe 1 


Policy | 
No. Date. 


Sum 

Insured. 
£000 
1200 
5000 


1807 
1810 
1820 


521 
1174 
3392 


4 Claims | 
1. The Ass 
& No char 
The Prosp 
Landon, or « 


= 





order and der and a¢ 


par 








911743 





THE ATHENZUM 


463 





——== — ee 
SS0C, IFE ASSURANCE. da 
sU sak pRroMOTE R - Chatham-place, Bla E and 


)MPANY, 9% 
iation. The SRUITY, 0 in 1826, Bubscribed Capital, 240,000/. 
All 
















































0 partic . Ha, cr, *) Hebert Palk, Esq. 
- fy Ries Hon. W. G. Bay +;— brevet, Esq. } 
, Secretary, Saeed Smith, Esq. | 
D LIFE en cele Esa. Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
Jobn q. F 
ndon, 3.6. shaw, Leferre, Bett John G, Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Dim, fretee-V0 and Charles Johnston, Esq. 
MP ssurances in every variety of form, and 
ety effects Assu 
8, PUBL This Society rceous te rms, both on the bonus aad non-bonus | 
r na te 7 Profit 1 than those of most | 
es thout Profits, are lower an ose of mos' 
: va Ope Drei those on the perticipation scale hold out the 
y he ¢ addition every Five Years. 
fps ot a handsone 3 Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, or 
Pree rensiOg or decreasing scales. | 
y rhe ane 2 7" ‘Active Service, Persons “afflicted, and those who are 
» Secretry, Lg Europe, are also Assure¢ 
URAN i tra ce Money required, and claims speedily settled. 

ANCE ire hates, and all further portioniers, may be had at the 
vent in 1834 ~ me M. SAWAKD, Secretary. — 
~street, Edip. —————————————— 
reen, Dublig THIRD SEPTE} NIAL BONUS. 


ROW mn LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
() New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
directors. 
George H. Hooper, t'sq.. Chairman. 
Lng ag Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas Harrison, —¢ 





























- Esq, Joba Chapms J mH Est 
nie Es' Jameson Hunter, Esq, 
PROFITS cee ten Esq. 2 LD. ohn Nelson, Esq. 
me ‘ivin, Est Ouavtns: Omma —~" Esq. 
; as, C.B. Alexander Stewart, Esq 
to the Slat Ba samira Dund illiam Whitmore, i 
jan Hankey, Es . a Vil we Mf ilson, Tomy sq. e 
Ci. Ones oun, Esq. ; Gischen, Esq. ; 
im % oe a LD. C.IL., 29, Argyll-street 
| Payable —Sir C. F. yor »es, M k.C.H., 23, Argyll-stree’ 
| Death, Fin eas Simon, Esq. F.R.S., 3. . Lane place, Strand. 
4 re sup Standing Counsel -Charles Ellis 
£6,170 16 8 Solicitors— Messrs. Hale, Boys & ‘Austen. 
| 6287 10 Bankers Pant of England. 
| 6,087 0 6 Actuary—J. ™ wrist Esq. 
| Sar 9 dns THIRD SEPTENN ‘Lt ESTIGATION into the 
| 5875 0 6 sfairs of this Company, to the 25th Mt a he 1846,a BONUS, amount- 
} |} 5450 0 0 ig on the average to 31 per cent. on the Pr iums paid for the 
| 5225 09 ing Seven ) ears, was assigned to all Policies of at least Three 
lerate scale, and aie. and effected for the whole du n of 


atio ife. 
fo similar Policies | the following BONUSES were declared at 
fumer Divisions, viz. 


rs, when the In- 
n application to 


1 Mall, Londos, FIRS" T DIVISION, IN 1 the P . 
MDANY erage, don ards of 26 per cent. on t ne remiums pai 
OMPANY, @ @&*°""*SECOND DIVISION 








On the average, 33 r cent. on the P re foe paid for the 
preceding Sevea Year: 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS OFF IGE, among others, are: 
1 Aparticipation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, which 
nay be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to augment 
the sum assured. 
2 Premiums may be paid in a Jimited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual payments for the whole of life; the Policy 
euntinuing to — in profits after the payment of such Pre- 
ums has ceas 
sy The ieoumnee or Premium Fund is not subject to any charge 
for Interest to Proprietors. 


vivorships, 


, Westminster. 





Sq. 
att, Esq. 
en Turner, Esq. 


ng, Esq. 4 Permission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and the 
Fie inelusiv 
, Esq. 4 Parties ine luding Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 


Company, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in or 

toall parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on real 
ere is no clause 
amount of their ¢ (laims to be paid within three months. 
1. The Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 
& Nocharge but for Policy Stamps. 
The Prospectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office in 
london, or of the Company’s Agents. 

T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 


Re PTURES.—Mr. TOD, Surgeon, 5, Upper 

Pitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, th e Inventor of a New Truss, 
wi Author of an Essay on Hernia may be consulted every day 
fom $ till 2 a.w,and from 6till9Y pm. All persons afflicted with 
Hernia should read this Essay, and judge for themselves. a ty 
the Author, and by Mr. Renshaw —— Price 2d. M 

toagent for the sale of his y one bein mate 3 
ater and adapted to the nature and rounditéons of the Hernia. 


[PsIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
-B. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
—p) ke H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peor of Russia, most reponrely solicits from the public an 
1K of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 


and accumulated 
ddition to whieh, 
older in the Com- 











d July, 1847, the 





» divided amongst! 
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are charged ms 









K E R, Secretary. 


OF FICE 
BUILDINGS, 






















ng henge STOC 

all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
nitlcharges. Ladies’Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
Gentlemen's, with enamelle 
Silver Watches, 4 guineas. 
— acrurate going. Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes. 














fu holes, 8 


d, £743,000, 
flice, £ 1,856,000. 
REY. 


uineas. dials, 10 


Warranted sub- 











Minas Youths 












E.J 2, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 3. 
Enl tx Exchange (Clock bow ver Area). 7 


ft KIN GT I Cc O.,, 
THE PATENTEES, 
fully to intimate to their friends and the public 
y, that they have 3K to owe extensive assortment of 
RO S 
an sive variety of 
ER GILT, and 


ZE 
PRODUCTIONS, 
in the Mahest class of Art, 


neludin 
SIDEBOARD, TABLE. vAND OTHER PLATE, 
BUSTs, ASES, AND BAS-RELIEFS, 
4 from the > sate 
and the Designs o 
EMINENT MODE RN ARTISTS. 















and 























ELE 





. £84. 
nes Sherman 
2 John Williams. 
irector. 
er Montague-st 






























>ROFITS ARE 
RED. 





y the Surrender 
































ynuses added sul The whole of the above Articles are manufactured b 
ently, to be furthe kon ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific <a 
ncreased an! annually. ing to produce at the lowest possible 











and perpemeane, OF 


—toral rh les of Anclouhe Art. A visit totheir 








i im 2 . wil ae Sete both ba artist and connoisseur. 
Rege t, corner D-street, 
1M 8 0 45, Moorgate-stree' ., a } Lenten. 











Manufactory, N. — ey Birmingham. 
N.B. Retin ene and Gilding as usual. 
rawings, and | Prices sent free. 


PRROVENEN Ts IN DRESS. — J. Stove. 


tea The tlemen to inspect his improvements in the make of 











2 Policies. 


1 with Addil 
further in won| 




































“1593 2 13 2} ATENT cme a mle yy utility 
xtreme simplicity :—it can be applied to every 
4 " 8 a of Coat, Plain mental ; i alge to } to Tadies Riding 


mee ATENT DUUB E-FRO 














R-COA 
ined owe of wet when walking, riding 2 Sane. and 
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Tailor, or or of the Patentee, 158, New Bond street 


'THE FLORIFORM PARASOL. — Registered, 
Act 6&7 Vict. c 65. Sometime ago a Number of the Art- 


| Union Journal] contained a letter from a Lady on the Shapes of 


Parasols, the writer of which tastefully suggested that a great im- 
aera might be madein their appearance, by reer their 
rmation the configuration of Flowers, instead of the antique 
Mushroom shape. 
This suggestion, as far as is mechanically 


racticable, is carried 
out by the invention of the FLORIFOR 


PARASOL, which 


| exhibits, when open, the elegant outline of an expanded Flower. 
| 


The FLORIFORM PARASOL may be purchased of all first- 
class Mercersand Parasol dealers throughout the Kingdom: and 
wholesale, of JOHN Ons. AND & BON, Manufacturers, 5, 
Eastcheap, London Bridge 


‘THE NEW PARASOL for 1850 —LA FLEUR 
DE LIS. Registered, Act 6 & 7 Vict. c 65.—This elegant and 
useful article, of extreme lightness and durability, different in 
configuration ‘and style to anything hitherto produced, has been 
brought to great perfection, after much time and labour to the 
manufacturers. and from the opinion expressed by the first artists 
in this department, there is no doubt but it will supersede all 
other shapes, esp ecially as it will be produced at little or no addi- 
tional expense to the ordinary shapes.—To be had wholesale of all 
the leading City houses; and retail of every respectable mercer 
and dealer throughout the kingdom. 
\ ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
4 TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Toot! 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
aud extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, is, An improved Clethes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. lene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuive 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties fubsorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct anpeeseteene. 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
ae Pood Securing the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford- aan one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 


] yl BARRY’S PULMONIC BON BONS,— 

the only safe, pleasant aud effectual Remedy for all Dis- 
orders of the Chest, Voice, Lungs and Breath —It is as delicious 
to the taste as it is safe and infallible in affording immediate relief 
and effecting a speedy cure of asthma, coughs, irritation of the 
lungs and throat, “hespemens, difficulty in breathing, shortness of 
breath, removing phlegm, and purifying the breath. Being the 
result of thirty years’ experience in the treatment of pulmonary 
complaints they combine in their preparation the most delicate, 
soothing, and healing ingredients found to be indispensable in the 
-_ cessful removal of those dangerous and troublesome affections. 
These Bon Bons are packed in boxes, bearing the seal and sig- 
nature of Du Barry & Co., and each Bon Bon has the name Du 
Barry impressed upon it. None other can be genuine, and the 
imitation of either seal, name, or signature, is a criminal offence. 
Prices: boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 48. 6d. They are forwarded 
by post, free of postage, on receipt of Post-office Orders or Stamps 
for their amount ; eading thereto, 2d. for the postage of 1s. 14d., 
<. for the 2s. 9d. boxes, and 8d. _ the 48. 6d. size. 

, 127, New Bond-street, London 
all respectable chemists. 


D U BARRY’S Health- -restoring Food ~ for 
Invalids and Infants—-THE REVALENTA ARABICA. 


“We take pleasure in bringing to the notice of our readers a 
remedy which has the merit of being at once nice, safe, speedy, and 
sure, Without medicine, inconvenience, or expense (as it saves fifty 
times its cost in other more expensive remedies), for ayspepsia (in- 
digestion), constipation, diarrhea, nausea and sickness during 

regnancy, at sea, or under any other circumstances; acidity, 

1eartburn, flatulency, distension, hemorrhoidal affections ; ner- 
vous, bilious, and liver complaints ; palpitation of the heart, cramps, 
spasms, headaches, derangement of the kidneys and bladder, cough, 
asthma, dropsy, scrofula, consumption, debility, paraly~is, depres- 
sion of spirits, &c. Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica F vod, which is 

easily prepared, even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best foo d 
for invalids and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the 
weakest stomach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- 
ner, and restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to 
the most enfeebled. It has the highest approbation of Lord Stuart 
de Decies ; the Venerable Archdeacon Alex. Stuart, of Ross (a cure 
of three years’ nervousness); Major-General Thomas King, of 
Exmouth ; Captain Parker b. Bingham, R.N., of 4, Park-walk, 
Little C helsea, London, who was cured of 27 years’ dyspepsia in 
six weeks’time; Captain Andrews, R.N. Captain Edwards, K.N. 
William Hunt, Esq., barrister-at-law, King’ 's College, Cambr ge, 
who, after suffering 60 years from partial paralysis, has aul 
the use of his limbs in a very short time upon this excellent food ; 
the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks (a cure of functiona 
disorders) ; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, recording the cure 
of a lady from constipation and sickness during pregnancy ; the 
Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds (a cure of five years’ 
nervousness, with spasms, and daily <ealiines 3 Mr. Taylor, 
coroner of Bolton; Captain Allen, recording the cure - epileptic 

fits, Drs. Ure and Harvey ; James Shorland, Esq., 3, Sydney 
terrace, Reading, Berks, late surgeon 96th Regiment (a cure xf 
dropsy); James Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth (a cure of thir- 
teen years’ cough, withyeneral debility), J. Smyth, Esq..37, Lower 
Abbey-street, Dublin ; Cornelius U’Sullivan, M.D. F.K.C.8., Dub- 
lin, a perfect cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony from aneurism, 
which had resisted all other remedies; and 20,000 other well: 
known yng who have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry . 127, New Bond-street, London, testimonials of the 
pate aens hada manner in which their health has been restored by 
this useful and economical diet, after all other remedies had been 
tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of recovery ahondened, 

—A full report of important cures to the above complaints, and 
testimonials from parties of the highest respectability, is, we find, 
sent gratis, by Du Barry & Co.—In canisters, with full instructions 
—weighing | Ib., at 28. 9d.; 2tb. ey 5ib., at lis.; 12m, at 
228. ; super- refined quality 10 t., 338. ; 228; eg ag packed 
for ail climates. 12 bb. a nd 101. pane FB forwarded by Du Barry 

Co., on receipt of post-office or bankers’ orders (carriage free), to 
any town or railway station connected by rail with London.—Du 
Barry & Co., 127, New Boud street, London ; also of Barclay, Ed- 
wards, Sutton, ‘San er, and Hannay ; and through all oy 
Chemists, Medicine Venders, aud Booksellers in the king 
Caution— Beware of spurious compounds, under close janitatone of 
the name of this inva aa food.”— Morning Chronicle. 


Cavution.—The name of Messrs. Du Barry’s invaluable food, as 
also that of their firm, have been so closely imitated, that inv alids 
cannot too carefully look at the exact spelling of both, and also 
Messrs. Du Barry’s address, 127, New Bond-street, London, in 
order to avoid being imposed upon by Srvalente, Real Arabian 
Revalenta, or other spurious compounds of peas, beans, lentils, 
Indian and oat meal, under a close imitation of the name, which 
have nothing to reccmmend them but the reckless audacity of 
their ignorant and unscrupulous compounders,and which, sheng 
admirably adapted for I. ha would i play sad havoc with the de! 
eate stomach of an inv: or infant 
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THE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 

SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request ot Rap TY of pure hasers to their 
stock of London-made Pa’ TEN EVER WATCHES. which are 
manufactured by themselvesin their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement and jewelled ; the prices are four 
guineas and a half, six, and eight guimeas each ; or in gold cases 
10, 12,14, and 16 guineas each. The very large stock offered for 
selection includes every description, enabling a customer to select 


that which is more particularly adapted to his own use. Every 
watch is warranted. ant 
G ‘LASS PENS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Has no equal ‘for Ruling.—No Architect's Reporter o 
Appraiser should be without one. Aged and Blind Persons, an 
those afflicted with Palsy, may write with this when all others 
have proved useless. Is a beautiful article for the Drawing-Koom, 
will not soil or wear out, and may be written with continuous! 
for a whole day with one charge of ink. Sold at Messrs. Cogan 
Co.’8, Glass, Lead and Colour Warehouse, 48, Leicester-square, 
London.—A liberal allowance to Stationers, Country Dealers, &c. 
r 

] OW to KEEP a HORSE for less than ONE 

SHILLING = DAY.—Do you bruise the oats yon ive 
your Horses? No. Then you lose one bushel out of every 
aud your cattle do not do half so well—MARY WE DL ARE 

MI 


& CO's OAT-BRUISING LLS. Superior Chaff Engines, 
simple in construction, doing from 50 to 500 bushels daily and 
more. Nearly all respectable coachmasters and brewers in London 


use these implements. To be seen at 118, Fenchurch-street, oppo- 
site Mark-lane, close to the Blackwall Railway —Lin-eed Mills, 
Bean Mills. and Malt Mills in great variety 


D yk AFNESS.-New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 

VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced. Itis modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy genera) conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re« 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that pouty could be 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPEC CL 8. 
& B. SOL OMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, aa ana, 
Ficeadilly. 


} OW LAN D’s KALY DOR.—This ORIEN 
BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing efficacy in 
thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Kedness, 
‘reckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sunburn, Stings of In- 
sects, producing a healthy freshness and transparency of Com- 


plexion, and sottness and delicacy of the Skin. Price 4s. 6d. and 
88. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’s HAIR WASH.—This is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of peculiarly 
mild and detersive properties, My d and effectually cleanses 
the HAIK and SKIN of the HEAD from scurf and every species 
of impurity, and impartsa delicate rragrames. It is particularly 
recommended to be used after BATHING as it will prevent the 
probability of catching cold in the head, and will render the hair 
dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the necessity for usin 
the fine comb, so eps to the tender skin of the head ; an 
from its beneficial effects on the health, together with the grate ful 
and refreshing sensation it imparts, and being perfectly innocent 
in its nature, will prove — invaluable appendage to the TOILET, 
and the purpo oe tt the NURSER Y.—3s. 6d. per bottle 

Sold by WLAND & SONS, 20, H jATTON: GARDEN, 


LONDON, and [ ‘all Chemists and Perfumer 
" 
I RITISH CONSUL'S OFF ICE, P hiladelphia, 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, that 
I, Gilbert Bobeaieon. his Britannic Majesty's Consul, do hereby 
certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the efficacy of OL ™ 
RIDGE’S BAL) M 7 « ‘OLU MBIA. in RESTORING HAIR), 
Mayor of this City, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, to both whose signatures full faith 
and credit is due. I further certify that I am personally acquaint 
ed with J. L. Inglis, Esq., another of the signers, and that he is a 
person of great respectability; and that I heard him express his 
unqualified approbation of the effects of Oldridge’s Balm, in re- 
storing his hair. Given under my none and seal of office, at the 
city of Philadelphia, December 29, 1823 
(Signed) GiL BERT ROBERTSON. 
Price 3s. 6d., 68., and 118. per bottle, no other prices are genuine. 
The original of the above important certificate may be seen at 
the office of the Proprietors, where the Balm is sold wholesale and 
retail, 13, Wellington-street North. Strand, a few doors above the 
Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite side. Sold also by Chemists and 
Perfumers. When you ask for Oldridge’s Balm never let the shop- 
kee pers persuade you to use any other article as a substitute 


"ORTON’S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
PA fidently recommended as a simple but certain Remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints, Heartburn. and Acidity of the Stomach, De- 
pressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Yiolens Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. ey act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any 
circumstances, and ‘thousands of persons can now bear testimony 
to the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 
1s. ldd., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in ory soup in the NLS s 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not he nersnaded to purchase an cutledion. 
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,UOR P \ RIFYING THE BLOOD AND 
STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. — 
FFRENCH So ARSEED RILLA and CHA MOMILE.—A genuine 


fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for indigestion, loss of 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasting of the flesh. 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous affections, and ali 
impurities of the blood —— by unhealthy climates, too sedentar: ~ dl 
a life, or other causes. = the diligent use of this p pers? ing med 
cine, the energies of the whole nervoussystem will be augmented, @ 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable symptoms of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties.— 7 28. 9d., 42, 6d., lle, and 22s. each.— 
Prepared only by W. Ffrench, Practical Chemist, 309, High 
Holborn (two doors F. of Chancery-lane).—The 118. and 228. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 


Also, FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE PILLS. Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 118. and 
me | ; either size free by post on receipt of Ay or a post-oftice 


N INFALLIBLE REMEDY ARE HOL- 
LOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE of COUGHS, COLDS, 

and ASTH MAS.—There are daily so many undeniable proofs 
the efficacy of Holloway’s Pills in the cure of diseases of the chest, 
arising either from old coughs, recent colds, wheezing, and short= 
ness of breath, that all persons, whether young or old, suffering 
from such complaints should have immediate recourse to these in- 
valuable Pills, asa fair trial will show their extraordinary powers. 
Many persons who were scarcely able to draw their breath, and 
apparently almost at death’s door, have been completely cured by 
= remedy, to the astonishment of those who had witnessed their 

e) 
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—— CApr. 27 
ANCIENT “MANUSCRIPTS UPON VELLUM AND PAPER, | 


ON SALE, 
BEING A FURTHER SELECTION FROM THE EXTENSIVE AND UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


THOMAS THORPE, 18, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 








*.* Including Anglo-Norman Charters from a very early Period, Cartularies, ied of Ancient Monastic Seals, Chronicles of England in Norman. French 
Visitations of Essex, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, Splendid Volumes of Pedigrees, and other Heraldic Collections, Family and County History, and various other 
interesting Subjects. Catalogues are now ready from which the following Articles are taken : 


Wheeler.—The Lawes, Customes, and Ordinances | 
of the Fellowship of Merchantes Adventurers, of the Realm 
of England, collected and digested into order by John Wheeler, 
Secretarie to the said Fellowship, in oie Year 1608. A splendid | 
Manuscript, upon vellum, 200 pp. vlio. in old morocco, 
with clasps, corner and centre pies 3, in fine p enervath mn, 

. 608 | 
*y* A very interesting and important Manuscript, particu- 
larly to the Civic Collector, entirely unpublished ‘It has been 

continued by a later hand, and brought down to 16 8 


Brazil.—Southey’s Collections for the History 
Brazil, collected from the Archives of different countric 
thick vols, ito., entirely in the late Poet Laureate Dr. South 
Autograph.—Southey’s istory of Brazil, from the | iscovery 
in 1449, chronologically arranged and prepared for the press, | 
3 vols.—in all 5 thick vols. 4to. entirely in the very neat Auto- 
graph of the late Poet Lau e Dr. Southey, half bound, neat, 
and in beautiful preservation, containing much his torical 
matter never published 45 1 

¥* The materials coll ted in the above volumes fully jv astify | i 
the’ high character of the work, and the observations of the 
reviewers, that the work is a udmirable, ao ie 


infurmai ion, 
which it would be in vain to look for elsewh 


Cornwall.—The Survey of Corn wall, 
Richard Carew. of Antonie, first 
leaved with Manuscript 
Names, &c., by Willi 
the Initials W. G. s 


Devonshire.—The Peritinerary of Devonshire, with 
the Historical Ds scription thereof, and of the City of Exeter, 
in which is set downe the Nature of the Country and of the 
People. with er other py s worthy to be known, col- 
lected by T. Ri Gent., for the love of his Conutry and 
Countrymen, © al Manuse vipt, folio, very neatly written, 
upwards of 1280 8. 112. lle. about 1634 

*x* This is evide nly Risdon’s Autograph Manuscript, from 
the numerous Correctious and Insertions throughout. 


Essex Visitation.—A Collection of Pedigrees and 
Armorial Bearings of the various Families of the County of 
Fssex, and their several Alliances. the arms neatly drawn in 
trick, with Alphabetical Index, and Notices of the Heralds by 
whom many of the Grants were made, 4to. rough calf, 87. 18s. fd. 

1682 


“ote n by 
ion, printed in 1602, inter 
see weer hsry ition of Cornish 
iam Guayas, in 1711, original binding, with 

amped on the s 


Somersetshire.—A Visitation of this County, 


in 1623, most beautifully written, with the Pedigrees in full, 


and Armorial Bearings of the Towns, Nobility, and Gentry of | 


the county most neatly and carefully drawn, from Browne 
Willis’s Library, with his Arms on the sides, folio, neat, 
1 


Somersetshire.—Customs of the Manor of Taunton, 
containing the Chief Points of the Custom of the Manor of | 
Taunton and Taunton Deane, in the county of Somerset, ac- 
eording to the Ancient Court Rolls and Customs of the said 
Manor, agreed on by the Jury now sworn and deputed unto the 
Survevors appointed by an Ordinance of Parliainent for the 
Abolishing of Bishops, and Settling of their Lands and Posses- 
sions upon Trustees for the Use of the Commonwealth, orig inal 
Manuscript, folio, 82. 88. 1637 

*,y* This interesting and high ly important volume to the 
church or county historian contains twenty-four Autographs. 
It recites the tenures upon which the lands are held of the 
Bishop of Winchester, fines, forfeitures, &c. 


Somersetshire.—A most curious Collection of Manu- 


scripts, rels ating t o the Family of Sir John Dinely, 
Murd e her, the Captain of the Ruby } 
War, off Bristol, 51 1 

*y* This interesting series consists of three Auto 
ers of Samuel Foote, Esq., of Truro, in Cornwal! 
the celebrated dramatist. 


Somersetshire.— Nine very interesting Autograph 
. bad b=] I 


Letters from Christopher Anstey, Anthor of the New Bath 
Guide and other Satirical Poems, addressed to Dodsley, his 
Publisher, 51. 5s. 
Dated from Bath, Trumpington, and Cheltenham, 1766—93 
Somersetshire.—The Bristoliad, a Poetical Effusion, 
addressed to the Inhabitants of Bath, wherein is Pitti y de- 
lineated the Manners and Customs of Bristol, with Notes Ex- 
planatory, by W. H. Ircland, 4to. half-bound russia, 4/. 4s. 


Warwickshire, &c.—An Interesting Collection of 
Twenty-Six Original Drawings in Crayons, by Vanlenberghe, 
consisting of Views of Warwick Castle, from the Gate, the 
Old Mill of Warwick Castle upon the Avor 1, the Little 
from the Meadows to Warwick Castle 2 from the Cas stle, 
View of the Gothic Bridge on the ‘in 1ins of E 


Ri 2d 
Hill from the Road, Other Part of the Ru in of Edge Hill, the | 
Place where King Charles I. first took up Arms, Western | 


House, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Godstow Bridge, Clifton, Gorin, 
red morocco, tooled on the sides, and gilt edges. 101. 1 

xx These drawings were exe ‘cuted at a very great “expense 
for the Count de St. Morgs; the late possessor purchased them 
for 311. 103, 


View of Newnham Harcourt, 


Winchester See.—One Hundred and Twenty Papers | 


of Accounts of Monics Received from Keuts, Fines, Amercia- 
ments, Quit Rents, and Profits of Courts Leet, in the Manor of | 
Southwark, in the county of Surrey, tor — Hoadley, 
John Thomas, and Hon. Brownlow North, 
pana © Lords of the said Manor, from 1745 to 17 33, 
part of the Papers having the Autograph Re. cipt ¢ f the B 
of Winchester di uring the period, in good preservatic 
vols. tulio, ueat, si. 8 


taken | 


who was | 


graph Let- | 
. father of | 


Sridze | 


&e..in 1 ve ol. atlas folio, in old | 


Bishops of Win- | 
the enc | | 


Wiltshire.—A Visitation of the County of Wil ne, 
taken in 1623, most neatly written, with the pedigrees full 
drawn out, and the arms of the Towns, Nobility. amd Genter 
of the said County, a most valuable volume, folio, from Browne | 
Willis’s Library, with his Arms on the sides, 18 1623 


The following note, in the autograph of Thomas Long, | 
glete, in the said county, to Browne Willis, is prefixed | 
to this volume: 

“Tnow return your Visi 
It has been of good servic 
rect some mist 
even your 
descendan 


n Book with gres at m n 
> to me, as it 3 ¢ me to « 

and to supply on ¢ omission which | 
had overlooked, of "Rick ,xard Long and his 


Church History.—Lives of the Archbishops and | 
pgp the various Sees of England and Wales, likewise | 
f is vga Istad or He and the Isle of Man; alsoan Account 
of the Value of e See, Cathedral Churches, Denneries, 
Aret deacon: ies, Prebends, Clergies’ Tenths, &e. &c, 543 pages, 
very neatly written, folio, in rough calf, 4. 18s. 6d. 
about 167 
| Coronation of King George IV.—A Series of met y 
Five I{undred Autogrs aph “Lette rs 
Peeresses, Bishops, and other Office 
I. Gwydyr, rd Gre at Cham 
Tickets for the Coronation of George IV. 
bound in “— s. folio, h. b moroe 0, 25d. 
? ery interesting collection—many of the autographs | 
are very ditt sult to be met with. 


lw illoughby de Ere sby.—Or 


rtayne Chapters mae vet 


ny thanks. 
r- 


| 
and Notes of Peers and | 
State, addressed to | 
nin, respecting their | 
, neatly mounted, ona 
1 


ler of the Garter, with 
beautifully emblazone 
Rules ‘and Chapter of Knights 
Robert Bertie, Ear Linds 
Grand Cha amber! sin of England, 
Noble Order of the 
630 


an I Chancellor of § Knight of the 
Garter, beautifully written, 4to, neat, dt. 58. 
Ormonde and Desmond Families.—Original Instruc- | 
tions by Queen Elizabeth, with the Advice of Counsell, for 
settling the Dispute between the Earls of Ormonde and Des- 
mond, rela to their Estates, &c., ten folio pages, neatly 
written, with Corrections in the aph of Lord Tre er 
Burlei 1 Letters of Instructions 
from hing ¢ } 
aph of the King, relative vo the kar SI 
» Earl of Ormonde’s Claims upon the 
with Particular Instructions for Protecting the Interest « 
Young Lady Preston therein, now a Ward of his Maje 
consequence of the sudden Death of her Parents, the Ear 
Countess of Desmond — were drowned); m any other im- 
portant matters relative to the Ormonde and other Noble 
F es valuable series of State and iam be Papers, 
Bil. 108, 5. 


| 
! 
Phillipps (Sir Thos.)—Three Original Letters of In- | 
structions to Viscount Falkland, Lord Deputy of Ircland, 
directing that the Suits between them be suspended during | 
the Absence of Sir Thomas Phillipps, attending upon the | 
Court in England, upon special business ; also Directions for | 
the Payment of the Arrears duc from the Crown to Sir Thomas, | 
and the Inquiry to be made respecting the Delay of the Com- | 
mission prosecuting, at his own Expense, against the Planters | 
of Londonderry, for Errors and Great Wrongs committed by | 
them in their Plantations, and for the furtherance of the same | 
Important Affair, with other interesting Particulars relating 
snares, fully set out, with splendid Autegraph of King 
Charles I. to each Letter, in ex: yuisit preservs ation, 41. 4a. 
-alace of Westminster and Southwick, 162 


James I. and Charies J.—Letters Patent of King | 
James I., granting to Sir Thomas Edmondes, Ambassador to 
Louis XIII. King of France, full power and authority to con- 
clude the Contract of Marriage between Prince Charles (after- 
wards King) and Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, the Original Document, 

craph of King James L., also. the Great Seal, anda Drawing of 

the Portrait of the King, Bl. & 
Po lace of Westminster, June 19, 1614 

Commonwealth to William IIL, 
and interesting Collection of Papers rela iting to the History 


of England from the, in 1 vol. folio, upwards of 800 pages, 
neat, 71. 78. 


Important Collection of Papers relating thereto, collected from 
Oftici 1 and other Authentic Sources, in 2 large vols. folio, very 
heat, 1603—1815 
Wye Phis interesting series of most valuable Papers were 
oe sted by the late George Chalmers, for the use of the Board 
rade. 


Petyt (W.), De Synedriis Britannicis, a most in- 
teresting H istorical Manusc ript, neatly written, FP 114. folio, 
in rough calf, 4. 14s. 6d. Sec. XVII. 

Liber Niger Scaccarii, MS. of the Sixteenth Century, 
upon Paper, 4to. neatly written, 41. 14s. 6d. 1574 

*x* This curious and valuable work is generally accredited 
to be the production of Gervase of Tilbury, a celebrated Eng- 
lish author, who flourished in_the early part of the thirteenth 
century, in ‘the reign of King John. 

Antiquities, Architecture, &.—Original Autograph 
Ms anuscripts of T. D. Fosbrooke, being his ( Yollections, relating 
to a nag Antiquities, = tecture, Sculpture, Furniture, 
Utensils, Costumes, & h some drawings, an interesting 
ienaseciet. and believed ree be unpublished, 3 vols. folio, 5, 53, 

| Mauricii Distinctiones, Manuscript of the XIVth 


Century, upon vellum, 4to. calf neat, 41. 4s. 


, . ‘ 
| § 3 yat, lip 
} ~e 


upon vellum, with the Auto- | 


a most valuable | 


1637—1698 | H 
, Coinage and Mint.—A most Valuable and highly 


Chalmers (George), Glossary of Ancie 


Words, the Orig inal Ma one, in ae aut 
and intere . ato. 4b. 4 


nt Scottish 

F staph, Very curiogg 

Glossaries (Two) of Ancient Obsolete Wor 

their Significations, references to the Gk ossary t 

written in a very nea> clear hand, in 1 vol. fo 
gilt , very curious, 4i. 4s, 


Morell (Dr.), 


ds, with 
o Chaucer, ke, 
lio, in beautifal 
. See XVID 
Collections relative to the Origin of the 
aC hiron ological Table, Alphabetical izested, 
tograph of the learned compiler, 4to, neat’ 
1734, &e. 


—De Curiis E cclesiasticis, que 
ate Reverendissimi Patris Domini Can- 
pi infra Civitatem Londinensem; Prax 
utis Ar in 1 vol, pp. 320, Deatly 
u calf, About 100s 
*¥e* A valuable Ie MS. of the Proceedings in the Areh- 
op of Canterbur Court, and in the Court of Admiralty 
Arranged under upwards of four hundred different heads, 
Martini Poloni Chronica Summorum Pontificum 
Imperatorumque, ac de Septem Atatibus Mundi, Manuscript 
of the Fourteenth Century, upon vellum, in beautiful preser 
vation, fulio, neat, 4/. 4s, 


Dunton (John), Common Place Book, 
vol. oblong 4to. in a very neat hand, 4l. 14s. ¢ 


Ecclesiastical Courts 
celebrantur Auct 
tuariensis Archiepise 
in Curia Admiral 


foli 
written, and bound j _— 


bl. 8a, 


in 1 large 

See XVL et XVII 

| Grenville.— Account of Receipts and Payments by 

the Rt. Hon. George Grenville, Treasurer of His Majestie’s 

m the bye th’ f 1754, to Dec. 1755, and from 25th 

to being the second Treasurership, 

ds of office, ee 8 vols. large folio, 
red on the sides, 101, 1 174-2 


* The above volumes should be cnet in some public 
y- 


Ww 
rough calf, let tt 


| Egyptian Socicty—Laws of the Egyptian Society, 
Journal 7 the P roce¢ 3 at the various Mec of the 

i i it t of the Members in their Auto 

tiliarum. in auro et argento, with 
also some other cu rious drawings of An- 
1 >s »ssezsion of the Members, and Scene 
Symbol, or Regalia of the Society, in a case, folio, 5.53, IM 


| Henry IV. King of France.—Dépenses du Cour de 
Henri LV. Roi de Frauce , pour Juin, 1590, the original Manu- 
script upon vellum, folio. russia, gilt edges, & a 
and valuable y olume, 51. 5a, 


Curzon (Hon. Robt.).—Catalogue of Materials fr 
Writing, Early Writinzs on Tablets and Stones, Rolled and 
other Manuscripts, and Oriental Manuscript Books, in the 
Library of the Honourable Robert Curzop at Parham, in th 
County of Sussex, with fac-simile Engravings of the Mane 
scripts and their beautiful illuminations, some in gold ant 
colours, folio, 5!. 5s. Printed by Nicol, 188 


*,* A mos ing volume, by which may be formed 
fome idea of led collection; but their wagnificenee 
beauty, and age can only be a ppreciated by inspection. Only 
fifty copies were printed, aud of those, twenty-seven for th 
honourable cellccior’s friends. 


| Surrey (Earl of).—Poems by Henry Howard, Eat 
Sydne Queen 
ay! Consts —% Vere, Earl of Oxfo 
ui r] of Warwick and 
= Robe vg Dudley, Admiral | Lord 8¢y+ 
r Thomas Smith, Sir Wal 
shyard, ye en Hawes, Ez Knevet, & 
transcribed in a neat hand fre 
Rev. Dr. Knott, Canon of 
in his edition of Surrey 
Nos. uA anes, in 2 vols 


prumes are yen oe bk interesting to the lover 
| of early English poetry, as they contain many pieces wii 
have never been printe 


arrington (Sir John), Orlando Furioso of Ariost 
in English Heroical Verse. Original Autograph MS., wil 
many corrections and notes. but containing only Cantos XV. 
to XLVL.; the first XIIL., having formed another volume, 
unfortunately wanting, very neatly written, small folio, in 
original binding, a great literary treasure, 104 10a 


Poems, Collection of, Original and Selected, 
taining Epigrams, Epitaphs, ry ieces of Wit and Humor 
neatly written, 8vo. very curious, 41, 48. Swe. XVL 
*x* This very interesting and curious collection cou 
Poems by Francis Atkins, Ben Jonson, Herrick, Bishop 
bet, Dr. Juxon, Dr, Donne, W. Stroud, Warmestry, Dr. 
Randolph, and many other wits of the day. 


Spencer (Lord), Songs, Poems, Translations itv 
Classics, &c., written probably by the late Earl oer 
Father, or some branch of the family, in 2 vols. 4to. 


Natural History.—Descriptive Catalogue titer 
ral C — of the Animal, Vegetable, and Fossil Kings 
as also of the Works of Art in the Museum of Andrew 
Dupont, with drawings, 7 vols. folio, half bound, 74 78 


| Hore Beate Maric Vi irginis, Manuscript upon Ve 
lum, with Six beautiful M iniature Paintings, the size of 
page. numerous borders, capital letters, &., beaut ift 

cuted in the richest gold and colours, §vo. in the or 

skin binding—a desirable little volume, 52. 58 


on 


Ca 





a 


A Catalogue of an Unrivalled Collection of Early E nglish Poetry, Mysteries, Plays, I -ageants, Romances, Jests, and other Books of Wit and Drollery. —also 


Catalogue of Ancient Manuscri 


ipts upon Vellum and Paper, in the various Classes of Literature,—may now be had, upon application to Thomas Thorpe, 13, Henri 





street, Covent.garden, London, ov sent per post, free, upon receiving six postage stamps to pre-pay each. A General Catalogue of an unrivalled Collection of Cunt 
and Rare Books in all Classes of Literature, will be ready in a few days. 
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